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i'iene are two things which discover the stinted resources of 
an author—the sameness of his efforts on the ground on which 
his fame was first purchased, and the desertion of his genius 
in every adventure beyond it. Having gone quite through his 
round of dark, portentous, and preposterous characters, Lord 
Byron, beginning again with that with which he first set ou 

invites us to Pt. i another journey with him and his ol 

companion, that we may hear what they have further to say 
in iivaaginan of good order and human happiness, and 
the sacred right of living at large, and doing what one lists. 
There has since issued trom the press a little brood of minor 
poems, beginning with the Prisoner of Chillon, in which last- 
mentioned production we see something of reclaimed nature 
and the pathos of real sensibility; but it would seem as if 
Lord Byron was at home only in his own menagerie, out of 
the bounds of which his genius could find no sufficient excite- 
ment to raise it above insipidity and languor. In the poem 
at at this article, the rant sentimentalist, whose 
eelings and disgusts are esteem the so worthy of 
being recorded, and who follows pat io as a sakes 
does the substance, is introduced to us as a tourist through 
that line of country in which Englishmen of all denominations 
and callings have Se these last two years, since the continent 
has been open to us, and for a century preceding the revo- 
lutionary war, been rambling, The descriptive powers of the 
poet have given a new interest to many .of the scenes which 
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meet the eye in this beaten track; and the painting in these de- 
scriptions would be often delighttul, if the colours had been free 
from that foul admixture with which the personal character of 
the Childe has adulterated them. His impertinence is every 
where; it mixes itself with every scene; the glassy lake, the 
green valley, the azure distance, and the hoary pile, have all 
their peace disturbed by the repinings of a moody profligate, 
who, being destitute of the social principle, supposes himself in 
love with solitude, and mistakes his quarrel with man whom he 
has injured, and therefore hates, for a delight in the works of 
God, whom he has neither loved nor known. ‘There is a species 
of misanthropy which great poets have well understood, and 
which excites our commiseration and respect, although we are 
the objects of its scorn. We can bear to be the objects 
of that harmless aversion which is the too frequent result 
of excess even on the virtuous side, and is wont to be pro- 
duced by the recoil of too sanguine expectations and ill-re- 
quited benevolence; but to be told by an insolent renegade 
from society, by one who is a professed disciple of Epicurus, and 
whom the poet represents as the “ outlaw of his own dark 
mind,” that he looks upon us all with sovereign contempt; that he 
‘© holds little in common with us ;” that he cannot * submit his 
thoughts to others;” that he has “ a life within himself to breathe 
without mankind,” and, oh exquisite effrontery! that “ disgust 
has weaned his heart from all werldlings,” is too provoking pa~ 
tiently to endure. 

The Canto now published is in some parts scarcely intelligible ; 
and one of the difficulties we have had to encounter has been to 
ascertain when Lord Byron speaks in his own character, and 
when he is the organ of the fictitious character with which he 
seems so strangely ecuamoured. It is pretty evident, however, 
that the poct’s own circumstances are first introduced to us. 
The first line of the poem hobbles terribly. 


“« Is thy face like thy mother’s, my fair child!” 


is a line which, if this poem should go down to a distant age, 
some sagacious critic, ignorant of the contempt in which our 
admired versifiers of the present day hold all the demands of 
the ear, may conjecture to have been framed after the manner of 
the epic poets of remoter antiquity, in imitation of the thin 
described, and to suggest to the mind the vacillating gait of in- 
fancy. But we who are in the secret know better; we boast a 
school of versifiers, who have ingeniously discovered that ca- 
dence, and metre, and musical arrangement, are among the 
false ornaments and illegitimate arts of poetry. 


Into the feelings of Lord Byron as a father we do not enter : 
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we will suppose them to be such as naturally and _ religiously 
belong to that tenderest of all ties; but we cannot compliment 
him on the felicity with which he has dressed his sentiments. The 
introductory lines of the poem are as dull as an indifferent father, 
feigning rather than feeling, might have written upon the subject. 
In the second stanza he describes himself as impelled by a sort 
of necessity to move on in his wandering course : 


For I am as a weed, 
Flung ‘from the rock, on ocean’s foam to sail 
Where’er the surge may sweep, the tempest’s breath prevail.” 


Why he must wander thus forlorn, and why, with so pret 
a pledge at home, he could not enjoy like other good fathers 
the sweets of domestic life, we presume not to conjecture ; but 
whence he may probably have learned to describe his wander- 
ings in one of the most original and beautiful similes which 
occurs in modern poetry we have a strong surmise. In the 
poem of Mr. Montgomery, “ The World before the Flood,” 
are the following enchanting lines among a multitude of others 
of almost equal merit: 


« All else that breathed below the circling sky, 
Were link’d to earth by come endearing tie ; 

He only, like the ocean weed uptorn, 

And loose among the world of waters borne, 

Was cast companionless, from wave to wave, 

On life’s rough sea—and there was none to save.” 


If the above thought was borrowed from Mr. Montgomery, 
as we think it must have been, he owes that gentleman much ; 
and we should be glad to see him pay the debt by doing him 
further homage, and emulating, if not imitating, his bright and 
vigorous strains of manly sentiment. 

The fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh stanzas are very com- 
municative as to the poet’s own state of mind, which he frankl 
confesses to be the sport of a tumultuous assemblage of undis- 
ciplined feelings. This he may think very picturesque; but it 
is in truth the vulgar case of that crowd of 7 hea ame bein 
who, in Lord Byron’s language, in speaking of himself, have 
been “ untaught in youth their hearts to tame.” He has had 
the address to trick up this wayward temper in the drapery of 
the poet’s costume, i give it a wild and remantic air; but his 
Lordship must excuse us if we bluntly tell him, that unless he 
seeks refuge in something better than in * lone caves,” and among 
the “ airy images of the soul’s haunted cell,” he must become 
at length too substantially miserable even for effect in poetic de- 
scription. Really, poetry is not to be an excuse for every thing. 
_Nor do we see why, through the medium of verse, a man has 
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a right to tell us that, after passing among us his “ young days 
of passion” he is “ grown aged in deeds, not years,” and that 
he en ‘‘ found it a world of woe,” unless he will also be content 
to be told by us in return that this is just that conduct which 
creates the woe he laments, and makes a wilderness of the social 
world. ‘The sentiments in the above-mentioned four stanzas 
show by their inconsistency that they had their birth in affec- 
tation. ‘The poct returns, as he declares, to his former “ dreary 
strain,” in hopes * that it may wean him from the weary dream 
—of selfish grief or gladness,” * so that it may fling forgetfulness 
around him.” re yet in the stanza immediately before it, he 
says that in the tale or theme he is about to resume, he finds 
“the furrows of long thought and dried up tears ;” and in a 
few verses further on, he declares himself to  create”’ by this 
recurrence “a being more intense.’ These are the fretful 
moods and inconsistencies of persons who, with the world and 
its vanities clinging fast to their minds, are pleased to strut 
sometimes in the garb of the philosopher—sometimes in the 
foppery of sentimental woe. ‘The dregs of exhausted “cen 
are no fit offering to the divinity of solitude, whose libations 
should be drawn fresh and : ee from the springs of native 
feeling deep-seated in the soul. 

The eighth stanza is modestly introduced with the words 
* something too much of this;” and so we should certainly have 
thought, if the subject had been exchanged for something better 


than the second-hand description of that thoroughly disagreeable 
fellow the * Childe.” 


** He of the breast which pain no more would feel, 
Wrung with the wounds which kill not, but ne’er heal.” 


We are in the seventh and eighth stanzas let into a little more 
of his history, and obscurely told how he had been employing 
the interval since we were last in his company. “ Of life’s en- 
chanted cup,” he had been taking another taste. 


“‘ His had been quaff’d too quickly, and he found 
The dregs were wormwood ; but he fill?d again, 
And from a purer fount, on holier ground, 

And deem’d its spring perpetual ; but in vain! 
Still round him clung invisibly a chain 

Which gall'd for ever, fettering though unseen, 
And heavy though it clank’d not ; worn with pain, 


Which pined although it spoke not, and grew keen, 
Entering with every step, he took, through many a scene.” 


What “ that holier ground” might be on which he had filled 


in his bitter chalice, we can only conjecture. Peradventure 
he had inflicted upon himself a wife; and if so, we can under- 
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stand the full extent of that inconvenience to a person of the 
Childe’s free humour; and that achain, not invisible, but tan- 
gible and troublesome, might have fastened on him the yoke of 
vulgar duties. For some time, as appears by the tenth stanza, 
this man of the woods lived reluctantly among his kind. 


‘“¢ Secure in guarded coldness, he had mixed 
Again in fancied safety with his kind.” 


How long this fit of conformity lasted we learn from the en- 
suing verses. 


« But who can view the ripened rose, nor seek 
To wear it?) Who can curiously behold 

The smoothness and the sheen of beauty’s cheek, 
Nor feel the heart can never all grow old.” 


With this apology the poet dismisses his chartered rover to 
his woods again, exulting in his emancipation from the social 
slavery of civilized life. And then comes the grand develope- 
ment of Harold’s high pretensions, and of what may be called 
the moral of this laudable production. 


«¢ But soon he knew himself the most unfit 
Of men to herd with Man; with whom he held 
Little in common; untaught to submit 
His thoughts to others, though his soul was quell’d 
In youth by his own thoughts ; still uncompell’d, 
He would not yield dominion of his mind 
To spirits against whom his own rebell’d ; 
Proud though in desolation; which could find 

A life within itself, to breathe without mankind. 


*¢ Where rose the mountains, there to him were friends ; 
Where roll’d the ocean, thereon was his home; 
Where a blue sky, and glowing clime, extends, 
He had the passion and the power to roam ; 
The desert, forest, cavern, breakions foam, 
Were unto him companionship; they spake 
A mutual language, clearer than the tome 
Of his land’s tongue, which he would oft forsake 
For Nature’s pages glass’d by sunbeams on the lake.” (P. 9.) 


When the prophet exclaims, “‘ Oh that I had in the wilderness 


a lodging place,” or when our prince of moral poets cries out 
with honest sensibility, 


‘“¢ Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 

Some boundless contiguity of shade, 

Where rumour of oppression and deceit, 

Of unsuccessful ar successful war 

Might never reach me more, My ear is pained, 
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My soul is sick, with every day’s report 

of wrong and outrage, with which earth is filled. 

There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart, 

It does not feel for man; the natural bond 

Of brotherhood is severed as the flax 

That falls asunder at the touch of fire—” 
these great and generous men carry all our sympathies with 
them. But when the hero of Lord Byron’s muse, disdaining the 
enclosures of civilized life and the trammels of domestic order, 
sighs for a sojourn in caves and forests and gloomy solitudes, the 
natural wish that rises in our bosoms is only this, that he, and 
such as he, should go, to return no more, to whatever scene of 
desolation their angry spirits may conduct them, provided they go 
far enough from towns and villages, and hamlets and human 
walks. No man has a right to complain that the promises of 
sensuality have proved false and treacherous. Of him who has 
ordered all things well this stands among the foremost of his 
gracious ap intments. It never was meant that the head of that 
man should lie easy on his pillow who has first infected the 


healthy state of society, and then endeavoured to cut off the - 


resort to the t Physician of the soul. -Poetry, delusive 
poetry, may tell us of the felicity of such a man among moun- 
tain scenery under the blue sky, or on the brink of the boundless 
ocean, but a voice from within will contradict the splendid lie; 
and He, whose “ handy-work” the heavens declare and the fir- 
mament showeth, will cause such a man to see all “ through a 
= darkly,” and veil from his view the smile that ‘“ makes 

e valleys sing ” & and the little hills rejoice.” There is nothing 
under the golden suu, or silver moon, that has its true value in 
such a man’s eyes: whatever enters into his mind finds there an 
alloy which de its worth: the true image and superscription 
is wanting; “ the appearance of the likeness of the Glory of the 
Lord ” neither reveals itself to him in the boundless ocean, nor in 
the blue sky, nor on the green and blooming earth. 

To show how little title the ‘ Childe’ had to be happy in his 
contemplations, we will quote some lines of the former part of 
this poem, which as poetry we acknowledge to possess very great 
merit. 

“ For he through sin’s long labyrinth had run, 
Nor made atonement when he did amiss; 

Had sighed to many though he loved but one, 
And that loved one, alas! could ne’er be his. 

Ah happy she! to scape from him whose kiss 

Had been pollution unto aught so chaste ; 

Who soon had left her charms for vulgar bliss, 
And spoiled her goodly lands to gild his waste, 

Nor calm domestic peace had ever deigned to taste.” 
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Now this is not the sort of man to hold a rapturous com- 
munion with the works of the great Creator. A profligate, 
remorseless, faithless being, addressing one honourable woman, 
and soliciting the chastity of many, rioting in debau- 
chery, and meditating in the midst of his dirty work the ruin 
and robbery of the peace and possessions of one whom he talks 
of loving in the better sense of the term. , 

In the sixteenth stanza we are informed that “ self-exiled 
Harold wanders forth again;” and, it seems, ‘ with less of 

loom.” What has infused into his sadness this alacrity we 

ow not, except that it appears that since his last ramble he 

had had the good fortune to pluck a rose or two, and plant a 
few thorns, in the garden of cultivated life. 

In the seventeenth stanza the Poet seems to address us again 
in his own person, and we are invited to moralize with him on 
the plains of Waterloo. With some of his morality we can 
cordially sympathise: the harvest of death that was reaped on 
that fatal field makes the tear fall, and the heart ache, for those 
who were slain, and those who were bereaved. ‘Triumph is 
merged in these touching recollections: the growth of a new and 
smiling vegetation, silently obliterating the traces of horror and 
human suffering which were so lately inscribed upon the surface 
of that ensanguined plain, produce in the mind a sort of che- 
quered melancholy, in which the fugitive shadows and shifting 
scenes of mortality weary the thoughts and apts till they settle 
into the contemplation of the great catastrophe, and final deve- 
lopement of man’s being, and God’s providence. These great 
changes and solemn events as they mingle with the past, and 
soften and melt into the retrospect, take on a mellowness of cha- 
racter and colouring, and appear through a medium of gloomy 
grandeur, which fits them for the sublime and moral pur 
of poetry. The occasion has not been overlooked by Tol 
Byron: a reflection or two of the kind to which we have alluded 
are richly and pleasingly expressed; but they are soon dismissed 
to make way for some political opinions respecting the objects 
of principle and feeling in respect to these subjects appears, 
which is observable in class of a 
The repose and order of established and legitimate rule are un- 
favourable to the dangerous eccentricities of genius and the ap- 
petite for vain distinctions. It is in the sentiments and conduct 
of such men that the subtle connexion between democracy and 
despotism stands exposed; it is declared and confessed in the 
cry of Liberty and Bonaparte. We call it subtle because, though 
we believe it to be manifest to the understandings and consciences 
of many, or most, of those who profess and promulge these dis- 
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cordant principles, yet in some young men, and Lord Byron may 
be among the number, we suspect these unfriendly dispositions 
towards the steady tenour of monarchical rule to be rather the 
result of whdisciplined passions, desultory habits of thinking, 
and a sort of cloudy medium through which men and things 
are seen by them, than to any systematic hostility towards the 
government of their country. 

Amongst all the impertinencies which infest the path of the 
sober-minded man in his quiet journey through life, notone is more 
prove offensive than that cant of cosmopolitanism which 
s asstmed as the mark of philosophical liberality by the travelled 
young noblemen and gentlemen of the present day. A con- 
tempt for English manners and institutions; respect for the me- 
mory of J acon France and her revolutionary ex-generals; in- 
dignation at the conduct of our allies, and all measures of caution 
towards the innocent French people; a dread of the ferocious 
disposition of Louis, and a tender feeling for the fate of afflicted 
Buonaparte and the interesting Dey of Algiers; are the present 
characteristics of most young men of superior thinking who have 
travelled for the instruction of their countrymen, with a zeal 
that has made them abridge and abandon their own. 

‘To what class of politicians Lord Byron belongs the reader 
must infer as he can from the obscure and contradictory stanzas 
in which the poet has couched his opinion. Buonaparte is an 

le or a lion, whom we have’struck down only to set up a wolf, 
by which he means, it is to be presumed, the present King of 
France; and thus having put this caput lupmum upon the shoul- 
ders of the reigning Prince, he talks very magnificently of the 
glory of assassination in the cause of liberty, reminding us of 
the sword of Harmodius wreathed with myrtle. After giving us 
a very sober admonition to refrain from praising before we prove, 
one is at a loss to imagine in what code of morality he finds 
an exemption from the same rule of caution and forbearance in 
the exercise of censure or condemnation. Yet without reserve 
or charity towards rulers, especially if they happen to be of an 
ancient and legitimate stock, the candid poet at once denounces 
the struggling monarchy of France just emerging into convales- 
cence, beset with temporary difficulties, and incapable as yet of 
developing its true and permanent character, as a very inferior 
substitute for the iyranny of that despot of Europe, who was the 
murderer of her children, the plunderer of her wealth, and “ the 
trampler of her vineyards,” 

Now though all this is wretchedly poor and vulgar in point of 
reasoning and reflection, yet it is not to be denied that it is ac- 
companied by some vigorous and beautiful imagery. The sudden 
alarm of battle breaking in upon the revelry and dance and 
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song of the night’s carousal, the dreadful note of preparation 
that succeeds to the light intercourse of love and compliment, 
and the gy and jocund scene shifted with a sort of magical sur- 
prise to the bloody field of Waterloo, are subjects managed with 
considerable animation, brilliance, and pathos. We have great 
pleasure in exhibiting the specimen which has called from us 
this cordial eulogy. 
4 Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 

Last eve in Beauty’s circle proudly gay, 

The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife, 

The morn the marshalling in arms,—the day 

Battle’s magnificently-stern array ! 

The thunder-clouds close o’er it, which when rent 

The earth is covered thick with other clay, 

Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and pent, 

Rider and horse,—friend, foe,—in one red burial blent! 


“ Their praise is hymn’d by loftier harps than mine ; 
Yet one | would select from that proud throng, 
Partly because they blend me with his line, 

And partly that 1 did his sire some wrong, 

And partly that bright names will hallow song ; 
And his was of the bravest, and when shower’d 
The death-bolts deadliest the thinn’d files along, 
Even where the thickest of war’s tempest lower’d, 


They reached no nobler breast than thine, young, gallant 
Howard! 


‘‘ There have been tears and breaking hearts for thee, 
And mine were nothing, had I such to give ; 

But when I stood beneath the fresh green tree, 
Which living waves where thou didst cease to live, 
And saw around me the wide field revive 

With fruits and fertile promise, and the Spring 

Come forth her work of gladness to contrive, 

With all her reckless birds upon the win 


I turn’d from all she brought to those she could not bring.” (P. 17.) 


Lord Byron seems to think that we have gained nothing by 
the victory of Waterloo except that military renown which it 
suits either his poetical or philosophical spleen magnanimous! 
to despise. Not being up to his standard of feeling we sh 
hold to our prejudices in favour of the importance of national 
glory; but we must also, with the leave of this sententious 
consider the blood spilt ‘at Waterloo as the price of our national 
safety ; nor can we deem that victory vain, which has rescued us 
from the deadly enmity of the man who, in the words of Lord 
Byron himself, held the world in chains. Can Lord — think 
that any thing less than the victory of Waterloo would have done 
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this? or, if not done, can he say when Great Britain might have 
— for repose, or what was to save her from final exhaustion ? 

or our own part if we were in circumstances that cast us poor 
and friendless upon the compassion of men, those tender-hearted 
mourners for the fate of our enemies, whether at Copenhagen, 
Washington, Waterloo, or Algiers, are the last to whom we 
should resort: the Christian precept commands us to love our 
enemies, but not out of spite to our friends. 

In the thirty-fourth stanza we are pathetically put in mind of 
the very contracted compass into which enjoyment in this life is 
confined. Lord Byron doubts whether any man can say that, 
in his own case, it has filled the space of three-score hours. To 
make that which is necessarily relative in its nature the subject 
of an absolute predication is unphilosophical enough ; and we 
dispute the right of Lord Byron to hypothecate a certain de- 
scription of enjoyment as that alone of which man is capable, 
because he himself may know no other, and then challenge us 
to show that it has covered the space of sixty hours. Dr. Paley, 
aman as wise as Lord Byron, has made a very different esti- 
mate of human happiness; and Cowper, surely not his Lordship’s 
inferior in propriety of feeling, and the delicacy of moral tact, 
has told us how cheap and natural is gaiety of spirits where the 
head and heart are sound. 


«* Whom call we gay? that honour has been long 
The boast of mere pretenders to the name: 

The innocent are gay—the lark is gay, 

That dries his feathers saturate with dew, 
Beneath the rosy cloud, while yet the beams 

Of day-spring overshoot his humble nest. 

But save me from the gaiety of those, 

Whose head-aches nail them to a noon-day bed. 
From gaiety, that fills the bones with pain, 

The mouth with blasphemy, the heart with woe.”’ 


We really thought to have no more to say on Lord Byron’s 
views of the fortune and character of Buonaparte, but the 
shamefully distorted picture which he gives of his treatment by 
his conquerors must not escape its merited reprobation. 


«* Yet well thy soul hath brook’d the turning tide 
With that untaught innate philosophy, 
Which, be it wisdom, coldness, or deep pride, 
Is gall and wormwood to an enemy. 
When the whole host of hatred stood hard by, 
To watch and mock thee shrinking, thou hast smiled 
With a sedate and all-enduring eye ;— 
When Fortune fied her spoil’d and favourite child, 
He stood unbowed beneath the ills upon him piled.””—_ (P.. 22.) 
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That the world has been advancing with a steady step in moral 
dignity is not doubted by us; but we think we may safely assert 
that, for compassionate tenderness towards enormous criminalit 
amounting almost to patronage, no age has been so distinguish 
as the present. The clemency of those northern conquerors who 
entered triumphant into the rich and guilty capital of France, 
after suffering from its arms all that rapacity and cruelty could 
inflict, a clemency without an example and which is intelligible 
only to the discerning eye of faith, passes with little regard from 
the cold hearts and shallow wisdom of worldly men; while the 
undeserving object of that clemency, the author of more mi- 
sery to man than any of his former oppressors, finds in man a 
palliator of his crimes, a commiserator of his too happy lot, and 
a severe upbraider of his falsely imputed indignities. In no 
one instance have we seen character so misrepresented, facts so 
perverted, or the principles of moral taste and feeling so violently 
distorted, as in the stanza last quoted. Oh cruel compassion ! 
hard-hearted sensibility ! What have been the “ ills piled” upon 
this much-enduring man. Does he pine in subterraneous im- 
a in cold, and damp, and darkness, and disease, and 

unger, and sorrow, and pain: or does he eat and drink, and 

talk, and laugh, and swear, and swagger, as bad men usually do 

who are on good terms with themselves, and know themselves to 

be much better off than they had any right to expect. ‘Toussaint 

and his sons, victims of the treachery and cruelty of this man, 

languished and died in a dungeon, and his unhappy memory 

has found no muse; but Buonaparte, such as he has been and is, 

and we need not describe him, after strutting upon the deck of 
a British man of war, respected, complimented, admired, re- 

corded, finds a residence prepared for him in a healthy island 

with every arrangement for his personal convenience, and finds 
in Lord Byron a poet to celebrate his “ innate philosophy,” his 
“sedate and all-enduring eye,” and to complain in moving 
strains of “ the host of hatred” that ‘ watched and mocked him 

shrinking” and of the “ ills upon him piled.” In the name of 
common sense, common feeling, and .common honesty, and if. 
there is any other vulgar tie which gives truth and decency a 
hold upon the heart—in the name of velies and interest, and sober 
self-love, we call upon our ccuntrymen to keep themselves from 
the pollution of this philosophical charity, fit only for a colony 
of convicts, where all are rogues alike, and only fit for such a 
community in its first establishment. 


_.» Baneful as is the moral tendency of this as well as most of the 


other poems of Lord Byron, we confess, and it is melancholy to 
confess, that much of the composition is very attractive by its 
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richness of description, vigour of thought, a wild luxuriance of 
expression, and, in particular, by a certain appearance of ge- 
nuine seriousness and cordial sincerity, which win an easy en- 
trance into young and unsuspecting bosoms. Some few of the 
passages to which these reflections belong are so benutiful in sen- 
timent, that virtue alone, and the view oi her internal loveliness, 
could have furnished the pattern. Vice, in her dark interior, has 
no such captivating forms; and the muse of Lord Byron has 
known where to go for the colours and ornaments that 
become her best. But, alas! how could she see so much, and 
not covet the whole! How has it been possible fora mind which 
has felt ‘ how awful goodness is,” and “ virtue in her own 
shape how lovely ;” which has visited the Scripture at least for its 
ical treasures; which, amidst green pastures and golden groves, 
as seen and confessed the ministering hand that imparts his 
bounties unseen; which, under the blue sky, or on the mountain 
top, or amidst the darkness of the storm, or in the still scenery 
of the forest, has so often recognized, for who can help it, the 
‘great and only Potentate’ whom all these things testify and obey ; 
how has it been possible for the mind of the poet who has felt 
so just an adiniration of these things, to stop at so mean a point 
in its moral theory as to present us with nothing in human cha- 
racter, but dangerous and delusive models of anti-christian vir- 
tues and dazzling crimes. 

We are glad to point out in this poem passages of merit, which 
are untainted with the poet’s personal peculiarities of sentiment, 
and which those can feel and enjoy whose school has been that 
of general nature. The banks of the Rhine, with their broken 
piles and ruined masses of antique grandeur, blended with the 
smiling products of recent culture, a variegated scene of beauty 
and sublimity, are depicted in three or four stanzas of great excel- 
lence. We have therefore extracted them for our readers. 


“« Away with these! true Wisdom’s world will be 
Within its own creation, or in thine, 
Maternal Nature! for who teems like thee, 
Thus on the banks of thy majestic Rhine? 
There Harold gazes on a work divine, 
A blending of all beauties ; streams and dells, 
Fruit, foliage, crag, wood, corn-field, mountain, vine, 
And chiefless castles breathing stern farewells 
From gray but leafy walls, where Ruin greenly dwells. 


“« And there they stand, as stands a lofty mind, 
Worn, but unstooping to the baser crowd, 

All tenantless, save to the crannying wind, 

Or holding dark communion with the cloyd. 
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There was a day when they were young and proud, 

Banners on high, and battles pass’d below ; 

But they who fought are in a bloody shroud, 

And those which waved are shredless dust ere now, 
And the bleak battlements shall bear no future blow. 


*¢ Beneath these battlements, within those walls, 
Power dwelt amidst her passions ; in proud state 
Each robber chief upheld his armed halls, 
Doing his evil will, nor less elate 
Than mightier heroes of a longer date. 
What want these outlaws conquerors should have ? 
But History’s purchased page to call them great? 
A wider space, an ornamented grave ? 
Their hopes were not less warm, their souls were full as brave. 


“ In their baronial feuds and single fields, 
What deeds of prowess unrecorded died ! 
And Love, which lent a blazon to their shields, 
With emblems well devised by amorous pride, 
Through all the mail of iron heerts would glide ; 
But still their flame was fierceness, and drew on 
Keen contest and destruction near allied, 
And many a tower for some fair mischief won, 
Saw the discoloured Rhine beneath its ruin run.” (P. 26.) 


To these spirited and pleasing lines s good deal more succeeds 
about Harold’s scorn of man, disdain of worldlings, love of 
babies, his solitary seraphic affection for some one particular 
female, above what simple matrimony can produce, and other 
phenomena of this picturesque young gentleman, which, to men 
of our mediocrity and old English Fbite, seem nothing but 
vanity and vapour. We love our wivesand babies too, are con- 
tent to live at home, cultivate good neighbourhood, assist 
our poor brethren, and pay our bills; and therefore cannot 
follow the poet with a poet’s feeling thtough the fretful moods 
and sentimental impertinence of this maz of straw. 

The verses which celebrate the virtue of the French revolue 
tionary general Marceau are very insbid. The poet repre- 
sents him as having a “ white soul: ” peace to his manes! he 
is gone where Lord Byron’s absolution vill avail him little, to 
give such account as those soldiers can sive of themselves who 

ied on the bloody field in the cause of *rench liberty, in the 
fourth year of the ’ rench Republic. Afte this funereal tribute 
to the “white soul” of the French geneial, who thus fought, 
and thus finished his spotless career, we have again a short 
truce from sentiment, during which the powers of the poet’s 
descriptive pencil again transport us to the majestic scenery of 
the Rhine, and again, in some measure, compensate for his 
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failure in the path of sensibility and moral pathos. We cannot 
refrain from presenting to the reader the following three stanzas. 


«« Adieu to thee again! a vain adieu ; 
There can be no farewell to scene like thine ; 
The mind is coloured by thy every hue ; 
And if reluctantly the eyes resign 
Their cherished gaze upon thee, lovely Rhine ! 
?Tis with the thankful glance of parting praise ; 
More mighty spots mayrise—more glaring shine, 
But none unite in one attaching maze 

The brilliant, fair, and so:t,—the glories of old days. 


“ The negligently grand, the fruitful bloom 
Of coming ripeness, the white city’s sheen, 
The rolling stream, the precipice’s gloom, 
The forest’s growth, and Gothic walls between, 
The wild reba 2 shaped as they had turrets been 
In mockery of man’s art; and these withal 
A race of faces happy as the scene, 
Whose fertile bounties here extend to all, 
Still springing o’er thy banks, though Empires near them fall. 
But these recede. Above me are the Alps, 
The palaces of Natare, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in elouds their snowy scalps, 
And throned Eteruity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 
The avalanche—the thunderbolt of snow! 
All that expands :he spirit, yet appals, 
Gather around th:se summits, as to show 
How Earth may pierce to Heaven, yet leave vain man below.” 
(P. 35.) 
The tribute of the poet to the memory of a young Aventian 
ees called Julia A'pinula, is contained in some pathetic 
ines. ‘The daughter is represented as having tried all in her 
power to save the life of her father, who had been condemned to 
death as a traitor by Aulus Cecina, and having failed in her 
pious object died of th: disappointment. The circumstances of 
the case are certainly ‘ery touching; but why the poet should 
exclaim that “ these ae deeds which should not pass away,” 
and ‘names that skould not wither,” we are at a loss to 
discover. The merit d the father, as far as we learn from the 
verses and the note subjoined, was simply that of being a traitor, 
or of being accused aid condemned as such; and, as Lord By- 
ron says, “ the judge vas just,” the deed of the judge or execu- 
tioner, for aught tha we see, was as worthy of being handed 
down as the deed of the criminal. The sorrows of the tender 
Julia cannot be regarded without emotion, but still we do not 
see with what propriety the tenderest affection for a parent cam 
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be called “a deed which should not pass away.” Lord Byron 
has copied for us the epitaph on her tomb, which was discovered 
many years ago: we give it to our readers as a performance of 
which the poet says that he does not know of any human com- 
position so affecting. 
Julia Alpinula 
Hic Jaceo 
Infelicis patris infelix proles, 
Deez Aventize 
Exorare patris necem non potui 
Male mori in fatis ille erat. 
Vixi annos 


** These are names and actions,” says Lord Byron, * which 
ought not to perish, and to which we turn with a true and health 
tenderness, from the wretched and glittering detail of a confused 
mass of conquests and battles.” An observation which we quote 
for the sake principally of the phrase ‘ healthy tenderness,” 
which, we think, very well expresses a quality of which we have 
always regretted the total absence in every production of his 
Lordship’s pen. Sickliness sometimes passes for delicacy in the 
human frame; just so the hectic sensibility of Lord Byron’s 
muse assumes a colour more imposing than the ordinary hue of 
health itself, while the morbid taint inly consumes the core of 
life, and produces a feverish action of the system, sometimes 
mistaken for energy, but the real forerunner of exhaustion 
and death. A «health tenderness” is the inmate of that 
bosom only where domestic virtue and religious peace direct the 
feelings to their proper objects, correct their excesses, and cons 
solidate their 

No one, through the medium of poetry, has a right to introduce © 
among us a false and nefarious philosophy, calculated to pervert 
the true ends for which we are born into the world. While 
try confines itself to description, to narration, or to the develope- 
ment of human passion, it has large privileges and a wide do- 
main; but when it undertakes to be the vehicle of preceptive 
truth, it assumes a responsible office, and its merit must be 
founded upon other qualities besides the power of charming the 
ear or delighting the fancy. From the fifty-eighth to the seventy- 
third stanza inclusive, the poet pursues a train of reasoning, to 
excuse his misanthropy, which sufficiently shows the whole blame 
of the rupture between him and his fellow creatures to rest with 
himself. The sentiment, drawn out into flimsy wire through 
these obscure stanzas, seems to be this: I will not associate with 
man, because [ cannot live with him but ina perpetual “ inter- 
change of wrong ;”’ my temper will be apt to overboil in the 
“hot throng,” and may give me cause for penitence which I 
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would by all means avoid. There is nothing in the world I so 
much loathe as that fleshy link which connects me with man; I 
think it much better therefore to retire within my own thoughts, 
_ as they are, to have no reciprocities with my fellow men, 
and, dissolving all partnership with them in the charities of a 
common nature, to cultivate an exclusive acquaintance with the 
earth, the sky, and the ocean. Ina word, the misanthropic poet, 
after boasting how much he soars above the homely maxim 
of ** Homo sum, nihil humani & me alienum puto,” confidently 
asks, 

“¢ Ts it not better, then, to be alone, 

And love earth only for its earthly sake?” 


which we understand to be a declaration of his passion for the 
earth, as sueh, without a metaphor, and exclusively of all that 
live upon its surface. Thus enamoured of its solid contents and 
i shining superficies, he seems to look upon himself as entitled to 
| the sole fruition of all its varieties. He still, however, occasion- 
' ally coquets it with his kind, and drops pretty plain hints that, 
; upon certain terms, he might be induced to compromise with the 
bi world, and pay some flying visits to our vulgar habitations. 
r Some part of the poet’s description of that wretched thing of 
| vanity and passion, selfishness and sophistry, Rousseau, is vigo- 
rous, beautiful, and just; and the only fault we find with it is 
’ its too much leaning towards apology. ‘The love of woman in 
Rousseau was little more than the love of woman’s idolatry: to 
: be adinired and flattered was his ruling passion; and this incense, 
. he knew, was to be obtained ina much larger quantity, and at a 
a much cheaper rate, from women than from his own sex. What 
he principally wanted in a companion was an unlimited tolera- 
tion of his egotism, an understanding not to be startled by para- 
dox, and an ear submissive to eternal repetition; and such a 
companion he found among the softer sex, whose kindness he 
repaid by dragging her with him through a degraded existence, 
the sport of his caprice, and then casting her offspring adrift 
upon the world, defrauded of the rights of nature. 
His love was the raving of metaphysical bombast; but it is 
‘ a great question whether be loved any woman or women upon 
earth, as well as any one of his favourite paradoxes. These 
| very paradoxes seem to have been counterfeited for the sake of the 
distinction they conferred, or to gratify the spleen of disappointed 
vanity. He launched them into the world reckless of their con- 
sequences, and expended all the powers of his eloquence, which 
| were doubtless very great, in giving them a fatal currency. Per- | 
: haps, Voltaire excepted, there has scarcely lived a human being | 
who has sent among mankind so many unextinguishable mis- 
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chiefs as this philosophical incendiary. We doubt much whether 
Mr. Burke was right in his opinion* that ‘ if Rousseau were 
now alive, and in one of his lucid intervals, he would be shocked 
at the practical frenzy of his scholars.” It is wonderful with what 
a steady eye and regular pulse the philosophers, the orators, and 
preachers of these maxims of universal disorder, a the 
dreadful medium through which they are to prosecute their am- 
biguous ends. The painted distresses, the theatric woes, with 
which they fill their imaginations, <lissolve them into tenderness ; 
but the tremendous realities to which their principles inevitably 
conduct are felt, understood, intended, and promoted by them 
without the smallest conceru. Lord Byron seems to have much 
consulted the Confessions of Rousseau, and to have drawn trom 
that drivelling register of a debauched imagination the matter of 
which his seventy-eighth and seventy-ninth stanzas are com- 
posed, with which we have somewhat doubted whether it would 
be safe to sully our page; but, considering what is the presumable 
character of the readers of this journal, and that it is necessary 
sometimes to face a mischief in order to repel it, we have deter- 
mined to produce the specimen. 


His love was passion’s essence—as a tree 
On fire by lightning ; with ethereal flame 
Kindled he was, and blasted ; for to be 
Thus, and enamoured, were in him the same. 
But his was not the love of living dame, 
Nor of the dead who rise upon our dreams, 
But of ideal beauty, which became 
In him existence, and o’erflowing teems 
Along his burning page, distempered though it seems. 


This breathed itself to life in Jilie, this 
Invested her with all that’s wild and sweet; 
This hallowed, too, the memorable kiss 
Which every morn his fevered lip would greet, 
From her’s, who but with friendship his would meet; 
But to that gentle touch, through brain and breast 
Flash’d the thrill’d spirit’s love-devouring heat ; 
In that absorbing sigh perchance more blest, 
Than‘vulgar minds may be with all they seek possest.”” (P. 44.) 


To these stanzas we have a note, which refers us “ to the 
account, in the ‘ Confessions,’ of Rousseau’s Passion for the 
Comtesse d’Houdetot (the mistress of St. Lambert), and_ his 
long walk every morning for the sake of the single kiss which 
was the common salutation of French acquaintance. “ Rousseau’s 
description of his feelings on this occasion may be considered as 
the most passionate, yet not impure description and expression 


* See Reflections, p. 252. 
VOL. IX. NO. XVII. c 
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would by all means avoid. There is nothing in the world I so 
much loathe as that fleshy link which connects me with man; I 
think it much better therefore to retire within my own thoughts, 
gloomy as they are, to have no reciprocities with my fellow men, 
and, dissolving all partnership with them in the charities of a 
common nature, to cultivate an exclusive acquaintance with the 
earth, the sky, and the ocean. Ina word, the misanthropic poet, 
after boasting how much he soars above the homely maxim 
> Homo sum, nihil humani & me alienum puto,” confidently 

“Ts it not better, then, to be alone, 

And love earth only for its earthly sake? ”’ 


which we understand to be a declaration of his passion for the 
earth, as such, without a metaphor, and exclusively of all that 
live upon its surface, Thus enamoured of its solid contents and 
shining superficies, he seems to look upon himself as entitled to 
the sole fruition of all its varieties. He still, however, occasion- 
ally coquets it with his kind, and drops pretty plain hints that, 
upon certain terms, he might be induced to compromise with the 
world, and pay some flying visits to our vulgar habitations. 
Some part of the poet’s description of that wretched thing of 
vanity and passion, selfishness and sophistry, Rousseau, is vigo- 
rous, beautiful, and just; and the om fault we find with it is 
its too much leaning towards apology, ‘The love of woman in 
Rousseau was little more than the love of woman’s idolatry: to 
be admired and flattered was his ruling passion; and this incense, 
he knew, was to be obtained in a much larger quantity, and at a 
much cheaper rate, from women than from his own sex. What 
he principally wanted in a companion was an unlimited tolera- 
tion of his egotism, an understanding not to be startled by para- 
dox, and an ear submissive to eternal repetition; and such a 
companion he found among the softer sex, whose kindness he 
repaid by dragging her with him through a degraded existence, 
the sport of his caprice, and then casting her offspring adrift 
upon the world, defrauded of the rights of nature. 

His love was the eben J of metaphysical bombast; but it is 
a great question whether he loved any woman or women upon 
earth, as well as any one of his favourite paradoxes. These 
very paradoxes seem to have been counterfeited for the sake of the 
distinction they conferred, or to gratify the spleen of disappointed 
vanity. He launched them into the world reckless of their con- 
sequences, and expended all the powers of his eloquence, which 
were doubtless very great, in giving them a fatal currency. Per. 
haps, Voltaire excepted, there has scarcely lived a human being 
who has sent among mankind so many unextinguishable mis- 
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chiefs as this philosophical incendiary. We doubt much whether 
Mr. Burke was right in his opinion* that “ if Rousseau were 
now alive, and in one of his lucid intervals, he would be shocked. 
at the practical frenzy of his scholars.” It is wonderful with what 
a steady eye and regular pulse the philosophers, the orators, and 
preachers of these maxims of universal disorder, contemplate the 
dreadful medium through which they are to prosecute their am- 
biguous ends. The painted distresses, the theatric woes, with 
which they fill their imaginations, dissolve them into tenderness ; 
but the tremendous realities to which their principles inevitably 
conduct are felt, understood, intended, and promoted by them 
without the smallest concern. Lord Byron seems to have much 
consulted the Confessions of Rousseau, and to have drawn from 
that drivelling register of a debauched imagination the matter of 
which his seventy-eighth and seventy-ninth stanzas are com- 
ee with which we have somewhat doubted whether it would 

e safe to sully our page; but, considering what is the presumable 
character of the readers of this journal, and that it is necessary 
sometimes to face a mischief in order to repel it, we have deter- 
mined to produce the specimen. 


‘* His love was passion’s essence—as a tree 
On fire by lightning ; with ethereal flame 
Kindled he was, and blasted ; for to be 
‘Thus, and enamoured, were in him the, same. 
But his was not the love of living dame, 
Nor of the dead who rise upon our dreams, 
But of ideal beauty, which became 
In him existence, and o’erflowing teems 
Along his burning page, distempered though it seems. 


“‘ This breathed itself to life in Jiilie, this 
Invested her with all that’s wild and sweet; 
This hallowed, too, the, memorable kiss 
Which every morn his fevered lip would greet, 
From her’s, who but with friendship his would meet; 
But to that gentle touch, through brain and breast 
Flash’d the thrill’d spirit’s love-devouring heat ; 
In that absorbing sigh perchance more blest, 

Than vulgar minds may be with all they seek possest.” (P. 44.) 


To these stanzas we have a note, which refers us “ to the 
account, in the ‘ Confessions,’ of Rousseau’s Passion for the 
Comtesse d’Houdetot (the mistress of St. Lambert), and_ his 
long walk every morning for the sake of the single kiss which 
was the common salutation of French acquaintance. “ Rousseau’s 
description of his feelings on this occasion may be considered as 
the most passionate, yet not impure description and expression 
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of love that ever kindled int) words, which after all must be 


felt from their very force to be inadequate to the delineation: a 
painting can give no sufficient ilea of the ocean.” 
Those who have read the ‘* Confessions” of Rousseau, in 
which the interior of « very bad heart is pretty fairly laid open, 
thanks to his inordinate vanity which hid from him at least half of 
is own turpitude!) have read enough to satisfy them that he was 
from first to last an animal fer natura, utterly incapable of 
domestication, of an unrestrained sensuality of thought, and 
passions so impotently fierce as to find their only corrective in 
their mutual interference. In the stormy interior of his mind, 
qualities at once rude and refined were in a sort of ‘ ruin recon- 
ciled;” and all which the pruriency of his wishes suggested, 
the pears of his imagination supplied the means of producing, 
so that together they conspired to send into society a senti- 
mental savage, with his appetites in their brutal strength and 
original m2. cc but at the same time decorated with all that 
the fancy could bestow to impose upon the heart and affec- 
tions. The kiss of desire surreptitiously enjoyed under the 
retence of a common salute is not, in our minds, what Lord 
yron calls it, ‘a passionate but not impure expression of love,” 
but a sort of mental treachery, in the profligate avowal of which 
there was the grossest impurity. The story is in perfect congruity 
with other disgusting confessions of this unblushing betrayer of 
himself, which every manly mind is desirous, for the credit of 
human nature, to drive from his memory. “ His love,” says 
Lord Byron, “was passion’s essence,” *an ethereal flame” which 
“no living dame” could satisfy, but which found out for itself 
‘© an ideal beauty,” which became “ in him existence itself,” 
and * teemed along his burning page.” This “ ideal beauty,” 
however, in the language of this fascinated poet, ‘ breathed 
itself into life in Julie,” and thus * hallowed, too, the memorable 
kiss,” the account of which has been already given; so that 
after all, the Platonic vision embodied itself occasionally in the 
son of some matron or yagi and led to impertinences and 
e philosopher very deserving of 
summary chastisement. Lord Byron supposes that a greater 
bliss might accompany these precious moments of Rousseau’s 
existence than vulgar minds enjoy in the possession of their 
direct and natural Teakaios But we take leave once again to 
enter our protest against this insulting misapplication of the 
word * yulgar.” e have no patience with an aristocracy of 
sentiment among men who upon other occasions will tolerate 
nothing but nature unmodified by culture. Upon the whole, we 
are convinced that there is no such riddle in the character of 
Rousseau as is generally pretended. He was a raving, romantic, 
bloated egotist, with a fine imagination but a selfish unfeeling heart : 
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self-banished from society by his own suspicious and unaccom- 
modating temper; incapable of esteem for the wise, respect for 
the great, or love for the virtuous; and expecting all, whether 
great, or wise, or virtuous, to worship his caprices, on pain of 
incurring his implacable resentment ; fond of the female sex, not 
from feelings of chivalrous devotion, but upon an engrossing and 
self-loving principle, which he denominates Lesoin d’étre aimé, 
without studying the means of making himself amiable. We are 
happy to dismiss him from our thoughts for the present: re- 
ininded of him we must often be by the theorems of moral and 
political philosophy which, emanating from his pen, and dressed 
in his eloquence, still keep the sober world in alarm for the first 
principles of civil society. 

Fatigued by these nauseating topics, we turn with delight to 
the exquisite stanzas descriptive of the night-scene near the sable 
heights of Jura, which has filled us with a melancholy admiration 
of the talents of this young nobleman, so worthy of the greatest 
themes, and so squandered upon the meanest. We cannot with- 
hold the verses from the reader which have drawn from us this 
remark :— 

‘* Tt is the hush of night, and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear, 
Mellowed and mingling, yet distinctly seen, 
Save darken’d Jura, whose capt heights appear 
; and drawing near, 
There breathes a living reguance from the shore, 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar, 

Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol more ; 


‘“* He is an evening reveller, who makes 
His life an infancy, and sings his fill ; 
At intervals, some bird from out the brakes, 
Starts into voice a moment, then is still. 
There seems a floating whisper on the hill, 
But that is fancy, for the starlight dews 
All silently their tears of love instil, 
_ Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 
Deep into Nature’s breast the spirit of her hues. 


“‘ Ye stars! which are the poetry of heaven ! 
If in your bright leaves we would read the fate 
Of men and empires,—’tis to be forgiven, 
That in our aspirations to be great, 
Our destinies o’erleap their mortal state, 
And claim a kindred with you; for ye are 
A beauty and a mystery, and create 
In us such love and reverence from afar, 
That fortune, fame, power, life, have named themselves a star. 
c2 
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«¢ All heaven and earth are still—though not in sleep, | 
But breathless, as we grow when feeling most ; | 
And silent, as we stand in thoughts too deep:— | 
All heaven and earth are still: From the high host 

Of stars, to the lull’d lake and mountain-coast, 

All is concentered in a life intense, 

Where not a beam, nor air, nor leaf is lost, 

But hath a part of being, and a sense 


Of that which is of all Creator and defence. 


«“ Then stirs the feeling infinite, so felt 

In solitude, where we are /east alone; 

A truth, which through our being then doth melt 
And purifies from self: it is a tone, 

The soul and source of music, which makes known 
Eternal harmony, and sheds a charm, 

Like to the fabled Cytherea’s zone, 

Binding all things with beauty ;—’twould disarm 


The spectre Death, had he substantial power to harm.” (P. 48.) 


Lausanne and Ferney naturally recall to the poet’s mind the 


celebrated men by whom they were once respectively inhabited— 
Gibbon and Voltaire. And thus he alludes to them and their 
works :— 


On man and man’s research could deign do more than smile.” 


‘Lausanne ! and Ferney! ye have been the abodes 

Of names which unto you bequeath’d a name ; 

Mortals, who sought and found, by dangerous roads, 

A path to perpetuity of fame: 

They were gigantic minds, and their steep aim, 

Was, Titan-like, on daring doubts to pile 

‘Thoughts which should call down thunder, and the flame 
Of Heaven, again assail’d, if Heaven the while 


(P. 57.) 


On the last two lines of the last quoted stanza, it is obvious to 


remark the agreement they hold with the favourite Epicurean 
persuasion promulged by Lucretius :-— 


‘¢ Omnis enim per se Divum natura necess’ est 
Immortali evo, summa cum pace fruatur, 
Semota a nostris rebus, sejunctaque longé ; 
Nam privata dolore omni, privata periclis, 
Ipsa suis pollens opibus, nihil indiga nostri, 
ec bene pro meritis capitur, nec tangitur ira.” 
Lucret. II. 645. 


Lord Byron has said but little on the character of Voltaire or 


Gibbon, but the touches are spirited with which he has briefly 
described them. The 108th stanza is a strange jumble of doubt 
and dogma, between which the theology of the poet appears to 
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fluctuate. He wishes peace to their ashes because he thinks that, 
if merited, the penalty is paid. It appears therefore that he has 
not only settled in his own mind the question whether future 
punishment will be perpetual or terminable, but has also settled 
the extent of its duration in the case before him; but this is all 
subject to the previous question, whether the writers above- 
mentioned have merited any punishment at all, on which subject he 
expresses some cautious scepticism. ‘The hour must come, how- 
ever, he very comfortably concludes, when we shall know how 
matters are in these respects, or shall all slumber quietly on one 
pillow in the dust, which we are sure must lie decayed ; and when 
we shall revive, we shall be forgiven or suffer what is just. And 
thus, having conceived himself to have silenced all disputes, and 
set conscience at ease, he invites us, with something more of 
religion than perhaps either Voltaire or Gibbon would have 
deemed consistent with pure philosophy, to peruse with him the 
works of our Maker, in that volume which nature opens before 
our eyes. We shall not stay to comment upon the reine 
ease with which these appalling questions are summarily dismissed, 
but shall content ourselves with surmising that there is an old 
book of some authority called the Bible, which, if carefully exa- 
mined, might be found to touch upon some of the topics above 
adverted to in a manner that might assist the renearthids of the 
candid inquirer. 

Lord Byron now draws towards the conclusion of what he 
thinks ‘‘may be a harmless wile,” and sums up his philosophy 
in one bevel challenge of the world, its sneers and its censures. 
“© He has ncither loved the world, nor the world him;” “ he has 
stood among men, not as one of them, ina shroud of thoughts 
which were not their thoughts” (meaning, of course, much 
better). Lest, however, the whole world might be thrown into 
despair by the severe rebukes which it has received from this 
authoritative castigator, he tells us, in the 114th stanza, that 
there may be some sincerity amongst us, though he has found it 
not,—that there may be two, or at least one, who “ are almost 
what they seem.” We wish that Lord Byron, instead of repro- 
bating us in terms so severe, would try to make us better. He 
has a powerful engine of moral persuasion in his hands, and 
might do much at this moment in diffusing among us the virtues 
of which we stand most particularly in need,—loyalty, patriotism, 
charity, and content. 

The four last stanzas of this poem are of a nature so peculiar, 
that we scarcely know how to approach them. There is some- 
thing in certain affinities so close as naturally to shut out the 
interference of strangers, and which bid us preserve a respectful 
distance—a privacy so peculiar and exclusive as to make all 
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intrusion profane. But intrusion there can be none when 
entrance is invited; and all the world has been invited, by the 
publications of Lord Byron himself, to take cognisance of the 
occurrences of his family. We shall make but little use of the 
opportunity afforded us, for we are not very fond of the subject, 
and we really think that it is unwisely introduced into the present 
m. In this instance, at least, the public feeling does not side 
with the poet, and there is an eloquence in mute forbearance that 
is sometimes invincibly strong in its own defence. If * to aid the 
developement of his infant’s mind—to watch the dawn of her littie 
parts sit and see almost her “a growth—to view her catch 
nowledge of objects—to hold her lightly on a gentle knee—and 
rint on her soft cheek a parent’s kiss,” were things so nor 
in the eyes of Lord Byron, alas! why are they not his to enjoy 
Who but Lord Byron himself has robbed Lord Byron of these 
cheap and yet unpurchasable pleasures? But is he really wanting 
what is ailen? if not, then - is not robbed at all. Is he sure 
that he has the true relish for these innocent and tranquil joys? 
If he has, how deeply does it concern him to cultivate and 
strengthen this better part of his nature, till developed by culture, 
and confirmed by use, it may become paramount over all those 
vagrant, eal and turbulent delights, which have hurried 
him out of the ways of pleasantness and the paths of peace. At 
mac we cannot say that we greatly sympathise with this 
arent in the separation he so pathetically laments, because, 
according to all appearances, the education and instruction which 
his child would receive at his hands would he, in most respects, in 
direct opposition to the culture which we should think most 
advisable to be adopted. We should be for giving her a genuine 
English education, according to the homely maxims of our fore- 
fathers, laying the foundation as early as possible in scriptural 
lessons, and building on the rock of Christianity. We should be 
for imposing a gentle yoke upon the passions, for keeping useful- 
ness always in sight, and more especially for guarding the 
entrances to the heart and imagination against morbid sensibility 
and false refinemient—those guests so importunate and so hard 
to be dislodged. We are constrained to say, moreover, that we 
should certainly withhold from the pupil the perusal of Lord 
Byron’s poems. 
Upon the whole, with respect to the execution of thisthird Canto 


of the poem, so unmeaningly called ‘ Childe Harold’s Pilgri- 


mage,” we think it quite equal to the former parts of the work; 
and of consequence greatly superior to the smaller poems of the 
saine author, of which we have in former numbers spoken as we 
have thought they deserved. The loose and luxuriant harmony 
of the stanza in which this his principal poem is written has 
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afforded room enough for that expansion of thought in which he 
seems to delight, and has allowed him to interweave sentiment 
and description into one continuous and complex idea; and the 
necessity which this structure imposes of filling out the dimen- 
sions of each stanza with a single subject, which to minds less 
abundant would be felt as an inconvenience, has greatly favoured 
the play and pliability of Lord Byron’s genius. [ach stanza, 
being a whole, made up of parts mutually conspiring to one 
general impression, acts with a collective force upon the imagina- 
tion; and when the necessary amplification does not dilute but 
accumulate the strength of the general idea, there is no form of 
versification more powerlully sluilen Lord Byron has many 
harsh lines, some proceeding from imadvertence end some per- 
haps from affectation, but in general he is a great master of this 
form of verse; less monotonous than either Thomson or 
Beattie, and as rich as either of them in poetical combinations ; 
nor does Lord Byron come much behind them in the higher 
qualities of the poet. ‘The one may excel him in magnificence, 
and the other in pathos, but in variety of description, boldness of 
imagery, and a certain opulence of expression derived from native 
resources, Lord Byron is inferior to none, Spencer perhaps 
alone excepted, who have gone before him in the same path of 
poetry. ‘The difficulty arising from the necessary repetition of 
the rhymes, Lord Byron has overcome with as little appearance 
of struggle, or sacrifice of the proprieties of language, as any of his 
predecessors: his victory has been easy, and his triumph complete. 
He has also avoided the argumentative, the allegorical, and the 
pedantic manner. His figures are natural, short, and perspicuous, 
and his pictures warm and bright, without gaudiness or deceptious 
ornament. But still it must be confessed that there is in this 
poem neither the elevation of thought nor strength of delineation 
which are found in the Castle of Indolence, nor that picturesque 
display of character, and delicacy of touch in moral painting, by 
which the Minstrel is distinguished, wherein is described the ear] 

call of the poet of nature to the fulfilment of his destiny, with the 
vigour and vivacity of conscious genius, and with the intelligence 


of an initiated yotary, to whom the mysteries of poetic inspiration 
were known by experience. 
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Ant. IL—OWEN’S NEW VIEW OF SOCIETY, &e. 


1, 4 New View of Society; or Essays on the Principle of the 
Formation of the Human Character, and the application of the 
Principle to Practice. By one of His Majesty’s Justices of 
Peace for the County of Lanark. Cadell and Davies, and 
Hatchard. Londen, 1816. 

2, An Account of the Origin, Principles, Proceedings, and Results 
of an Institution for teaching Adults to read, established in the 
contiguous Purts of Buck and Berks, in 1814. Dedicated to 
His Royzl Highness the Prince Regent, Patron of the In- 
stitution. pp. 140. Hatchard. London, 1816. 


Avra time when distress is so general as to employ all the intel- 
lect of the community in considering its origin, consequences, and 
means of removal: at a time when we learn from authority that 
above a hundred thousand children are growing up, in the metro- 
polis alone, totally without the means of education; that 
crimes of all kinds have formidably increased in numerical 
amount; and that a generation of juvenile delinquents is over- 
flowing in our streets, trained from iniancy to the practice of 
robbery as their trade through lite—at such a season a “ New 
View of Society” offers a prospect of no common interest. The 
idea of improvement in this * work-day world” is always 
agreeable: how consolatory then, at a time like the present, to 
learn, ‘on the experience of a life devoted to the subject, that 
the members of any community may by degrces be trained to 
live without crime, without punishment, without idleness, and 
withoul poverty; for each of these is the effect of error in the 
various systems prevalent throughout the world.” (P. 46.) 

It will be known to those of our readers who have visited the 
falls of Clyde, that Mr. Owen, the sanguine author of this 
Utopia, is the proprietor of one of those extensive manulacto- 
ries which, in our heterogeneous land, so often surprise us in the 
midst of romantic scenery, and by a discipline more salutary 
than pleasing, force us abruptly to descend from the regions of 
fancy to the realities of life and labour. By great attention, 
pains, and skill, he has succeeded in bringing the population 
(and that not iaconsiderable) under his immediate care into re~ 
gular habits of order and sobriety. 

His * principles, applied to the community at New Lanark, at first 
under many of the most discouraging circumstances, but persevered 
in for thirteen years, effected a complete change in the general cha- 
racter of the village, containing upwards of 2000 inhabitants, and into 
which, also, there was a constant influx of new comers.—But, as the 
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promulgation of new miracles is not for present times, it is not pre- 
tended that under such circumstances ene and all are become wise and 
good; or, that they are free from error: but it may be truly stated, 
that they now constitute a very improved society, that their worst 
habits are gone, and that their minor ones would soon disappear under 
a continuance of the application of the same principles: that during 
the period mentioned, scarcely a legal punishment has been inflicted, 
or an application been made for parish funds by any individual among 
them. Drunkenness is not seen in their streets, and the children are 
taught and trained in the village school without corporal, and with 
little of any punishment. The community exhibits the general ap- 
pearance of indus try, temperance, co omfort, health, and happiness.” 
(P. $1.) 

Encouraged by this local success, the author has benevolently 
turned his mind to the reformation of the world at large. He 
confidently states the * principles on which he has proceeded to 
be universal, and applicable to all times, persons, and circum- 
stances.” With an eagerness, in which, we doubt not, our 
readers will participate, though still, it must be owned, not 
without some misgivings, we unfolded the pages from which 
we were to learn how a reform so devoutly to be wished might 
have its consummation. Here, to our surprise, we found that 
all the crimes and all the disorders of life are to be as- 
cribed to a single error which has prevailed in the world ‘ from 
the earliest ages to this day, and is the true and sole origin of 
evil. It generates and perpetuates ignorance, hatred, and re- 
venge. It severs man from man throughout the various regions 
of the earth, and makes enemies of those, who but for this gross 
error would have enjoyed each other's kind offices and sincere 
fr 


This error cannot much longer exist; for every day will make it 
more and more evident that the character of man is, without a single 
exceplion, always formed for him; that it may be, and is chiefly 
created by his predecessors 5 that they give him, or may give him, hig 
adeas and habits, which are the powers that govern and direct his con- 
duct. Man, therefore, never did, nor is it possible he ever can, form his 
own character. 

“ The knowledge of this important fact has not been derived from 
any of the wild and heated speculations of an ardent and ungoverned 
imagination; on the contrary, it proceeds from a long and patient 
study of the theory and practice of human nature, under many varied 
circumstances, and it will be found to be a deduction drawn from 
such a multiplicity of facts as affords the most complete demon- 
stration. 

«© And had not mankind been misinstructed from infancy on this sub- 
ject, making it necessary they should unlearn that which they have 
been taught, the simple statement now given would render this truth 
instantancously obvious to every rational mind,” (P. 23.) 
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It might have been imagined that an idea brought forward 
with such unusual parade would have at least the recommen- 
dation of novelty. But, to say nothing of its strong resem- 
blance to the istihesion system of moral necessity (a resem- 
blance however which we fully believe to be accidental, and only 
attributable to the common family likeness which such opini- 
ons bear to one another), it is remarkable that Mr. Belsham 
promulgated the same doctrine, and equally absolved mankind 
from all responsibility for their delinquencies, full twenty years 

. © The only difference,” he assures us, ‘* between the most 
virtuous and the most vicious person is that the former was placed 
in circumstances, and exposed to impressions, which generated 
virtuous habits and affections, and the latter in circumstances by 
which vicious principles and dispositions were produced.” * And 
yet, after these important discoveries, we continue to permit “ a 
comparatively few individuals unintentionally to occasion the 
rest of mankind to be surrounded by circumstances which i- 
evitably form such and such characters, and afterwards to deem 
ita duty and a right to punish them even to death for possessing 
those characters which they themselves have been the instruments 
of my, (Owen, p. 12.) 

e shall not give weight to this mischievous illusion by un- 
dertaking its formal refutation. It is contradicted by the most 
cursory survey of human life. Are not the members of the same 


family, who are brought up on the same plan, at least as differ- 
ent in character as in feature ? 


‘¢ Castor gaudet equis: ovo prognatus eodem, 

Pugnis——.” 
Are not an Amphion and a Zethus to be seen under almost every 
roof? In the course of his extensive commerce with the world, 
has Mr. Owen never found vice springing up in spite of the 
most careful cultivation? Has the fair flower of virtue never 
met him unexpectedly in the wild, rooted in the most unkindly 
soil, exposed to every blast, and nurtured with no other care 
than the common care of Heaven? Is he not aware that the 
crew of the same ship, the soldiers of the same regiment, the 
workmen of the same manufactory, the children of the same 
school, the members of the same profession, each in their own 
sphere, present us with an epitome of the world at large, in 
which good and bad are mixed together in every possible de- 
gree and shade? On what secret causes the inequalities of cha- 
racter do mainly depend, this is not the occasion for discussing : 
but thus much is certain; the cause lies within, and is to be 
found in the individual, not in the circumstances of his situation. 


* Belsham’s Elements, p. 291, 
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" Quod petis, hic est, 
Est Ulubris, animus si te non deficit—.” 

Otherwise, should we find the vicious in every age, in eve 
condition of life, alike in habit and character; differing at the 
same time in education, in climate, in age, in birth, in fortune, 
as far as heathenism differs from Christianity, as far as the frigid 
from the torrid zone; differing in short in every external cir- 
cumstance of advantage or disadvantage that can be put into the 
comparison—yet brought into the same circle, and reduced to the 
same level, by their vices alone. 

In fact it appears that this enlightened author, at the ve 
time that he is considering the rest of mankind as benighted 
in the thickest darkness, is himself completely a prey to those 
idola spectis described by Bacon as the besetting evil of local 
habits and associations.* ‘These habits and circumstances have 
induced him to consider the world itself as either being, or at 
least as very capable of becoming, a vast manutactory; the in- 
dividuals who inhabit it are the threads of the loom, which are 
to receive their station and their colour, their fineness or coarse- 
ness of texture, from the plastic hand of the master-mover of the 
whole, according to the pattern which he keeps before him. He 
alone is superior to partialitics and prejudices, while all his fel- 
low-creatures are blinded by their narrow views and professional 
interests. 


These ‘ arrangements cannot be submitted to the mere commercial 
character, in whose estimation to forsake immediate gain would be to 
show symptoms of a disordered imagination: nor to the mere men of 
the law ; for they are necessarily trained to endeavour to make wron 
appear right, or involve both in a maze of intricacies, and to legalize 
injustice: nor to political leaders or their partizans; for they are em- 
barrassed by the trammels of party which mislead their judgment : 
nor to those termed heroes and conquerors, or their followers; for 
their minds have been trained to consider the infliction of human mi- 
sery, and the commission of military murders, a glorious duty and 
almost beyond reward. 

«« Nor yet to the fashionable or splendid in their appearance ; for 
these are from infancy trained to deceive and to be deceived, to ac- 
cept shadows for substances, and to live a life of insincerity and con- 
sequent discontent and misery. 

** And still less are they to be exclusively submitted to the official 
expounders and defenders of the various opposing religious systems 
throughout the world ; for many of these are actively engaged in pro- 
pagating many imaginary notions, which cannot fail to vitiate the ra- 
tional powers of man, and perpetuate his misery. 

«« These principles therefore, and the practical systems which the 
recommend, are not to be submitted to the judgment of those who 


* De Augm, Scientiarum, lib, v. cap. iv. 
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have becn trained under and continue in any of these unhappy com- 
binations of circumstances ; but they are to be submitted to the dis- 
passionate and patient investigation and decision of those individuals 
of every rank and class and denomination in society, who have become 
in some degree conscious of the errors in which they exist ; who have 
felt the thick mental darkness by which they are surrounded; who are 
ardently desirous of discovering and following truth wherever it may 
Jead; and who can perceive the inseparable connexion between indi- 
vidual and general, public and private good.” (P. 57.) 


On first arriving at these disgusting passages, we had thrown 
aside all idea of arresting the progress of this strange work to- 
wards that * vault of all the Capulets” to which it must quickly 
find its way. But upon reflecting again that these essays have 
been obtruded into notice with no slight parade; published by a 


respectable bookseller; severaily dedicated (with wondertul con- 


sistency) to Mr. Wilberforce, the Manufacturers of Britain, the 


British Public, and even the Prince Regent; their author exten- 
sively known as an active and benevolent member of society, as well 
as the proprictor of a well-ordered manufactory: above all, when 
we remembered his connexion with some of the zealous and 
active promoters of public education among the lower classes, 
and his agreement with their wniversal, unexclusive, or compro- 
mising principle; all these considerations induce us to pay his 
speculations an attention of which in themselves they are utterl 
unworthy. Neither is it reasonable, when an author steps forth 
under the mask of general philanthropy to assail the National 
Faith, the National Church, and the National Education, that 
the mere absurdity of his errors should be pleaded in his defence, 
or the excess of his conceit protect him trom exposure. Trul 
happy should we feel if any of the following reflections should 
purge his mental ray of that mist which now overcasts it, and 
e instrumental in leading him to truths which he evidently has 
never yet examined at the fountain head; where he might find 
that there is something more in Christianity than can be under- 
stood from the Athanasian creed, or even from the Assembly’s 
Catechism. The earliest apologisis of our holy faith, with equal 
simplicity and justice, only requested of their imperial perse- 
cutors that they might not be condemned without inquiry, without 
examination made as to what they professed and what they 
practised. ‘The demand was reasonable, and sometimes listened 
to even in those iron times; but it does seem a little hard that 
in the present day there should be ground for addressing the 
same complaint to one who is himself called Christian. 

We have made this serious prelude, because we wished the 
reader to be prepared against some degree of surprise, if not of 
horror, before he is told, as told he must be, that the vices 
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which deform the world at large, and this country in particular, 
arise naturally from the religion wach is taught to mdividuals in 
their infancy. (P . 88, 39, 92, &c. ) 


“ The doctrines which have been and are now taught throughout the 
world must necessarily create and perpetuate, and they do create and 
perpetuate, a total want of mental charity among men. ‘They also 
generate superstition, bigotry, hypocrisy, hatred, revenge, wars, and 
all their evil consequences. For it has been and is a fundamental 
principle in every system hitherto taught, with exceptions more no- 
minal than real, ¢ That man will possess merit and receive eternal 
reward by believing the doctrines of that peculiar system; that he 
will be eternally punished if he disbelieves them; that ‘all those innu- 
merable individuals also, who, through time, have not been taught to 
believe the tenets of this same system, must be doomed to eternal 
misery.” Yet nature itself, in ail its works, is perpetually operating 
to convince man that such imaginary principles are gross absurdities. 

“ Yes, my deluded fellow-men, believe me, for your future hap- 
piness, that the facts around us, when you sh: all observe them aright, 
will make it evident even to demonstration, that all such doctrines 
must be erroneous, because the will of man has no power whatever 
over his opinions ; he must, and ever did, and ever will, believe what has 
been, is, or may be impressed on hes mind by his predecessors, and the 
circumstances which surround him. It becomes therefore the essence 
of irrationality to suppose that any human being, from the creation 
to this day, could deserve praise or blame, reward or punishment, for 
the prepossession of such education.’ (P. 39.) 

“ The doctrines which have been taught to every known sect, com- 
bined with the external circumstances by which they have been sur- 
rounded, have been directly calculated, and could not fail to produce 
the characters which have existed. And the doctrines in which the 
inhabitants of the world are now instructed, combined with thie ex- 
ternal circumstances by which they are surrounded, form the charac- 
ters which at present pervade society. 

** Were it possible, without national prejudice, to examine into the 
matter of instruction which is now given in some of our boasted new 
systems for the instruction of the poor, it would be found as wretched 
almost as any which can be devised. In proof of this statement, enter 
any one of the schools denominated National, request the master to 
show the acquirements of the children ; these are called out, and he 
asks them theological questions to which men of the most profound 
erudition cannot make a rational reply : the children, however, readily 
answer as they had been previously instructed, for memory in this 
mockery of learning is all that is required. 

*« ‘Thus the child, whose natural faculty of comparing ideas, or whose 
rational powers, shall be the soonest destroyed, if, at the same time, 
he possess a memory to retain incongruities without connexion, will 
become what is termed the first scholar in the class; and three fourths 
of the time which ought to be devoted to the acquirement of useful 
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instruction, is really occupied in destroying the mental powers of these 
children.” 


From these and other passages it appears that the regenerated 
world is to be built up on the ag 7 of pure Deism, and a 
society in which poverty and crime shall be unknown is to be 
founded on the ruins of Christianity. This is indeed new 

und. Hitherto, even the enemies of the faith have acknow- 
eer its political advantages, and have approved its restraining 

wer over others, however insensible to it they may have 

n themselves. Even its personal enemy is forced to pay 
many a reluctant tribute to that genial influence which gradually 
softened the harshest features of human nature, and brought by 
the evidence of history to acknowledge its beneficial effects upon 
morals; even he confesses, in direct contradiction to our modern 
reformer, that “ in the most corrupt state of Christianity, the 
barbarians might learn justice from the law, and mercy from the 
gospel ;” * and if the knowledge of their duty was insufficient to 
guide their actions, or to regulate their passions, they were some- 
times restrained by conscience, and frequently punished by 
remorse.*”’ But it was reserved for the present age to learn 
that vice does not flourish in spite of a Christian education, but 
in consequence of it; and that “it is an utter impossibility that 
man can become rational, or enjoy the happiness which other- 
wise his nature is capable of attaining, until dink errors shall be 
exposed and annihilated.” (P. 37.) 

n the room of our present erroneous faith, the doctrine which 
is to be inculcated in this approaching Millennium, ‘is notderived 
from any of the uncertain legends of the days of dark and gross 
ignorance, but from the plain and obvious facts which now exist 
throughout the world. And a due attention to these facts, to 
these truly revealed works of nature, will soon instruct, or rather 


compel, mankind to discover the universal error in which they 
have been trained. 


“The principle then on which the doctrines taught in the New 
{Institution are proposed to be founded is, that they shall be in unison 
with such universally revealed facts which cannot err. 

“‘ The following are some of the facts which, with a view to this part 
of the undertaking, may be deemed fundamental. 

‘« That man is born with a desire to obtain happiness, which desire 
is the primary cause of all his actions, continues through life, and, in 
popular language, is called self-interest. | 

*« That he is also born with the germs of animal propensities, or the 
desire to sustain, enjoy, and propagate life ; and which desires, as they 
grow and develope themselves, are termed his natural inclinations. 


* Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. xxxvii. 
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* That he is born likewise with faculties, which in their growth 
receive, convey, compare, and become conscious of receiving and 
comparing, ideas.” 

«That the desire of happiness in man, the germs of his natural 
inclinations, and the faculties by which he acquires knowledge, are 
formed, unknown to himself, in the womb; and, whether perfect or 
imperfect, they are alone the immediate work of the Creator, and over 

ich the infant and future man have no control. 

“‘ That these inclinations and faculties are not formed exactly alike 
in any two individuals ; hence the diversity of talents, and the varied 
impressions called liking and disliking, which the same external 
objects make on different minds, and the lesser varieties which exist 
among men whose characters have been formed apparently under 
similar circumstances. 

‘¢ That the knowledge which man receives is derived from the 
objects around him, and chiefly from the example and instruction of 
his immediate predecessors.” 

«That the misery which he experiences, and the happiness which 
he enjoys, depend on the kind and degree of knowledge which he 
receives, and which is possessed by those around him,” 

“ That it consequently becomes of the first and highest importance 
that man should be taught to distinguish truth from error. 

“That man has no other means of discovering that which is false, 
except by his faculty of reason, or power of acquiring and comparing 
the ideas which he receives. 

“That when this faculty is properly cultivated or trained from 
infancy, and the child is aoa instructed to retain no impressions 
or ideas, which by his powers of comparing them appear to be incon- 
sistent, then the individual will acquire real knowledge.’ “ And 
when the mind receives these notions which it cannot comprehend, 
along with those ideas which it is conscious are true and yet incon- 
sistent with such notions, then the reasoning faculties become injured, 
the individual is taught or forced to believe, and not to think or reason, 
and partial insanity or defective powers of judging ensue. 

** That all men are thus trained at present, and hence the inconsist- 
éncies and misery of the world. 

** That the fundamental errors now impressed from infancy on the 
minds of all men, and from whence all their other errors proceed, are, 
that they form their own individual characters, and possess merit or 
demerit for the peculiar notions impressed on the mind during its early 
growth, &c, &c.” 

“That when these truths are made evident to the understanding, 
every individual will necessarily endeavour to promote the happiness of 
every other individual within his sphere of action, because he must 
clearly, and without any doubt, comprehend such conduct to be the 
essence of self-interest, or the true cause of self-happiness. 

“‘ Here then is a firm foundation on which to erect vital religion, 
pure and undefiled, and the only one which, without any counteracting 
evil, can give peace and happiness to man. 

** And it is to bring into practical operation, in forming the charac- 
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ters of men, these most important of all truths, that the religious part 
of the Institution at New Lanark will be chiefiy directed, and such are 
the fundamental principles upon which the Instructor will proceed. 

«They are thus publicly avowed before all men, that they may 
undergo discussion, and the most severe scrutiny and investigation, 

“ Let those, therefore, who are esteemed the most learned and wise 
throughout the various states and empires of the world, examine them 
to their foundation, compare them with every fact which exists ; and if 
the shadow of inconsistency or falsehood be discovered, let it be pub- 
licly exposed, that error may not more abound. 

“ But should they withstand this extended ordeal, and prove them- 
selves, through the most multiplied trials, uniformly consistent with 
every known fact of the creation, and therefore true beyond future 
attempts of disproof; then let it be so declared, that man may be 
permitted by man to become rational, and that the misery of the 
world may be speedily removed.” 


We will not attempt to weaken the effect which this Confession 
of Faith of the Church of New Lanark must produce on the 
reader’s mind. Nothing, undoubtedly, can better tend to show 
the honest simplicity of the author, than this full and open detail 
of the principles he intends to substitute for the errors of revela- 
tion, lest his disciples should be rashly led, as has sometimes 
happened, to throw offtheir original belief without exactly know- 
ing what was to succeed. ‘This appearance of honesty disarms 
our indignation of any thing like enmity, but it cannot make 
us forget our duty. Amicus Benevolus, amicus Philosophus, sed 
magis amica Veritas. We must therefore be allowed to intro- 
duce some remarks suggested by this subject; not so much 
for the sake of Mr. Owen, to whose mind, we are disposed 
to believe from many passages in his book, other remedies 
might be more uscfully applied than reasoning: but for the 
sake of those who may so far resemble him as to think that 
* errors now universally exist, and must be overcome solely by 
the force of reason ;” and who unfortunately include our National 
Faith among those errors. 

We are sufficiently willing to allow the creed of the Deist to be 
plausible and reasonable, and, but for experience, we might add, 
natural. We have no wish to impeach the truth of Hume’s 
remark, when he alleges that “if men were led into the appre- 
hension of invisible, intelligent power, by a contemplation of the 
works of nature, they could never possibly entertain any concep- 
tion but of one single Being, who bestowed existence and order 
on this vast machine, and adjusted all its parts according to one 
regular plan or connected system.” * It is evident, however, 
that men are no led to embrace this reasonable faith by a con- 
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templation of the works of nature; and that the generality of 
mankind would continue to rise up early, and to take rest late, 
and eat the bread of carcfulness from the first to the last sun 
which shone upon their labours, in a state of undisturbed indifler- 
ence as to all above them, if no friendly teacher interposed, and 
directed their attention upward from that glorious luminary to 
its Author and their own. : 

Deism, therefore, is no more a natural product of the mind than 
Christianity, and requires to be taught as much as any other creed. 
Deism, or Unitarianism, or whatever else Mr. Owen and his 
coadjutors may determine to inculcate on the rising generation, 
is to be founded on what principles? LKither on the principles 
of reason, or of revelation. No middle answer can be returned. 
Mr. Owen, it is evident, would prefer the method in which he 
is so great an adept; for he acknowledges that even ‘the mea- 
sures now proposed,” for the improvement of national education 
by rejecting all systematic modes of faith, ‘ are only a compro- 
mise with the errors which now almost universally exist, and 
must be overcome solely by the force of reason.” (P. 120.) Be 
it so then:—let us first try the force of reason. But as it is de- 
sirable to apply experiment in aid of theory, we will begin by 
reminding the author of a slight fact which is not unimportant, 
though it appears to have escaped his recollection; viz. that we 
possess the records of many ages during which reason was left 
alone to trim the iamp of religion, and that the light so produced 
was truly a pale and ineffectual ray. Perhaps among the various 
occupations of a very different nature which must often have dis- 
tracted his thoughts from matters of such distant date, he has not 
found leisure to consider attentively the pains his favourite Reason 
took, in search of the First Good, Tirst Perfect, and First Fair : 
—perhaps he has not followed her from the eastern to the western 
hemisphere, and found her in both prostrated before the altar of 
the Sun, the visible god of this world:—perhaps he has not 
entered the tangled paths of Grecian sl teeealan where he 
might find Reason sometimes holding unintelli rible discourse 
with the Monad of Pythagoras, or the ‘Triad of Pinto, and some- 
times in company with the thirty thousand deities of pagan 
idolatry :—perhaps—but these mazes have no end. Let us con- 
duct him at once to the wisest heathen—to the man who, like 
himself, was the practical benefactor of those who came within 
his reach, but, wiser than himself, knew the limits of his own 
powers; or let us introduce him to this man’s disciple—to the 
most accomplished pupil of the wisest of Reason’s sons, from 
whom he will hear the humiliating confession, .that it is difficult 
tu discover (for reason to discover) the Father of the Universe, 
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and that if discovered, it is impossible to disclose him to mankind 
at large.* This is poor encouragement to trust to the influence 
of reason ; to induce us to put out our lamp, that we may light it 
again by the meteor of Mr. Owen's imagination. 

Judging partly from the inconsistencies into which such men 
as Socrates and Aristotle and Cicero fell, and partly from those 
into which Mr. Owen himself has fallen, we entertain great doubt 
whether his own conviction of the Being and Unity of God is in. 
fact derived solely from that Reason which he so blindly adores. 
Nor would this be a singular instance of the receiver of a benefit 
mistaking his benefactor, and laying his offering on the wrong 
altar. In Reason’s own age, the man who was providentially 
preserved from disease or shipwreck, paid his sacrifice to Nep- 
tune or /Esculapius. So, perhaps, Mr. Owen may owe to the 
creed which he was taught in his infancy, that clear view of the 
«¢ purest essence that imagination can conceive,” (p. 24.) for 
which he fondly believes himself indebted to the reason of his 
maturef years. 

The second theory is more plausible and more prevalent. ‘This 
proposes to teach the Unity of the Creator, and the allegiance 
due to Him from mankind, on the authority of the Bible, but to 
teach a system without mystery, to dispense with any declaration of 
wer in which all cannot conscientiously join.” (P. 75.) Here our 
road is soon made smooth and plain. ‘The Quakers reject bap- 
tism; the Socinians deny the atonement, the corruption of human 
nature, and the divinity of our Lord; the Unitarians acknow- 
ledge neither Saviour nor Comforter; so that we are quickly 
reduced to a code of pure and simple Deism, as the only code in 
which all can join conscientiously. But mark the inconsistency. 
While you teach the people, on the authority of revelation, the 
Being of a Creator and moral governor of the universe, the 
people cannot fail to observe that the facts of the creation and 
the existence of a future state, in which men are to be rewarded 
** according to their works” on earth, are not more explicitl 
declared in that sacred volume, than is the truth disclosed, that 
God sent his only Son into the world to die for our sins and to rise 
again e our justification—than is the truth, that this Advocate 
with the Father commanded his disciples to promulgate these 
glad tidings to the world, and to baptize all nations in the name of 
the Three Persons of the Trinity—than is the fact, that it was 
declared to the Son, “ Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever.” 

These are particular instances : but the argument is of universal 
application, that if either more or less is taught on the authority 
ot the Bible than the Bible contains, we must either use the 
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precaution of the Romish church, and withhold the Bible,which 
would ill agree with the dilerality of the general scheme; or we 
must be prepared to hear the people ask, why they should restrain 
their passions and desires through fear or hope of future retribu- 
tion, when they are permitted to lay no stress on other facts which 
are declared no less positively than a future retribution ? If the 
are not to believe that ‘* the Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
amongst us, and that the Word was God ;” why should they be- 
lieve that “ the Son of Man will come in his glory, and all the 
holy angels with him, to judge the quick and dead?” If one is 
a figure of speech, or a periphrastic mode of expression, the other 
may be an allegory—ii: other words, the whole may be a fable, in- 
vented for the convenience of the higher ranks, to keep the more 
numerous class contented and in order: let us eat and drink, for 
to morrow we die. There is no possible escape from this dilemma; 
the whale of the Bible must be received, or none. If the teacher 
cuts down the doctrines of Scripture to the fashion of his own ra- 
tional creed, nothing can hinder the people from interpreting 
the precepts of Scripture according to the dictates of their natural 
passions.* 

We cannotdismiss the system without mystery, till we have traced 
it to the last hold. ‘* Let the plan then which has now been 
recommended be steadily put in practice from infancy, without 
counteractions from the systems of education which now exist, 
and let the mind from its birth receive those ideas only which are 
consistent with each other, which are in unison with all the known 
facts of the creation, and which are therefore true:” (VP. 32.) 
that is, let a population of pure Deists be reared up to man- 
hood: then let us ask, Have you really * led them in the plain 
path leading direet to happiness?” have you furnished them 
with a more effectual shield against the buffets of adversity ? 
have you enabled them better to defy the oppressor’s wrong, 
the proud man’s contumely, and all the heavy loads which age, 
and ache, and penury, lay on nature? This perpetual inheri- 
tance, this unalienable patrimony of our fallen race, pain, and 
poverty, labour and sorrow, will still remain: and then what 
comfort for the Deist? what does he know of his Deity, but 
that he is the author of a world in which evil is in a large pro- 
portion mixed with good; and with regard to himself, that he 


* Itis not to be supposed that Mr. Owen’s individual success in reforming his 
community at New Lanark offers any practical contradiction to our remarks, He 
says, indeed, that his principles * effected a complete change in the general charac- 
ter of the village.” But these principles were those of superintendance, encou- 
ragement, and instruction, of which no one doubts the power ; not his antichristian 
principles, 
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has dispensed to him a condition in which, to say the best of it, 
he finds constant labour, and frequent misery; nay, for all he 
knows, has placed him there to take his chance in the wide 
world on which he is thrown, to s/rut or fret his hour on the 
stage, and then, as far as appears, to sink into annihilation! Is 
this physic for affliction? is this balm for pain? Are the doc- 
trines which clear up such wretched uncertainties by unfolding 
the real state and destination of mankind, to be blasphemed as 
‘creating a total want of mental charity among men, as genera- 
ting superstition, bigotry, and hypocrisy?” What has the 
Deist to propose as a compensation for that consolatory belief 
which he would eradicate from the minds of the rising gene- 
ration, and which assures them that ‘* God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, to the end that all that be- 
lieve in him should not perish, but have everlasting life?” 
Had Mr. Owen more experimental acquaintance with the re- 
ligion he so ignorantly and presumptuously vilifies, he would 
know that the truths contained in that verse, and the conse- 
quences that spring from it, have real efficacy to establish per- 
manently the happiness of man, by converting his heart, his 
affections, his actions, from the power of sin to the practice of 
virtue: to form, in short, that character which he is himself so 
anxious to form, and to endue it besides with a thousand sub- 
limer graces of which he has unhappily no idea: still further, and 
what is more to the present purpose, that they have power to 
lull the agonies of remorse, to cheer the couch of pain, to smooth 
the bed of age, to lighten the pressure of poverty, and to dry 
the tears of affliction. The rich may forget themselves in dis- 
sipation, the philosopher may amuse himself with his specula- 


tions; but to rob the poor man of his faith is to leave him 


poor indeed; and is so far the least pardonable of all robberies, 
that it is committed with the least temptation. 


“ Enter,” he says, “any one of the schools denominated Na- 
tional, request the master to show the acquirements of the children; 
these are called out, and he asks them theological questions to which 
men of the most profound erudition cannot make a rational reply : the 
children however readily answer as they had been previously in- 


structed, for memory in this mockery of learning is all that is re- 
quired”? 


The error involved in this passage, were it confined to its 


present author, would be little worth noticing. We wish it 
were not countenanced by a writer of a very different stamp. 


“In those parts of Europe,” says Mr. Dugald Stewart, “ where 
the prevailing opinions involve the greatest variety of errors and cor- 
ruptions, it is, I believe, a common idea with many respectable and 
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enlightened men, that in every country it is most prudent to conduct 
the religious instruction of youth upon the plan which is prescribed 
by the national establishment; in order that the pupil, according to 
the vigour or feebleness of his mind, may either shake off in future 
life the prejudices of the memory, or die in the popular persuasion. 
This idea, I own, appears to me equally antecled and dangerous. 
If religious opinions have, as will not be disputed, a powerful influ- 
ence on the og. pra and on the conduct of mankind, does not hu- 
manity require of us to rescue as many victims as possible from the 
hands of bigotry; and to save them from the cruel alternative of re- 
maining under the gloom of a depressing superstition, or being 
distracted by a perpetual conflict between the heart and under- 
standing !”? * 


Now it appears to us a most glaring inconsistency, that the 
same author howd blame those parents, or instructors, or pro- 
moters of education, who train up a child in the belief to which 
they adhere themselves, who within a few pages acknowledges 
it to be * agreeable to the intentions of nature, that the greater 
part of the opinions on which we act in life are not the result 
of our investigations; and indeed that, were the case otherwise, 
society could not subsist; for nothing can be more evident than 
that the bulk of mankind, condemned as they are to laborious 
occupations, which are incompatible with intellectual improve- 
ment, are perfectly incapable of forming their own opinions on 
some of the most important subjects that can employ the human 
mind.” 

To confess this, and in the same breath to complain that the 
young are taught to imbibe in their childhood the popular opi- 
nions, can only be consistent on the presumption that the youn 
are thus taught what the old do not believe. But if it shoul 
happen that the instructor is sincere in the faith he inculcates ! 
surely he only obeys the most natural instinct of affection. We 
feed our children, we clothe them, we correct the disorders of 
their physical, and the defects of their moral constitution, with- 
out waiting till they have formed their opinion on the propriety of 
using animal food, or wearing a setienles dress, or on the ques- 
tion whether the evil of a disordered system, natural or moral, be 
greater or less than the inconvenience of the remedies it requires. 
On what principle? but because we consider their life and health 
and moral sense of paramount importance. On exactly the same 
principle we instil into their infant minds a belief of those truths 
which we sincerely and truly hold to be far more important still ; 
not from any selfish fear lest they should disturb our peace by 
their future heterodoxy, but from an affectionate wish that they 
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may partake of comforts of which we ourselves have experienced 

the value; not from prejudice, but from deliberate conviction ; 

not from rancour against different opinions, but from confidence 

in the truth of our own; and because we know that in inculcat- 

ing such a belief, we provide them with the best and richest 

capital on which they can set up in future life, the surest in- 

citement to those duties of which the world they are about to 

enter is the scene; the most universal stimulus to action, the 
most permanent support in affliction. The enemies of settled creeds 

and catechisms (unless they disbelieve the doctrines contained in 
them) ought on their own principles to teach the young philoso- 
yher all the different systems of astronomy from ‘Thales and 
irsdneina, down to Tycho Brahe, and St. Pierre, in order that 
he might be led through that maze of errors, to appreciate 
more justly the beauty and simplicity of the Newtonian — 
or at least to leave him in the belief of the apparent revolutions 
of the sun, till he is able to follow the steps of Newton, and 
comprehend his sublime conclusions. If there be any difference 
it is all in our favour, inasmuch as a man may live both virtu- 
ously and happily without any knowledge of the trae system of 
the universe; but he cannot do either without understanding the 
relation he bears towards his Creator and Redeemer. 

It seems, however, that the children in our national schools are 
taught to answer questions of'theology, “to which men of the most 
profound erudition cannot make any rational reply.” Yes, it is true 
that there are points to which the most profound erudition, de- 
rived from merely human sources, is unable to reply; such as these 
for example: What is the origin of that evil which we find in 
the world, and of those contradictory principles which distract 
human nature ? whether the personal guilt attaching from hence 
on every individual may meet with forgiveness? what is the ob- 
ject and end of this life? what the probability of another? Yet 
surely these are articles of primary importance. It is no trifling 
consideration whether mankind are bound, or not, to oppose 
their natural propensity towards sin; whether they are here in 
a final or in a preparatory state; whether their Creator regards 
their actions or their sufferings; whether he will pardon their 
transgressions, and on what terms. What is the information 
which should be inculeated in childhood, that can be compared 
with knowledge on these points, either in awful depth, or in 
sublime simplicity? What instruction can influence their future 
life, if this instruction fails? And observe further, that it is 
only while men of profound erudition choose to inquire by their 
own powers and reason alone, that these subjects are unfathom- 
able. ‘The wisest of the ancients could not answer intelligibly 
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the question, whether God was the distinct Creator of the uni- 
verse, or only a part of it; whether the soul would survive the 
visible sheck of death, or perish together with the body which 
it actuates. Upon these and a thousand other subjects of equal 
dignity in the ranks of human knowledge, the unfortunate victim 
of our national education is incomparably better informed than 
the greatest of the ancient philosophers: the discovery of these 
divine truths is too profound for human faculties, and therefore 
they were revealed; but they are easily communicated when 
once disclosed. It does not require the understanding of the 
first discoverer, to follow and comprehend the results of phi- 
losophical research. Tis authority is deservedly held consider- 
able, who placed at the head of the Article “ Reason,” in his 
Division of Human Learning, ‘THeoLocia INsprrara,* that 
learning without which the most profound erudition must still 
leave its possessor illiterate, and with which the most illiterate 
are learned, as far as concerns their duty, their highest interests, 
and their happiness. 

We are Protestants, and, as such, no advocates for unin- 
quiring or implicit belief in those who have leisure and faculties 
to judge of the evidences by which it is confirmed. But since 
all parties allow that the majority of mankind must embrace 
their faith on the authority of their teachers, whether that faith 
be Deism or Christianity, we have yet to learn why the apostles 
and fathers, and those great lights of the uninterrupted Church 
by whom, (to borrow a beautiful allusion of Mr. Stewart’s) the 
torch of Revelation has been successively seized and transmitted— 
we have yet to learn why these are to be less trusted or listened 
to as instructors, than Mr. Owen, or Mr. Belsham, or their 
numerous brethren in sentiment and doctrine. For, with regard 
to those who from education and profession support the national 
creed and catechism, does Mr. Owen suppose that they have no 
better-grounded reason to give of the hope that is in them, 
than that their fathers and forefathers lived and died in the 
same? Was this the testimony, for instance, on which the 
apostles were induced to lay down their lives? Are we to sup- 
pose that their successors, blindly and without examination, made 
confession of a faith which subjected them to tortures of which 
it is painful to read the contemporary records? And to descend 
to the present times :—does Mr. Owen believe, as he argues, that 
the ministers, on whom the charge of religious instruction de- 
volves, take up their creed without examination, or their religion 
without evidence? that they do not scrutinize the “ sure word 
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of prophecy,” and fortify themselves on the records of history 
ok antiquity? Let him not deem it when we 
assure him, and we know that our words will awaken a corre- 
sponding sentiment in many of our readers, that during this 
examination, undertaken with humility and conducted with 
sincerity, a conviction is communicated which winds itself 
round the heart, confirmed no doubt by argument, and 
grounded on reason, but such as argument alone can never 
give, or sophistry dislodge: such as a man may anxiously 
disseminate without bigotry, and earnestly defend without 
hypocrisy, and prize above all price without enthusiasm ; lastly, 
which, in the highest spirit of charity, he may wish its enemies 
to become acquainted with. 

Hitherto, we have been following a vapoury illusion, which, 
instead of rewarding the traveller’s pursuit, leaves him more 
thirsty and weary at the end. But a New View of Society is an 
object of too great interest at present to be immediately relin- 
quished ; and we have dwelt the longer on Mr. Owen’s plan, 
because the instruments employed in demolishing that irregular 
edifice, and raking up its sandy foundation, will be of important 
use in erecting another. wae 

We cannot make men moral by setting out on the principle 
that they are the creatures of circumstances, in other words, 
necessary agents; neither can we make them happy, under the 
persuasion that their Creator has declared no interest in their 
welfare, no pardon of their transgressions, or acceptance of their 
sincere endeavours. very speculation on the improvement of 
society must evidently fail, which is not founded on these un- 
deniable facts; that the principle of criminality, however it may 
be called into action by collateral circumstances, is in the agent 
himself; whose business it is in life to repress that bad principle 
by the influence of better principies, and for doing or not doing 
which he is awfully accountable. 

With regard to comparative merit and demerit, man has no 
time for speculation; his concern is action according to ap- 
pointed rules. As he will not be called upon to decide the 
final sentence that must be passed on every individual, it is not 
for him to weigh their several situations and temptations, or hold 
the balance between opportunity of improvement, and neglect 
of it. 

Leaving theory, then, we come at once to practice; and there 
is no practical duty more plain than that of removing all pos- 
sible temptation out of another’s way. 

- Now it will be allowed on all hands, that both in itself and 
sts Consequences, one great source of temptation is abject po- 
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verty. Experience proves, and the sufferers in Spitalfields who 
have excited such just feelings of benevolence are said to ex- 
hibit a remarkable instance of it, that the deepest poverty ma 
exist without destroying the moral and religigus sense. Still 
indigence without moral and religious sense almost inevitably 
produces criminality in a greater or Jess degree. ‘This clearly 
points out that the grand objects to be aimed at are the diminu- 
tion of indigence, and the diffusion of religious and moral prin- 
ciples through the medium of education. 

Hitherto the last of these objects has employed the largest 
share of public attention, and on just grounds, for reasons 
which we have this moment alleged. Abject poverty however, 
such as arises from ill-paid and uncertain labour, is a great evil; 
and benevolence, religion, morality, and all the highest interests 
in which mankind have a stake, demand that we should, as far 
as possible, lift the lower classes above it, and place them in 
a condition of more comfort and less temptation. 

The present state of labourers and labour in England seems 
to indicate that no country, not even a country of wealth and 
intelligence like ours, can long continue to give its population 
an artificial acceleration; or venture to make a pledge to its 
inhabitants that, should private capital fail, the poor and their 
families will be supported on the public funds. ‘This new expe- 
riment in political economy has been tried by the practical ope- 
ration of the parochial rates for the last twenty or two-and-twenty 
years ; * and we are nowsensibly feeling its effect in the wandering, 
distressed, and unemployed multitudes who are draining in forced 
charity those funds and resources which ought to he setting 
useful labour in activity. As with regard to a paper currency, 
while it is exchangeable for the specie it represents, a deprecia- 
tion of the paper is the ordinary symptom of excess, and serves 
as a salutary hint to the banker that he must reduce his issues ; 
so when the average wages of labour will not support, or will 
very indifferently support, a family of the average size, in the 
natural state of things, this serves as a gentle and indirect check 
to the population. But when the local administrators of the in- 
terior of a country take upon themselves to level all inequalities 
of seasons and supply, and to make up, from the purses they have 
in their power, any deficiency of the harvest or of the demand 


* Notwithstanding the old date of the laws themselves, they acquire a cere 
pletely new complexion and effect from the measures resorted to in the scarcity of 
1795, to assist not only the infirm and impotent, but the able-bodied and indus- 
trious; in other words, to enable then to consume in a scarce season the same pro- 
portion of bread corn which they had been accustomed to in common years, by 
making up the deficiency in their wages fromthe public rate, See Sir W. Eden, 
vol, i, p. 576. 
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for labour, they destroy the natural scale arranged by Providence 
) for mutually regulating the demand and the supply, and annihi- 
| late all prudence by annihilating all possibility of calculation. 
Hence, no doubt, proceeds a great part of the distress which is 
experienced at this moment in many districts of our land; dis- 
tress so severe and pressing as may well teach some of our de- 
claimers against theory the value of general principles, and the 
folly, not to say wickedness, of encouraging those to overlook 
them, who are always too ready to turn their back upon an 
abstract argument or a contingent danger. 
s With a view to the present moment, we can only look to pal- 
| liatives. ‘That such periods of embarrassment are trials to those 
i] who have the ability to alleviate it is obvious ; and nobly indeed 
upon the whole has our country stood the test; as has been 
proved by those local associations of counties, districts, cities, 
and even single parishes, which are productive of so much and 
various good, particularly in suggesting the most desirable modes 
of employ for those who must be supported both for the sake 
of law and charity, and who had better be any way employed 
than supported in idleness. ! 

But we cannot willingly content ourselves with palliatives 
4 alone. Some alterative must be introduced into the general 
; system, or the disorder will increase from year to year, or at 
best, return at short intervals and with augmented violence. 
Parliament stands pledged to apply its wisdom to the present 
state of the poor-laws, and without venturing to propose our- 
selves any specific in a case so complicated and inveterate, we 
are certainly eager to see some new mode of treatment adopted. 
One of the simplest plans which we have heard recommended, 
with any appearance of practicability, is the giving that relief 
which is awarded in the case of large families or want of work, 
in the shape of cheap provisions, fuel, soups, or potatoes, in- 
stead of money; which would establish a difference between two 
things now unhappily confounded together, viz. parochial allow- 
ance, and wages of labour, and might gradually bring the for- 
mer back again to its original unpopularity. } 
7 Moral reform however is the best, the most satisfactory, and, 
a if we are not misled by too sanguine hopes, the most probable. 
i It must proceed from two sources meeting together, the im- 

roved intelligence of the employer of labour, and the improved 
intelligence of the labourer himself. 

1. With regard to the former, the world has ever borne, and 
will for ever bear about it this visible memento of our penal 
4 state, that ‘* the poor we have always with us.” Notwithstand- 
ing the peculiar provisions enforced against the inequalities of 
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fortune by the Jewish law, and the strict injunctions to the ex- 
ercise of habitual charity; the same inspired law declared that. 
“ the poor should never cease out of the land.” The experience 
of all ages and of all countries has been uniform as to this 
point: where the r have been oe they have perished ; 
and where they have been regularly relieved, they have still 
abounded. Whatever new views of society we may be doomed 
to see in theory, experience, we fear, will always show us 
verty, and even indigence ; and that equality which revolutionists 
adore, will be always, where Burke said their philanthropy was, 
at the horizon; and, like the horizon, will always fly before 
them. The political body, like the human constitution, will 
always participate in the frailty of the members that compose 
it; and the theorist who talks of a generation ‘* without poverty 
and without crime” is no more worthy of a wise man’s attention, 
than the quack who untertakes to rid the human frame of all 
its disorders, not excepting old age itself. | 
But, notwithstanding the impassable barrier between corrupt 
mankind and perfectibility, the road of improvement is ever 
open. Within our own memory the Jennerian discovery, and 
the preventives of infection by the process of fumigation, have 
added ten years to the average duration of life in England. 
The science of charity is scarcely less improved. The charity 
of our fathers consisted in indiscriminate donations of annual 
coals or loaves at Christmas, or in annual coats and clothes to 
those of the poor who had most interest with the parish officers 
for the time eli the memorial of which well-intentioned but 
useless expenditure still hangs on the walls of most of our country 
churches, while the donation itself has the effect of bringing 
within the church doors, on a particular day, a mixed assem- 
blage seldom seen there at any other time. ‘The charity of the 
present age has less ostentation about it—it discriminates, it 
selects. e have learnt that there is a mode of alms-giving 
that creates its objects ; we have learnt that attention, and advice, 
and encouragement, and instruction, and occasional assistance, 
are often far more beneficial, and tend more permanently to 
enrich those on whom they are bestowed, than a distribution of 
fe alms as regular as the oboli at Athens, or as liberal as 
the Roman sportwla. And many too have learned that there is 
no way in which they can more acceptably practise pure and 
undefiled religion, than by devoting their leisure to hear the 
tale of distress, to soothe the mourner’s despair, and to instruct 
the young and ignorant. Witness the various associations, under 
every possible synonym that can describe the Stranger’s Friend, 
which are acting in the metropolis, and in most of our populous 
towns; witness the Mendicity Societies; witness the Saving 
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Banks ; witness the Bible Associations; witness the superintend- 
ance of education, both for children and adults, of which we pro- 

se hereafter to speak more particularly. It is impossible to 
calculate the gradual effect of such exertions; but to believe it 
will prove eventually inconsiderable would be either to doubt 
the power of the Divine Grace, or to doubt its co-operation 
with works so pious, so disinterested, and so beautifully harmo- 
nizing both with the precepts and example of Him whom Chris- 
tian man is bound to imitate and obey. 

II. The preceding remarks apply to those upon whom, in the 
Providential arrangement of ranks, the duty of Re the 


- inequalities of condition is devolved. ‘Those who are the objects 


of their relief and assistance must equally be approached on the 
side of morals. Relief is wasted, unless the moral habits of the 
receiver co-operate to render it productive. It is lost labour to 
water a sterile sand; and though we have spoken pretty deci- 
sively on that equally unphilosophical and unchristian candour, 
which resolves all crime into opportunity, and all character into 
situation, still we are not forgetful of the influence which both 
exercise over the human mind. We hail, therefore, as an 
auspicious gleam amidst the darkness of the present season, that 
spirit of inquiry which has gone forth as to the best means 
within our power of keeping the poor out of temptation. 

If it were our business to build up, as well as to pull down; 
if we were to substitute a New View of Society, instead of the 
one whose insecurity we have exposed, it should have Intel- 
ligence for its basis, Charity for its support, and Christianity for 
its cement, from top to bottom. The foundation stone of such 
an edifice would be education in the principles of the Gospel. 
These principles are the compass of the poor man’s life; with- 
out them he is adrift without resource or hope upon a sea of 
troubles. The man indeed is sufficiently unhappy, in whatever 
station, who either knows nothing or cares nothing about the 
end and purposes of his being; but the classes above the la- 
bourer are kept in tolerable order, even without religion, by 
expediency, by a regard to reputation, and the decencies re- 
quired by society, or perhaps by some erroneous principle they 
have embraced ‘instead of the ‘only source of’ pure morality : 
but the lowest ranks acknowledge no such salutary restraints ; 
and if they are not taught wherein they differ from the brutes 
that perish, they will live after their manner. Admit the truths 
of religion through the medium of education, and you at once 

ive them a new rank in society, by restoring them to their rank 
in the scale of being. | 

The Parliamentary Report of the last Session abounds with 
evidence to this effect. But we shall leave for a distinct article 
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the consideration of those interesting papers. It will appear 
from these, and it is a matter of no small importance, that the 
lower ranks are themselves entirely persuaded of the beneficial 
effects of education, even on their temporal condition. | ‘They 
are not only anxious for the removal of their children’s ignorance, 
but of their own. ‘This is proved by many passages of the Report 
which we have just alluded to: it is proved also from the interest 
which has been excited amongst them by the various plans for 
the education of adults, of which a remarkable instance is given 
in the success of an Institution for that purpose, the account of 
which we have placed at the head of the present article, asa 
counterpoise to Mr. Owen’s. 7 

This society was established in the contiguous parts of Berks 
and Bucks, in 1814; comprising a circle of about eighteen pa- 
rishes, and was principally conducted by the clergymen of each, 
acting in conjunction with their wealthy and active neighbours of 
all denominations. Lord Grenville consented to take the office 
of President ; and the Society was so fortunate as to attract the 
notice of the Prince Regent, who, as Crown Proprietor to a con- 
siderable extent in the district chosen for its operations, con- 
descended to become its Patron. (P. 29.) 

The first Report of the Committee stated that the number of 
schools actually opened was 57, the number of scholars 1045 ; 
and, generally, that ‘‘ wherever the clergy and laity of an 
given parish have come forward in any sufficient degree to admit 
of the establishment of schools, there they have in effect been 
established; neither persons willing and able to teach, nor adults 
(lisposed to learn, have been wanting in any case where proper 
teachers have been industriously sought after; and when such 
applications have been made to the illiterate, and such influence 
exerted over them, as the original plan of the Institution ex- 
pressly states and supposes. T'urther, wherever the schools thus 
established have received the benefit of superintendence on the 
part of the members of the local committee, the instruction has 
been rapid and well conducted.” 

The next Report, dated July-1816, relates that during the 
previous season * 1062 adults had regudar/y partaken of instruc 
tion, and that, of that number, 747 can now read; and inci 
dentally it may be worth remark that, of the total number who 
have thus been in a course of instruction this season, 522 did not 
even know their letters when they began to learn: further, 485 
were new scholars. ‘The instruction then of 577 scholars of the 
former short season has been this last season perfected ; and 170 
persons more have been taught (many of them from the ve 
alphabct) so as to be able to read currently the New ‘Testament ; 
$15 remain instructed only in part.” (P. 71.) 

This is ‘more than sufficient encouragement to any who:may 
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be disposed to emulate such useful labours. The scholars, when 
perfected, are dismissed with the present of a Bible; no other 
rewards or gratuities are allowed. 

III. Next in importance to education, and what education is 
above all calculated to encourage, is a habit among the poor of 
honest dependence on their own exertions. They must learn 
to look upon parochial support or aid as the last resort to which 
the visitations of Providence drive the helpless and infirm ; and 
not as a fund to remedy the appointed consequences of extra- 
vagance or imprudence, or even to enable them to breed up 
children for the state; i. e. for the state to feed in their turn, 
with the bread of scanty and unwilling charity. We do not 
commend the pride which disdains to accept relief under the 
pressure of inevitable misfortune ; it is a divine ordinance that 
the distresses of one class should assay the temper of another ; 
but a conscious independence upon all but the Giver of health 
and strength, while strength and health are given, is an honour- 
able and even an apostolic virtue. | 

To restore this virtue, once the boast of our country’s pea- 
santry, but now, alas! only known as such in the records of 
former times, that gradual enlargement of moral feeling which 
arises from better education will contribute. ‘Till that happy 
change begins to operate, the excellent institution of Saving 
Banks (however useful to a number of very meritorious indivi- 
duals) will not extend its advantages generally to the agricul- 
tural labourer. By this class the institutions in question, instead 
of being hailed as enabling them to remain independent of the 
parish, hae been either dreaded or rejected as mere engines of 
the contributors to the rates, invented to diminish the pressure 
of that burthen. 

It was under a conviction, no doubt, of this melancholy fact, 
that Mr. Rose, who is well acquainted with the temper of this 
class of our people, proposed the clause which excited so much 
opposition against his bill. Perhaps the delay has been advan- 
tageous; because it has given the opportunity of proving by 
experience that the Provident Banks will not be resorted to by 
the labourer, unless it is explained to him that his claim to paro- 
chial relief, in case of illness or grievous necessity, will not be 
thereby annulled. If an independent spirit were actually exist- 
ing among the poor, we should oppose any such provision, as 

culated to repress it; but unfortunately the spirit at present 
existing is a dependant feeling; therefore the virtue which we 
have not, and wish to create, must be cherished by gentle means, 
as a plant in a foreign soil. Let the wholesome custom of sav- 
ing be once begun, and it will generate that independence which 
is the parent of honesty, industry, and prosperity. 

Besides this, it must all along be kept in view that there is 
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virtue in charity, as well as in independence. ‘The poor must still 
be helped in their distress and temporary difficulties, as long as 
we acknowledge the obligations of Christianity. Such inter- 
course is equally beneficial in its moral effect upon both par- 
ties; it unites the poor with the rich; it reminds the rich of the 
bounty of Providence towards themselves. Only systematic sup- 
port, we repeat, is the object of our a ; inthe intercourse 
between the poor and the parish officer, what virtue can find the 
occasion of its exercise? The ‘ cheerful giver” is not there, nor 
the grateful receiver. 

We cannot conclude our remarks on the possible improves 
ments of society more appropriately than by recommending to 
the notice of the clergy at large the nature of that Institution 
of which our limits only admit a very cursory accoupt.* It 
sets out upon a principle in which all, we imagine, may safely 
coincide ; that of prohibiting all indiscriminate, or oral, religious 
instruction ; of confining the teacher to the text of Scripture, 


and of using as means the words, sentences, and chapters of the 
Bible. 


“ The minds of the Adult Scholars are thus prepared for such other 
instruction as is conformable to the pure unadulterated text of Scrip- 
ture; for such as should not be brought forward to supersede, ‘as 
should not in fact be substituted for, the word of God itself. In the 
mean time, never can we consider ourselves as limiting the extent of 
religious instruction ; still less, as giving no religious instruction at all, 
when we direct the attention in our Adult Schools exclusively to the 
Scriptures, 

* We cannot, even in a professional view of the subject, and look- 
ing to the ultimate and complete success of our parochial labours, 
consent to withhold from a mass of illiterate population who have no 
other apparent chance of such a mean of improvement, and upon 
whom for the want of it our oral instructions fall very short of 
their proper effect, what without universal support and an impulse 
universally propagated throughout the district we cannot impart, ac~- 
cess to the word of God itself; because those who co-operate with 
us thus far, co-operate with us as far as their opinions go along with 
us, and can proceed no farther, cannot unite with us in all points. It 
is by the intercourse which these labours of love establish, more or 
less, between those who are actively engaged in them; it is by the 
exercise in common of these great acts of religious benevolence, that 
prejudices are dissipated, that those who are not so fully as they 
might be in the way of truth are led to inquire after, perhaps to dis- 
cover it; at all events, the nature of the object for which they are 


* Those who require fuller information will find the whole documents of the 
Society, and useful hints for the establishment of others, in the ** Report” itself, 
which is drawn up with great ability by the Secretary, the Rev. C. Goddard, The 
expense is estimated at 4s, Id, per week for a school for twenty persons, ** as 
large a number as the most experienced teacher can possibly attend to,” 
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associated leads all to hold their measure of faith in the only manner 
in which persons entitled to the name of Christians can consistently 
hold it, in the unity of spirit, in the bond of peace. (P. 42.) 


In these sentiments we cordially agree, and wish them, as 
a ground-work, to become universal; though there must still 
be room for judgment and discrimination as to their local 
application, As a subsidiary plan for the promotion of gene- 
ral improvement, associations among the zealous and enlight- 
ened inhabitants of a given district, such as is exemplified in 
the Adult Institution, are of incalculable importance. ‘They not 
only remove a stubborn mass of positive ignorance, but the 
enable those actively concerned in their operations to distinguis 
between the characters of their poorer neighbours ; between those 
who arg only depressed by the unavoidable lot of poverty, 
and those who are so besotted in vicious habits that no prospect 
of future good can exert any influence over their minds. As the 


‘secretary of the institution truly and ably says, 


“‘ The existence of such an Institution year after year in a district 
is, in a more general view, of incalculable advantage. It protects, 
silently perhaps and indirectly, but with no small ultimate effect, 
the great interests of sound religion, of pure morality, and even of 
social order; it withdraws the poorer classes from idle and vicious 
habits which serve to retain them in their indigence, and induces 
positive habits of a contrary kind; it creates an attachment on the 
pe of the illiterate towards those above them, who are thus seen to 

e anxiously employed for their welfare; it unites in one common 
bond of Christian charity, and on principles consistent with the pecu- 
liar and specific obligations of each individual, all who are earnestly 
and perseveringly employed in facilitating a general access to the 
word of God, and in promoting the actual study of it. Amidst a 
systematic indifference to this great object in some quarters—amidst 
an equally systematic disregard, in others, of whatever has a tendency 
to raise the poor to their proper level as rational and social creatures— 
amidst the superstition which would attach to the material volume 
of Scripture, what belongs only to Scripture read and digested— 
amidst the fanaticism, lastly, which for the text of the written word 
would substitute its own wild and incoherent interpretations of it ;— 
this Institution has preserved one uniform and undeviating course, 
encouraging in the illiterate the desire of being instructed “ what 
they are to do to be saved,” and enabling them ultimately to have 


recourse to the word of God itself for an authoritative solution of this 
inquiry.” (P. 78.) 


_ Lastly, we are proud to report so practical a refutation of the 
indolence or lukewarmness sometimes charged upon the mem- 


- bers of the establishment, as is afforded by the example of the 


clergy of so many contiguous parishes co-operating together in 
a business of so little ostentation, and of so much labour, as 
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that of superintending the instruction of the poor, night after 
night, throughout the winter season. These are the friends of 
the Church, these the defenders of the Establishment which 
they revere; not those who revile the fanatic, but those who 
borrow his zeal without his errors: not those who declaim 
inst Dissenters, but those who unite with them in promoting 
the public welfare, without dissimulation or compromise; not 
those who reject a visible and tangible good through fear of some 
possible and speculative evil, but those who sow and water 
where they find the soil ready, and trust to Providential care 
that the plant which so springs up will not prove poisonous. 
Whilst such men are existing, are acting, are increasing around 
us, the Church will stand secure ;. not because it is fenced in by 
tests and maintained by privileges (which however we are far from 
intending to undervalue, though utterly insufficient alone and 
by themselves), but because it is rooted in the hearts of the 
people, and cherished by their affections ; for, in defiance of pri- 
vilege on one side or hostility on the other, the people in the 
long run will always attach themselves to those who best pro- 
mote their highest interests, as rational and immortal beings. 


Arr. I1I.—Report from the Select Committee of the House of 

Commons, appointed to inquire into the Education of the Lower 
Orders in the Metropolis, with the Minutes of Evidence taken 
before the Committee. Ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed, 7th, 14th, 19th, and 20th June, 1816. Reprinted. 8vo. 
Gale and Co. London, 1816. | j 


Punosoruens, and moralists, and politicians, in viewing the 
misery of man, differ as much in the feelings which it excites, 
as in their opinions respecting the remedy to be applied. By 
one class of men the misery of their fellow creatures 1s surveyed 
with mere apathy; by ro with simple disgust; while even 
of those who profess to feel, commiserate, and sympathise, many 
avoid the contagion of sorrow, lament its existence at a distance 
from its influence, satisfy themselves with strenuous wishes for the 
unfortunate, or with calm speculations on the possibilities and 
varieties of relief. From the great extent of human calamity, 
and the consequent impossibility of effecting its total cure, some 
infer that nothing should be attempted, and that all efforts for the 
purpose of melioration will but increase the evil. _Why inundate 
the world with Bibles? Why educate the poor ? Why attempt to 
check slavery? Why dispatch missionaries to enlighten and 
Christiariize mankind? Vice, and slavery, and ignorance, and, 
VOL. IX. NO. XVII. E 
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irreligion, ever have existed, and ever will; you can achieve 
nothing effectual: the experiment may even be ruinous to your- 
selves; be content, therefore, with your own superior privileges, 
and leave the world to its natural and irremediable fate ! 

We do not of course deny that there may be a portion of truth 
in these and similar remarks, as far as they apply to ordinary 
facts; but the inference intended to be derived from them, espe- 
cially when it assumes the shape of an universal maxim, is both 
ciel and incorrect; for if man be a responsible agent—if he 
possess individually a certain circuit which he is expected to 
occupy and fill—if it be true that a whole is composed of the sum 
of its parts—if a little happiness gained, or a little misery removed, 
is better than nothing done—if our conduct is to be judged at 
last with reference to our means, opportunities, and abilities—if 
these and a thousand other postulates equally trite and undenia- 
ble are conceded, it will follow, that to attempt what is within ~ 
our capacity for the good of mankind is a duty from which we 
are not exempted by any abstract ig however plausible, 
respecting the general condition of the world. 

On these grounds, amongst others, we have frequently, in our 
humble measure, advocated the cause of various charitable insti- 
tutions, not assuming that all is to be expected from them that 
feeling hearts desire, or sanguine spirits anticipate, but from a 
general view of individual responsibility, and a rational hope and 
expectation that, where the great Author of existence excites 
benevolent desires in the hearts of men, he intends that, in the 
usual order of affairs, the efforts to which those desires give birth 
shall be productive of corresponding events. 

These remarks, we imagine, apply to the volume now before 
us; and there is no subject, perhaps, at the present moment that 
better deserves an enlightened and impartial consideration; for 
which reason, notwithstanding the many remarks applicable to 
the topic contained in the preceding article, we have determined 
to devote an entire paper to the great question now before Par- 
liament. 

For the first time in the annals of the world, the question has 
arisen, whether the whole population, not only of Great Britain, 
but ultimately of every country on the globe, shall enjoy the 
advantages of intellectual cultivation, as an instrument improvin 
both the moral and the physical, and we may add also, the eternal, 
condition of mankind. ‘Lill the present century such a question 
could never have been seriously proposed with a view to any 
practical result, since never till the discovery of the new system 
of education could a speculation of this kind, however laudable, 
have been carried into effect. "Weare therefore called upon, as 
@ nation, to decide not for ourselves only but for posterity; ta 
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pronounce our opinion respecting a prpert which is possibly to 
affect every future generation of mankind, and even to re-organize 
the moral structure of the world. A new era has arisen; a 
machine of almost unlimited powers is discovered; and the British 
public, after having given it an impartial trial, are to decide, 
perhaps with a casting vote, whether it shall return to oblivion 
with those destructive arts which from time to time have been 
invented and concealed, or whether it shall be put into full effect 
at the risk of all its consequences. ‘The question having been 
once agitated, we have not even the alternative of spevasta 
neutral; the plan must be either adopted or discarded; nor wi 

the experience of past ages furnish an adequate precedent, be- 
cause never, till the present century, was it possible for the experi- 
ment to be fully tried. We are helped, indeed, in our reasoning, 


by the example of Scotland and other select cases, and we shall 


find all these individual instances corroborative of the 
effects of general education ; still, however, our largest induction 
of facts in the present state of human experience may be too 
limited or imperfect to extort an irresistible and unqualitied con- 
viction. Many points of expediency remain to be settled, and 
many ominous forebodings to be deprecated ; it is necessary both 
to prove that the measure is wise, and if wise, that it is capable of 
being carried into practice. , 

The general opinions of the British reviewers on these topics 
have been long settled, and frequently promulgated; but the 
recent introduction of the subject into parliament, and the t 
probability that some legislative measure will shortly ensue, have 
rendered the discussion at the present moment peculiarly import- 
ant and appropriate. The report before us is so short, as to 
convey no idea of the specific measures intended to be proposed, 
the Committee having with great labour employed dhoenacions 
hitherto in procuring the necessary evidence, with a view to 
report upon it more fally in the course of the present session. 

From the report before us, notwithstanding its brevity, we are 
able to glean several specific propositions which may serve very 
well for our notes and nitrations 

1. ‘That the Committee have reason to conclude that a very 
large number of poor children are wholly without the means of 
instruction. 

2. That the parents of those children are very desirous of 
obtaining for them that advantage. 

8. That the Committee have observed, with considerable 
satisfaction, the highly beneficial effects produced upon all those 
parts of the population which, assisted in whole or in part by 
various charitable institutions, have enjoyed the benefits of edu- 
cation. 
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4. That they feel persuaded that the greatest advantages 
would result to this country from the adoption by parliament 
of proper measures, in conjunction with the prevailing disposi- 
tion in the community, towards supplying the deficiency of the 
means of instruction which exists at present, and for extending 
the blessing to the poor of all descriptions. 

5. That * although the Committee were not instructed to 
examine the state of education beyond the metropolis, they have, 
in addition to what appeared in evidence, received communica-~ 
tions which show the necessity of instituting a parliamentary 
inquiry into the management of charitable donations and other 
funds for the instruction of the poor of this country, and into the 
state of education generally, especially in the larger towns; and 
the Committee are of opinion that the most effectual, as well as 
least expensive, mode of conducting such an inquiry would be by 
means of a parliamentary commission.” 

First.—The data on which the first conclusion rests, though 
derived chiefly from investigations conducted in the metropolis, 
are by no means inapplicable to a variety of other cases. Almost 
the whole of the numerous witnesses whose voluminous evidence 
now lies before us agree so fully and unequivocally in vouching 
for the lamentable fact of the deficient means of education, that 
we should be content to lay it down as a position proved and 
incontrovertible, were it not certain that doubts have existed on 
the subject, which, in proportion as they prevail, must tend to 
diminish the public activity in supplying the defect. 

A large part of the population of London, as well as of ever 
other considerable town, consists of persons who come under the 
general denomination of the poor; and in some particular dis- 
tricts, these constitute almost the whole aggregate of the inhabi- 
tants. In parishes of this description, the want of the means of 
education must necessarily be most felt ; .and from the inclination 
of respectable persons in general to avoid as far as possible any 
connexion with neighbourhoods so uninviting and offensive, the 
evil naturally increases, and, in proportion to its increase, cuts off 
the ordinary means of improvement. Where the poor are duly 
intermixed with the rich, their comforts and their morals can 
scarcely fail to procure a reasonable degree of attention; but 
when huddled together, as is literally the case in many parts of 
the metropolis, almost as closely as cattle in the pens of Smith- 
field, it cannot in the ordinary nature of things be expected that 
their wants and wishes should be even known, much less supplied. 

The evidence of facts fully corresponds with this natural pre- 
sumption, as will appear by giving a few specimens of the returns 
made to the inquiries which have lately been instituted on the 
subject of general education. We may select almost at random. 
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In the neighbourhood of Covent Garden, for instance, amidst 
215 poor houses which were visited, there were but ninety-seven 
boys, and seventy-five girls, who could pretend to read, or had 
the means of learning to do so, to 145 boys, and 112 girls, who 
were destitute of the means, though of proper ages to have 
employed them with advantage. In the same district another 
respectable witness gave the following details; namely, that 1850 
houses had been visited, the total number of uneducated chil- 
dren in which was 2,748, and of educated, but 2,042; and that, 
upon a general calculation, the district marked out for examina- 
tion in that vicinity, containing about $000 houses, was burdened 
with not less than 53,000 children wholly untaught, to 39,000 
who had attained, or at least possessed the means of attaining, 
some portion of useful elementary learning. 

In the returns made from the extensive district bounded by 
the River Thames, Gracechurch-street, Bishopsgate-street, 
through Kingsland-road, to Stamford-hill, we find it stated that 
the population eastward of this boundary amounts to about 
250,000 souls. Of this quarter of a million, about three-fourths 
may be computed as i above or below the ordinary age of 
education. ‘The remainder may be thus classed :— 


Number of children whose parents are able to pay for 


their education, about - - 12,000 
Number of those who are taught in charity, parochial, 

and national schools, about - - ~ - 5,000 
Number taught in Sunday-schools by gratuitous teachers, 

about - - - - - - - - 10,000 
Wholly untaught, say - - - - - 30,500 


Upon the ratio of this calculation, which it appears was made 
with considerable pains and accuracy, and is presented to the 
Committee as very correct, it would seem that the number of 
children destitute of education in the whole of the metropolis 
cannot be much short of 120,000 ! 

Several of the witnesses agree in estimating, from inquiries 
conducted on a very large scale, that the uneducated children in 
London very considerably exceed those of a contrary description, 
even in parishes the most liberally ompnee with the means of 
cheap or gratuitous instruction. Mr. Allen, the Treasurer of the 
British and Foreign School Society, whose opportunities of 
information appear to have been numerous and extensive, consi- 
ders 100,000 as about the probable number of children wholly 
uneducated in the metropolis; and this calculation coincides 
pretty well with that of several other gentlemen who have devoted 
much attention to the subject. Another witness, who is the 
Superintendant of the establishment in the Borough-road for 
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training Lancastrian masters, conceives from his own calcula- 
tions that Mr. Allen has under-rated the number, which conjec- 
ture, if true, may bring the estinate to nearly the preceding one, 
of 120,000. 

If from the north side of the Thames we turn to Southwark, 
we are told that this borough and its vicinity contain about 
100,000 inhabitants: and the number of children of the usual 
ages for education is computed at 12,000; of whom 6 or 7000 
are wholly uninstructed, notwithstanding the various schools 
established in the district, and of which the Borough school alone 
has educated since its formation more than 12,000. ‘This state- 
ment is more than corroborated by a document presented by the 
Assistant Secretary of the British and Foreign School Society, 
and from whose account it appears, that 4000 families in South- 
wark were actually visited, among whom were above 11,000 
children between the ages of five and fourteen years ; more than 
6000 of whom were without the means of instruction. ‘The 
general conclusion from these returns is, that the daily schools in 
this neighbourhood do not provide for much beyond the ninth or 
tenth part of the gencral wants of education; that the Sunday 
schools assist but about one third more; and that there is,’ there- 
fore, a considerable majority of uneducated = children, 
amounting in many parts to two thirds of the total number. 

In many parishes thus circumstanced in the metropolis, the 
effects are such as may be readily conjectured. ‘The mass of 
vice, and poverty, and filth, and squalidness, is as disgusting 
as can be conceived, and seems in many cases to bear a pretty 
correct average proportion to the local deficiency in the means of 
obtaining due instruction. Of this the varish of St. Giles’s is a 
most prominent and proverbial example. It consists in a great 
measure, as every one knows, of natives of Ireland in the lowest 
stages of moral and intellectual degradation. ‘The morals—if 
morals they may be called, as ducus 4 non lucendo, are truly, as one 
of the witnesses observes, ‘in a most dreadful state,” and their 
physical condition is by no means more enviable. Filth, vermin, 
disease, all that is painful and appalling, here thrives with the 
most rank luxuriance. The children of both sexes are almost 
all educated in the arts of low cunning and imposture. — Prostitu- 
tion not unusually commences at the early age of thirteen or 
fourteen years, and constitutes a characteristic feature of the 
younger females of the society. ‘Theft is so universal and profita- 
ble as not even to be looked upon as criminal, and during a con- 
siderable part of the year it is almost the only visible employment 
and support of a large class of the population. Amongst the 
children of this wretched district, the Sunday is spent either in the 
streets In noise and gambling, and riotous behaviour, or in the 
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neighbouring fields, where they assemble in such crowds as to be 
a nuisance to the neighbourhood, and to defy the efforts of the 
officers effectually to » stant them. When not engaged in this 
manner they accompany their parents to public houses, where in 
a few hours every farthing of the preceding week’s wages is 
expended, and the children are thus obliged to live on parochial 
relief (added to what they can beg or steal) during the remainder 
of the week. Not one in three of these unfortunate children has 
ut present the least degree of intellectual culture, or finds any 
check or antidote to the contagious vices with which they are 
surrounded; so that there are constantly, in the neighiioustions 
last alluded to, at least 3,000 children above five years of age 
utterly ignorant and destitute. If any man can peruse the state- 
ments which have been given on reputable authority res meer 
this and some other districts without a desire to remedy the evil, 
we envy neither his heart nor his understanding. 

The number of free schools now established throughout the 
kingdom, both on the old and the new system, is, we confess, 
greater than could reasonably have been imagined ; yet numerous 
and well-attended as they may be, they are by no means generally 
commensurate with the existing wants of the poor. Tn many 
parts of London, and other large towns, the population is so 
extremely dense as often to deceive both the eye and the imagina- 
tion of a cursory spectator. Hence a single free school on a large 
scale is usually considered sufficient for a neighbourhood which 
upon actual examination required at least three or four times the 
number. As an extreme case in point, Mr. Burgoyne relates, 
that in Calmel Buildings alone there are twenty-three houses, the 
usual population of which is seldom less than seven hundred human 
beings, besides, at least, a hundred pigs! Of the vice, the nauseous 
filth, and the thousand indecencies of such a pestiferous barrack, 
where men, women, and children, actually herd together day and 
night by dozens ina room, we say nothing ; but we advert to the 
fact merely as a proof that all that has been yet done for planting 
schools in neighbourhoods of this description must necessarily fa 
far below the extent of the evil. The inhabitants of this wretched 
haunt are, as might be expected, 2 complete banditti; no decent 
stranger can safely venture among them, and even medical men 
keep at a distance. A society was actually set on foot for their 
civilization and comfort, but from their ignorance and evil pas- 
sions the attempt proved utterly futile; and, as Mr. Burgoyne 
remarks, nothing effectual can be accomplished in this and similar 
districts, but by a systematic and well regulated effort to educate 
from its very infancy every child throughout the neighbourhood. 

Secondly.— We are rejoiced, theretore, to find it asserted by the 
{louse of Commons’ Committee that there really exists among 
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the poor a desire to obtain for their children the blessings of 
instruction. Of this, as a general fact, there can be no reasonable 
doubt: we find in the most indigent parishes many of the very 

rest inhabitants willing, and even anxious, to give a trifle 
rom their scanty pittance towards the establishment and support 
of open schools ; and in some of these establishments the conduc- 
tors are obliged, for want of room, to turn away considerably 
more children than they admit. Mr. Hatch, for example, the 
Treasurer of the National Society, states that in Coleman-street 
Buildings’ School, the number of ineffectual applications is at 
least twenty every week, and adds that the children thus inevita- 
bly refused are wholly precluded from the means of education. 
The Rev. T. Walmsley, the Secretary to the same establishment, 
particularly remarks the anxious care of the parents to retain 
their children at school till the period in which a situation is 
found for them; and in fact almost the whole of the evidence 
before us tends to prove this important preliminary point, of the 
general wish of the poor that their children should enjoy the 
means of education. 

Still, however, the statement must not be admitted without 
some considerable qualifications; and we venture to make this 
remark, not for the purpose of placing any impediment in the 
way, but from an apprehension that too sanguine a feeling will 
lead to at least a partial disappointment, the natural effect of 
which will be to cool down the public ardour, and ultimately, 
pemnepts to frustrate the whole design. A benevolent individual 
who should exert himself to establish a charitable school, upon the 
confident presumption that his kind intention would immediately 
and universally meet with a corresponding return on the part of 
his indigent neighbours, could scarcely fail of being disappointed. 
After having provided the means of instruction, there is almost 
always occasion to begin the more difficult task of persuading the 
ignorant of its necessity. Thepoorcannot, and will not, inamoment 
enter into and appreciate the schemes which may be proposed 
for their benefit; and it is for want of considering this simple 
fact, that plans the most wise and efficient are often given up 
after a short trial as utterly invalid, when in reality there 
needed nothing more than a little patience and perseverance to 
render them generally understood and approved. 

That the proposition laid down by the Honourable Committee 
must not be considered in an extent wholly unrestricted, may be 
inferred from the fact that many of the free schools already esta- 
blished in districts the most populous are very far from containing 
their effective complement of pupils. Paradoxical, however, as 
the remark may appear, we venture to maintain that this very 
deficiency is itself an argument, when rightly considered, for 
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ultimately increasing the number of schools. It is simply the 
want of means that has curtailed the blessing of education, till at 
length the very desire has in many cases become extinguished 
throughout the neighbourhood: the desire will consequent 
return, though perhaps slowly, in proportion to the facilities for 
its gratification. ‘To create the wish, where it is deficient, ought, 
we conceive, to be as much the object of parliamentary influence 
as to indulge it where it already exists. 

From considerations of this nature, we infer that, in order to 
prevent public disappointment, and that reaction which is so 
much to be feared when the first moments of enthusiastic feelin 
shall have gone by, we should do well to consider this sestadd 
proposition of the Committee as in many cases liable to consider- 
able qualifications. By thus foreseeing probable difficulties, we 
shall be prepared to meet them ; and difficulties, or at least delays, 
are doubtless to be expected in an attempt so novel as that of 
convincing the great body of the lower orders of the practicability 
and high importance of giving a reasonable degree of intellectual 
cultivation to their children. 

Having however admitted thus much, we feel ourselves but the 
more strongly armed on the general subject. By allowing that 
the poor might not immediately and universally enter into the 
full merits of the design, we are guarded against the first recoil 
of disappointed hopes, and are prepared to investigate, with a view 
to remove, the causes which may probably impede the immediate 
success of the experiment, and which we trust are such only as 
may in most cases be overcome by prudence and exertion. 

Let us view the practical bearings of the subject, ‘The reason 
why many of the schools already established are not. more 
crowded by candidates for admission is, of course, either that the 
neighbouring poor are not acquainted with the value of the 
blessing to be conferred, or that, feeling its value, they are pre- 
vented by some extraneous cause from making it theirown. ‘The 
former of these drawbacks will be most naturally and efficaciously 
corrected by experience. It is not to be expected that persons 
uneducated themselves can estimate the value of education for 
their children; but in proportion as the number of instructed 
persons increases, this objection will cease to operate. It appears 
from extensive observation that those who are indifferent to the 
improvement of their children are almost exclusively those who 
cannot read themselves ; and in the larger number even of these 
least promising cases, it is inattention rather than aversion that 
produces the effect. 

As a proof that the poor, even under great disadvan 
will contrive that their children shall be instructed the moment 
the parents themselves find the slightest convenience attached to 
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the qualification, may be mentioned a circumstance related by 
a respectable witness before the Committee, that in a certain 
district in Ireland, the issuing of one shilling, two shilling, and 
five shilling notes, gave rise to a general wish for instruction in 
reading and writing. Instances, it seems, had occurred of 
farmers taking a cow to market, and returning home with a five 
shilling note instead of a five pound one; they resolved, in con- 
sequence, that one child at least in every family should learn 
to read, in order to accompany the parents to market to dis- 
tinguish notes, and not all the efforts of the priests themselves 
pe successfully oppose the measure. 

But even amongst such of the poor as are really sensible of 
the advantages of education for their children, several causes may 
concur to impede for a time the full extension of the blessing. 
Those who are ignorant of the habits of this class of society can 
form no conception of the ease with which an opinion, however 
absurd, is taken up, the celerity with which it spreads, and the 
difficulty of eradicating or even of correcting it. ‘There is no 
idea which the poor less understand, than that of pure disinterest- 
edness; and they are apt, in consequence, to view every new 
scheme for their benefit with a suspicious eye, imagining that, how 
nee soever the plan may appear, there is some latent selfish 
design with which they are unacquainted. The benevolent exer- 
tions which have been set on foot for the extension of education 
have not failed to be met by prepossessions of this invidious nature; 
nor have the poor in many cases fully made up their minds, that 
the whole is not a deep-laid plot of government and its agents for 
training up boys for the army and navy, or some other end 
equally plausible and profound. There exists also among them, 
in almost every place where the new system had not stood a trial, 
a very considerable prejudice against the plan of teaching chil- 
dren by children, their pride as well as their attachment to old 
 oag tending to render such a scheme at first unpopular among 

1em. 

Now these and various other ridiculous prejudices and perver- 
sions will all be silently corrected by a little perseverance and 

ood temper on the part of the conductors; and in proportion as 
the value of education is felt, the disposition to sacrifice to it a 
few idle prepossessions will naturally increase. Still, however, 
other drawbacks may be expected in a certain degree. In manu- 
facturing neighbourhoods, for instance, the value of juvenile 
Jabour, and the natural desire of making children help to support 
themselves, will often prevent their being suffered to employ any 
time, at least during the working days and hours, on the cultiva- 
tion of their minds. In London the facilities for raising money 
by mendicity, and we may add by pilfering, produce the same 
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result; nor will parents, who are accustomed to employ their 
children in these lucrative occupations, be easily prevailed upon 
at first to forego the advantage of their immediate labour (if la- 
bour it may be called) for the sake of future compensation. The 
vast herds of children thus circumstanced in London are men- 
tioned by various intelligent witnesses as a very considerable de- 
duction from the number of those poor who might be expected 
to avail themselves of charitable schools ; especially in the more 
populous and indigent neighbourhoods, from whence these 
youthiul Huns are every morning dispersed over the more fertile 
parts of the city in quest of prey. 

It is however obvious that in all cases where the parents thus 
refuse to their children the benefits of instruction from evident 
motives of profligacy, and not from innocent misunderstanding, 
the legislature ought to endeavour, as far as can be done without 
violating the liberty of the subject, to stem the torrent of their 
opposition. Perhaps this might be most easily and quietly per- 
formed by refusing, after the general establishment of schools, to 
reckon more children ina family for parochial relief than what 
are allowed, if of proper age, to attend at the public school. 
Indeed, it is but justice to the community at large that, where 
children are supported by public charity, due care should be 
taken to train them up in such a way that they may not continue 
for ever a burden either to themselves or others; and if the 
parents refuse to assent to such an arrangement, they very justly 
exclude themselves, fofies guolies, in respect of such childnaia 
from the benefit of public assistance and relief. Masters of manu- 
factories may also do much, as indeed many have already done, 
by making the ability to read, or at least a willingness to receive 
instruction, a general prerequisite for receiving children as 
labourers or apprentices. 

In neighbourhoods such as have been just described there exists 
another difficulty, in the general want of decent clothing for 
appearing at school. Numerous witnesses concur in stating this 
fact ; ual in inferring from it that nothing can be effectually done 
in such places without in some measure removing the impedi- 
ment. Amongst various suggestions for this purpose, it has been 
proposed that in all cases where the parents evince a desire for 
the instruction of their children, but are too poor to provide a 
suitable dress for their appearance, the parish officers should be 
obliged to supply the defect. We have various objections to this 
remedy, especially in the present state of the poor’s rates; yet it 
is clear, het such is oftentimes the state of raggedness, and 
filth, and nudity, and vermin, in which the children in the more 
indigent districts are discovered, that unless some measure is taken 
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for rendering them somewhat more cleanly and wholesome in 
their appearance, it will be impracticable to bring them together 
under the roof of a common school-room. It may appear 
scarcely necessary to descend thus to particulars; but the plain 
fact is, that the want of clothing is more frequently adduced by 
the very poor as an argument for not sending their children for 
education than almost any other excuse that can be mentioned. 
In addition to these general circumstances, difficulties of a 
more local or individual nature may often require to be removed. 
Amongst the Irish Roman Catholics, for instance, who constitute 
the most indigent, and we fear the most profligate, part of the 
inhabitants of London, the opposition of their priests is an im- 
liment of the most formidable kind, and one which we imagine 
a Protestant Legislature will scarcely be able to overcome. The 
fault is not in the parents, but in the priests. ‘The Master of St. 
Giles’s Irish Free School reports that, even in that most hopeless 
of neighbourhoods, the poor are not insensible of the advantage 
of educating their children; and so greatly has the desire for 
instruction increased, that not less than a hundred of the parents 
themselves regularly attend four evenings in the week, to learn to 
read, which many of them have been able to do with facility after 
a few months’ teaching. Still, however, all this is very little in a 
population estimated as St. Giles’s has been at 6000 poor, exclu- 
sive of children; and this little, as far as it affects the Catholics, 
is likely to become still less, if the policy of their spiritual instruc- 
tors can be carried into full effect. So jealous are the priests of 
any thing like protestant interference that, from the very com- 
mencement of the school just mentioned, every attempt has been 
made for its suppression. ‘The people, in defiance of probity and 
fact, are taught to believe that a system of religious proselytism is 
intended; that the schools are hypocritical and heretical ; and 
in case ofthe parents continuing to send their children after these 
general remonstrances, they are threatencd with a suppression of 
their religious privileges till they conform to the wishes of their 
teacher. Scareely was the school opened when one of the priests, 
Mr. Gandolphy, entercd the room and demanded permission to 
teach the Romish catechism, which offer being of course declined, 
he, the following Sunday, addressed his congregation on the 
subject, in a manner so convincing and effectual, that the school- 
house was attac'ed, the windows broken, the master and mistress 
* pelted with nud,” and a child so beaten that he has continued 
a cripple ever since. ‘The number of scholars declined that week 
from %30 to 38, but the parents, still satisfied in general with the 
method of teaching, have gradually renewed the attendance of 
their children, notwithstanding the incessant violence of their 
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riests, who even now, it is said, continue to go from house to 
sree and from room to room, endeavouring to sow the seeds of 
jealousy and discontent. 

The House of Commons’ Committee seems to have been very 
anxious to obtain competent information respecting the views of 
the Roman Catholics on the subject of education, and for that 
purpose examined at considerable length several Romish priests 
and other gentlemen who were supposed able to bear correct 
testimony to the doctrine and discipline of their church, as far as 
it is affected by the plan under consideration. In their various 


replies to the questions proposed, there is a remarkable and ope 
em 


rently concerted unity of sentiment; it is agreed by all of t 
that Roman catholic children must not frequent a protestant 
school, even though not required or expected to learn any cate- 
chism, or to attend any protestant place of worship, or to be 
otherwise instructed in the reformed creed. It is further agreed 
that the Bible is utterly unintelligible to children, and not proper 
to be used as a school book; that it is never to be perused with- 
out Roman Catholic notes, nor even with those notes unless b 
express permission of the priest. Dr. Poynter, a Roman Catholic 
Bishop, and Vicar Apostolic of the London district, is peculiarly 
explicit ; 7 asserting, that it is wholly impossible to allow 
of persons of his persuasion reading the protestant Scriptures, even 
in those select parts which are literally and verbally the same in 
both the protestant and catholic versions. He conceives and 
avows, that no religious instruction from a protestant translation 
can possibly better the condition of men, even where loth transla- 
tions agree; and gives it as his fixed and unalterable opinion, that 
no plan can be devised by which catholic children may be allowed 
to receive education from protestant teachers, even where religious 
instruction is not in any way communicated, and where no attempt 
is made to interfere with the religious prejudices of the parents. 

Thirdly.—To the preceding remarks it may be objected, that 
we have hitherto taken for granted what ought to have been 
proved, namely, that a system of universal education would 
really be a benefit, and not an injury to the community.. To 
supply this defect we avail ourselves of the third proposition of 
the report before us, in which the committee state their satisfac~ 
tion with the highly beneficial results which have occurred in 
proportion as instruction has been generally diffused. 

We are therefore by no means persuaded of the absolute ne- 
cessity, at the present time of day, of entering into a regular 

roof of this proposition; yet, as an adequate conviction of the 

Lienehts of universal education is not even yet RET universal, 
we should not do justice to the fundamental hypothesis on which 
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the whole system depends, were we not to adduce a few facts 
and illustrations connected with the discussion. 

That the strength and stability of a state are in proportion to 
its moral virtue will be generally allowed even by the politician, 
who looks no further than the present world; but to the devout 
Christian who, believing the doctrine of an equitable Providence, 
recognizes the divine interposition in human affairs, the argu- 
ment will appear far more forcible and convincing. Now if, 
as we shall Sales ample occasion to show, the sort of culture 
which we propose for the poor has a direct tendency to increase 
among them true religion and Christian virtue, with all those 
habits and dispositions which form the strength and happiness of 
society, the effects of the system must necessarily appear unim- 
peachably good. The arguments usually employed to discoun- 
tenance universal education, are almost all founded upon the 
supposition that there is an intention of giving the poor more 
learning than they can bear, thus elevating them above their 
present situations, without there being a possibility of their ge- 
nerally obtaining those of a higher kind. Nothing can be more 
incorrect or more uncandid than this supposition ; the tendency 
of the education now proposed is not to raise the poor above 
their ordinary and allotted tasks, but to enable them to perform 
those tasks with greater comfort to themselves, and greater be- 
nefit to others than can be the case at present. The final aim 
of the education for which we contend, and the particulars of 
which we shall have occasion to specify, is to give the poor 
right views of their condition and of their true peal of 
their obligations and their moral responsibility, of the duties 
which they owe to God, and of those which, by necessary con- 
sequence, they owe also to their fellow creatures. The ele- 
ments of intellectual culture for the poor ought to be viewed as 
means to certain ends; and these ends are not tobe merely to 
raise them an additional step above brute animals, not merely to 
increase their means of innocent enjoyment, and to give them 
the opportunity of bettering their condition in life, but to instil 
into them the principles of morality and religion; to give them 
an acquired taste for what is andl, and a horror of what is 
bad; thus making them incidentally the instruments of benefit- 
ing others by the very means which they are led to employ for 
benefiting themselves. 

‘The common objection, that education will make the poor too 
haughty for their stations, pre-supposes that the elements of 
mental cultivation will entitle their possessor to the same com- 
parative superiority when they become universally diffused, which 
they naturally give while the blessing is partial and confined. 
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This however is evidently not the truth; it is only while intel- 
lectual information is a rare acquisition that the elasticity which 
it naturally gives to the mind can swell it beyond its ordinary 
and legitimate sphere; for when every other mind is rendered by 
the same cause equally elastic, the action and re-action will be 
equal, and all will be relatively at rest. As soon as every plough- 
man can read, ploughing will cease to appear an incongruous 
employment for a man who has attained that accomplishment ; 
and the only difference will be, not that our fields will remain 
uncultivated, but that they will be cultivated by men rather more 
intelligent and humanized, and we may hope rather more vir- 
tuous and religiously disposed, than their immediate forefathers. 

There is one case, and one case only, in which we think the poor 
will be rendered more proud than they are at present, and we 
are by no means ashamed to bring forward this solitary excep- 
tion. It is hardly necessary to say that we allude to the indis- 
criminate reception of parochial charity; a practice now so com- 
mon and so injurious, both to the giver and the receiver, that 
nothing we fear but raising the tone of feeling amongst the poor 
themselves, by general education, will effectually destroy the nui- 
sance. We may indeed abolish the poor laws, and thus cut off 
the supply; but it is surely better, if feasible, at least as an 
auxiliary measure, to raise such feelings of emulation: and in- 
dependence among the candidates themselves as may render 
legal regulations as far as possible superfluous. 

Still we shall be told that we have assumed much, and proved 
little ; and that therefore the question again recurs, * W, il these 
benefits be really produced ? will the social conduct of the lower 
orders be rendered by education more rational and Christian ?” 

‘o these and similar queries we are happy to be able to adduce 
the evidence of facts; and if any doubts really exist in any in- 
telligent and well-disposed mind as to the general effects of edu- 
cation, when properly conducted, we venture to refer with con- 
siderable hopes to the body of evidence now lying before us, 
almost the whole tenour of which points out the expediency and 
good effects of the system under consideration. , 

Let us select the Sunday-schools of the metropolis as an 
example. T'rom numerous competent witnesses it appears that 
in general the children enter these establishments, rude in their 
behaviour, and immoral in their conduct; utterly ignorant of 
the first principles of religious duty, and cubeunaeill addicted 


to all the vices which characterize their age. As they pass 
through the schools they are seen gradually improving in their 
habits ; they insensibly learn deference to their superiors, and obe- 
dience andsubordination to their parents; they becomemore punc- 
tual in their attendance on their employment, and acquire an air of 
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civility in their manners, and of cleanliness and decency in 
their personal appearance. Being kept out of the public streets 
they escape the numerous bad habits to which they would other- 
wise be exposed ; and imbibe in the place of them that attention 
to order and regularity which, even independently of the in- 
struction with which it is accompanied, is in itself a very con- ' 
siderable blessing. A love also for religious observances, with 
a veneration for the Sabbath, and an attention to its duties, be- 
come impressed upon their minds, and these benefits do not 
usually forsake them at their leaving school, but are often found 
to produce throughout life their appropriate effects. 

The example of the children has certainly appeared in nume- 
rous cases to have produced excellent effects upon the parents, 
not only in rendering them more thoughtful of religious duties, 
but, in many instances, by giving them a desire for their own 
improvement. ‘This desire, when once implanted, has found its 
gratification. in adult schools; and many labouring men round 
London, and doubtless in other places, have been heard to re- 
mark that. their families were tor by five or six shillings a 
week since they had exchanged the ale-house for the evening- 
school. The habit of attending divine worship is also often 
communicated to the parents “ the children; and profane 
swearing, and other vices, have found a considerable check in the 
arguments and remarks which are retailed at home by the chil- 
dren from the instructions of their teachers. 

It may appear something frivolous thus to descend to particu- 
lars, otherwise we could easily select abundant exemplifications 
of our remarks. Even in St. Giles’s itself, we should not be 
destitute of specifications; for the master of the schools there 
observes that, ‘since the schools were established, a very ob- 
servable amendment has been seen in the conduct of the parents 
and the children connected with them. At the time they began 
in 1813 the language of the children was violent in the extreme; 
their general employment at present, when they have done 
school, is preparing their task for the next morning; they com- 
mit poftions of scripture to memory every day, and there are 
rewards distributed for the encouragement of reading the scrip- 
tures at home: preceding the year 1813, their sanguinary 
battles were frequent, particularly on Sundays; but, since that 
period,” continues he, “ I have not witnessed above five, 
which [ attribute to the influence education has on their morals. 

_In Spitalfields, where the system has been carried to a con- 
siderable state of efficiency, the result has become already highly 
beneficial, Not only the visitors and teachers of these estab- 
lishments, but many of the manufacturers and other well-in- 
formed persons in the vicinity, in accounting for the late peace- 
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able demeanour of that numerous population during times of the 
wreatest distress, a demeanour which forms the strongest con- 
trast, not only to the system of the Luddites in the North, but 
also to their own conduct on former and similar occasions, Tm- 
pute the salutary effect to the moral improvement produced by 
the schools, and the intercourse and advice of pious and bene- 
volent individuals who have exerted themselves to improve the 
general condition of the place. 

If from the metropolis we turn to the country, we find effects 
equally beneficial resulting from the instruction of the poor. 
One gentleman in particular, in his examination before the 
Committee, asserts, both as a fact, and as a consequence of the 
improved state of the public mind by means of education, that 
in one or two Welch counties, where moral and religious instruc- 
tion has become universal, the doors of the county prisons have 
actually been thrown open for want of tenants. 

The Newgate report, to which we have adverted, in charging 
the present increase of youthful delinquency upon the extension 
of charity schools, has given occasion to varicus clergymen and 
other gentlemen in different and unconnected parts of the me- 
tropolis to inquire largely and minutely into the subject; and 
the result of their labours has been so eminently and unex- 
pectedly successful, that we rejoice that the charge was made for 
the sake of the important and unanswerable facts obtained in in- 
vestigating its truth. Many of the benefits arising from the in- 
struction of the poor might have remained long unknown, but 
tor the domiciliary visits which took place in consequence of that 
unfounded report. Amidst innumerable new facts in favour of 
the system, we have not heard of one to its prejudice; and, as an 
evidence that the scheme is not merely the hobby-horse of a few 
speculative individuals, either in or out of Parliament, we find 
in almost every part of the kingdom the most wise and active 
magistrates patronizing general education, as the oniy adequate 
remedy for the moral disorders of the country. That charity- 
schools have increased is true, and that youthful delinquency has 
increased is true also; but that the latter results from the former 
is as curious an exemplification of that logical figure the non 
causa pro causa, as the sagacious inference of one who remarked 
that “nothing had gone on well in England since balloons were 
first invented.” 

The probable causes of the increase of juvenile crimes may be 
satisfactorily accounted tor without including the progress of 
education in the number. We shall not enter into the subject 
on the present occasion, though we cannot but remark, in pass- 
ing, two circumstances to which several of the witnesses before 
the committee have invited particular attention. ‘The first is the 
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reat increase of dram-shops, the natural effects of which are to 
ine the labouring classes constantly poor on the one hand, and 
to inflame their appetites and passions on the other ; thus doubly 
stimulating them to the commission of crime. 

The second circumstance is the great average increase of 
children in the metropolis within the last few years. Partly per- 
haps owing to the drainage of war and other coincidences, and 
partly by the vast diminution of early deaths by the discovery of 
vaccination * and other medical improvements, the proportion 
of orphans and other destitute children has greatly increased. 
‘This augmentation of numbers, without a corresponding facility 
in the means of procuring subsistence, is so natural a provoca- 
tive to crime, as at once to explain the problem of its increase, 
notwithstanding the counteraction of the present system. 

Fourthly.—If our readers have followed us through these de- 
tails, we feel confident that they will agree respecting the great 
advantages which would result to the country from the adoption 
by parliament of the proper measures, in concurrence with the 
prevailing disposition in the community, for supplying the de- 
ficiency of instruction which exists at present, and for extending 
this blessing to the poor of all descriptions. 

That such a prevailing disposition exists can need little proof; 
almost all our public journals and periodical works advocate the 
cause of education, and the numerous schools which have been 
founded in the country, both by churchmen and by dissenters, 
evince the general regard of the communiiy to the object under 
consideration. ‘The secretary to the National Society reports 
that about 30,000/. has been voluntarily contributed to that 
institution: more than 536 masters, and 86 mistresses had, when 
he gave his evidence, been trained in the new system of educa- 
tion; more than 700 schools had been united to the society, and 
more than 100,000 scholars were actually in a course of instruc- 
tion in them. A member of the Union Sunday School Society 
states that there are at least 40,000 Sunday scholars in the me- 
tropolis instructed by gratuitous teachers; his society alone em- 
ploying 4,000 persons ot this description, none of whom, or of 
the secretaries, or other officers, receive any remuncration. 
‘These 4000 teachers, ata salary of but two shillings a week for 
their trouble, would cost the public 20,000/. per annum. In 
the district only of Spitalfields there are already established for 
the poor a parish daily school for 110 children, a parish Sunday 
school for 150, a protestant dissenter’s school for 100, a metho- 
dist Sunday school for 500, another Sunday school for about 


* The daily papers lately mentioned that a whole week had passed without one 


death by small pox being recorded in the bills of mortality, a circumstance un- 
precedented in the annals of modero London, 
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200, Mr. Evans’s Sunday school for $00, and an adult school 
for 160, besides a Sunday evening free school, and another daily 
school for 100 children, at the reduced price of two-pence per 
week; almost all of which establishments have been raised 
within the last twelve years. Yet though so great a disposition 

revails for erecting schools, there remains even in this parish at 
feast one half of the population uneducated; so that if the 
whole of the inhabitants, exceeding 17,000, should avail them- 
selves of their privilege, these establishments, numerous as the 
are, would not be commensurate with the wants of the district ; 
to say nothing of the serious and important fact of most of them 
being far out of the pale of the established church. 

The present moment of universal peace appears peculiarly 
seasonable for examining into the propriety of those proposed 
domestic arrangements which, in the time of universal war, stood 
no fair chance of meeting with due attention. We trust there- 
fore that while the public mind is at leisure, and well-disposed 
towards the object, something effectual will be secured. The 
practicability and propriety of a national system for the educa- 
tion of the poor do not rest on vague speculation and conjec- 
ture; for our statute-books show that it has been long cal on 
in Scotland by public authority; and who does not know the 
excellent effects with which it has been attended ? 

Considering then these necessary preliminaries as sufficiently 
discussed, we proceed to inquire what is the best mode of carry- 
ing into effect what in theory cannot but be generally approved. 
Here we feel greatly the want of those suggestions which a re- 
port from the committee of the House of Commons might be 
expected io comprise; and we readily confess that, on certain 
points of the project, we do not venture to give an opinion with- 
out considerable diffidence and hesitation. 

We have shown that the ultimate object of instruction for the 
poor is, or ought to be, as far at least as the present world is 
concerned, to meliorate their condition, and to render them in 
every view better and happier members of society. All the 
schemes that benevolence has devised for increasing the comforts 
of the poor can have little permanent effect till their general 
character is improved, and till ly means of their own agency they 
are made instrumental to their own happiness. ‘The best efforts 
of the most enlightened charity are constantly impeded by the 
stubbornness of the soil on which they are employed; nor will 
any considerable progress be ever sad in raising the degrees of 
human prosperity and peace much above their present state, 
without first elevating the tone of moral fecling and principles 
among the great proportion of mankind. 

It is not then from mere mechanical education, and the simple 
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faculty of reading and writing, that we expect much real benefit 
to accrue to the poorer classes of society; on the contrary, 
knowledge, if unattended by virtuous principles, will much 
oftener prove to them an evil than a blessing. It is wet in the 
course of a few months, to form a child into a rea ng and 
writing machine; but neither his happiness nor his morals will 
gain any real improvement if the system is to stop at this initial 
point. When new powers are bestowed upon intellectual beings, 
corresponding objects must be presented, upon which those 
powers may be legitimately exercised; for if tools are placed 
in their hands, without proper raw materials on which to employ 
them, they will immediately begin to use them for the purpose 
of annoying one another. It was the remark of Dr. Johnson 
on hearing that, at one of our public imstitutions, the children, 
though well provided for in other respects, had no sufficient 
means of religious instruction; “ To breed up children in this 
manner is to rescue them from an early grave that they may 
find employment for the gibbet, from dying in innocence that 
they may perish by their crimes.” | 

Even therefore in a political view, moral and religious in- 
struction ought to be the principal objects of solicitude. When 
by education a new faculty is created, its purpose must be 
pointed out, and its abuse prevented. The mere ability to read 
may be rendered as dangerous in a crowded population as the 
introduction of loose gun-powder ; but give the reading a correct 
turn; inculcate with it, and by means of it, Christian truths and 


principles and motives; and reading will then become a bless- 


ing to the community, by introducing order, and submission, and 
peace, and content, and whatever else is “lovely and of good 
report.” Weare instructed on Divine authority, that knowledge 
by itself ‘* puffeth up,” but that “ charity edifieth.” 

But the political necessity of imparting religious instruction, 
where we impart any at all, is not the only, nor the greatest 
inducement to the practice. A child is and ought to. be viewed 
as an immortal being, whose future happiness is concerned, and 
whose eternal destiny is to take its colour from the present life. 
Now peilexing this momentous fact, and believing also that the 
peculiar modification of human life which is produced by 
Christianity, is the only safe way in which a human being can 
venture to approach another world, it cannot but follow that 
all the general knowledge with which the poor are to be gratui- 
tously furnished ought to bear some defineable, and indeed:no 
very remote or dubious, relation to their future hopes and pros- 
pects, as connected with the promises and threatenings of the 
Christian dispensation. To concentrate the idea to a point—if 
the Seriptures be true, and if it be a fact that men really perish 
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for lack of knowledge,” then the duty of conveying, not merely 
knowledge in naaual but that particular kind of knowledge, a 
defect in which is so highly injurious, cannot but be admitted 
to be as morally indispensable as it was before shown to be po- 
litically expedient. 

But the religious instruction of children is not merely the act 
of a preceptor appointing a theological lesson for his pupil, nor 
is a child to be considered as well instructed in religion use 
he can answer or even explain common place, though important, 
questions in divinity with a reasonable degree of celerity and 
assurance. ‘To instruct a child properly in'religion is to endea- 
vour to form his morals and his heart; to teach him the practical 
bearings of the doctrines and principles which he learns to re- 
peat, and which, as far as mere words extend, he perhaps alread 
understands. The great mistake in the instruction of our schools 
in general is this, that children are thereby disposed to view 
ceremonies as religion, and words as things; and thus a natural 
quickness of memory or expertness of intellect comes to be con- 
sidered both by the child. and his parents, both by the visitor 
and the teacher, as a sign of progress in religion itself. ‘The 
fault is not confined to one instance; even in the higher semina- 
ries of education it travels from school to college; and from 
college oftentimes even to the Bishop’s examination room, where 
the knowledge of the candidate is not unfrequently the chief or 
only subject of inquiry, without any really serious vestigation 
of the effects which that knowledge has had on his heart, his. 
temper, and his affections. 

Yet what can be more plain than that knowledge is not religion; 
that men may have a “ form to live” while they are dead; that 
ceremony may exisi without power, and an altar without that 
holy flame which alone constitutes its sacred character. ‘To 
instruct children in religion is affectionately to point out the con- 
nexion between knowledge and duty; to show the tendency of 
Christian principles, and to endeavour to interest, if possible, the 
youthful heart. We confess we have been more ul re shocked 
than delighted at witnessing the emulous facility with which at a 
public examination children have answered such important ques- 
tionsas, Who made you? Who redeemed you? Who sanctified 
you ? evidently indicating by their looks and manner, not merely 
that they did not understand the full import of the words, for 
this would have been all in due course, but that they had no 
more feeling of the practical or vital importance of the subject 
than if they had been asked how many kings had reigned in 
_— or who was the head master of the school which they 
attended. 


To instruct children in religion is to teach them, by the bless- 
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ing of that Spirit “ without whom nothing is strong, nothing is 
holy,” to view themselves as accountable beings; to impress upon 
their minds the importance of consulting the dictates of con- 
science; to make them sensible of their condition as offenders 
against the Almighty when they commit sin; and to incline them 
to look with filial enitence and grateful hope to the sacrifice of 
the Redeemer. a o instruct a child in religion is to endeavour 
to implant those principles which may subdue his evil tempers, 
and his early propensities to vice, by creating a reverential fear 
of God, and an abhorrence of all things which we are taught to 
view as offensive in his sight. ‘This instruction must be specific ; 
not grounded, as school instruction (we had almost said, and 
pulpit instruction also) too often is, on the wintry principles of 
natural religion, but on the warm and comforting peculiarities of 
the Christian dispensation. It must be specific in another sense 
also, by being brought to the level of youthful apprehension, and 
directed individually against those sins to which children are per- 
sonally inclined. 

It is an idea as common as it is incorrect, that children cannot 
properly enter into the nature of Christianity. ‘The mistake 
arises from viewing religion rather as an affair of the understand- 
ing than of the Sart, and thus concluding that what they 
cannot systematically explain they cannot in reality possess. 
The religious instruction of children at an carly age ought to be 
addressed chiefly—of course, temperately—to the feelings and 
affections, which are usually as strong as the judgment is weak, 
and the very strength of which may thus become the surest guard 
to early virtue. A child cannot, for example, understand what 
is meant by the triune nature of the One Divine Essence; but 
he may nevertheless perceive for himself the relative offices of 
the Deity to fallen man, and thus learn to love God as a Father, 
Jesus Christ as a Saviour, and the Holy Spirit as a Teacher, 
a Comforter, and a Guide. The feelings of gratitude and ve- 
neration may take root long before the exact principles upon 
which they depend are fully understood ; and these and similar 
affections constitute in fact the most important part of religion, 
since, where they exist, a corresponding practice will be main- 
tained, and further knowledge will be eagerly sought for and 
acquired, while without them the lessons of” an archangel would 
be as a tinkling cymbal and sounding brass. 

In truth, what essential part of the Gospel is there which 
even a child cannot comprehend? When he has committed 
a fault, is he incapable of being familiarly taught the general 
nature of sin, and the duty of penitential sorrow? When he 
is sorry for his fault and applies for pardon, is there no ana- 
logy by which he may be made to understand the Christian 
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doctrine of * repentance for the remission of sin,” and the need 
and nature of that sacrifice of the Redeemer by which rag 
ness was procured for the penitent offender? Is there in short 
any thing in the idea of faith, or humility, or love to God, or 
Christian holiness, or a state of probation, or future judgment, 
or eternal rewards and punishments, which, when deveted of 
peculiar terms, and explained and paraphrased in simple neutral 
language, is still incapable of meeting even youthful apprehen- 
sion? ‘The ideas are individually easy, and, when aptly illus- 
trated, are such as almost any child of common intellect ma 
sufficiently comprehend? The great difficulty is to make them 
practical; to fix them by strong and pleasing associations, so 
that they may win the heart and influence the conduct. 

Now after this long sermon, for such our readers will of course 
do us the honour to call it, we must descend from our self-assumed 
rostrum to answer a very obvious, but we fear a very formidable 
question, namely, in what manner ica ualified thus to teach 
can be procured, at least on so large and cheap a scale as is 
necessary for national education. Now in sooth we know little 
about the matter; and to tell a profound secret, we are not quite 
convinced that ifa teacher of a charity school should really enter 
as we have supposed into the nature of his office, and inculcate 
Christianity in this practical manner on the hearts of his pupils, 
he niight not obtain one of those stupidly applied appellations 
which are always at hand to discountenance genuine religion, and 
which of course would be highly derogatory to scholastic dignity. 
It passes as a saying of Charles the Second, that the presbyterian 
might be a very good religion, but he was sure it was not the 
religion of a gentleman; and we are equally sure that the religion 
which we have described, though a very good and a very ortho- 
dox religion, and well becoming a gentleman, would not be 
congenial to the taste of many of those who, in the ordinary rou- 
tine of parish business, would have the conduct of our charitable 
schools. We know tolerably well the stuff of which churchwar- 
dens, and overseers, and country squires, are too often made ; but 
lest we should say some very outrageous things on this topic, as 
we almost feel inclined to 4 we will postpone our remarks till a 
few pages further, when they will come in with a somewhat better 

ace. 

O But why, it may be asked, institute schools for giving the 
elements of learning to the poor, if, after all, moral and religious 
instruction are the great objects to which the others are but sub- 
servient; for may not morals and religion be taught equally well, 
or even better, without the incumbrance of learning to read and 
F vay The simple reply to this question is, that the ability to read 
the Scriptures is the most powerful human assistance in obtaining 
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religious knowledge, since where it does not exist we almost 
always find the weekly instructions of the pulpit are uninterestin 
and unintelligible, and the impression, for want of being renew 
during the intervals of the week, is wholly lost before the 
approach of the succeeding Sunday. The vacancy of mind which 
is almost always found in those who cannot employ a portion of 
their leisure in reading naturally leads to evil company and 
vicious amusements; so that the heart is doubly injured; nega- 
tively, for want of those precepts which reading the Scriptures 
candle have supplied, and positively, by the substitution of incor- 
rect thoughts and illicit feelings in their place. ; 
In fact it would be a difficult task generally to convey reli- 
ious instruction to children, without teaching them to read for 
themselves; and even the little that was thus Scininiat would soon 
be forgotten in after life, unless the power were subsequeitly 
acquired of renewing the impression by religious reading. ‘The 
great necessity of making use of reading as an instrument of 
moral instruction, has become more than ever conspicuous since 
the wise system of pastoral visiting and catechising * has fallen 
into disuse ; and, it is almost always found that the moment an 
ignorant person becomes really in earnest on the subject of reli- 
gion, his first desire is to attain, at whatever trouble, the ability 
to peruse that sacred volume. Reading therefore, far from su- 
perseding ministerial instruction, is an essential auxiliary, with- 
out which the former must in most cases fall upon ground un- 
prepared for its reception, and incapable of bringing it to matu- 
rity. The temporal advantages also of education under the 
control of religious principle are so great and apparent that, to 
give the latter, even were it generally possible, independently ot 
the former, would be to deny a most important blessing without 
any adequate reason; for in itself, and simply considered, know- 
6 te is always valuable to the individual; and if there be any 
reason why in any given case it should be withheld, it is at most 
only where those principles cannot be conveyed which are neces- 
sary for its direction. But where, as by the hypothesis, such 
principles can be conveyed, it would be both cruel and unreason- 
able to deny the subordinate benefit; especially as, without it, 
those principles would lose their best nourishment and support. 
It does not follow therefore, because moral and religious in- 
struction are to be the ultimate ends of education, that, on that 
account, if the end could be secured without the ordinary means, 
those means might be wisely or safely neglected; on the con- 
trary, those means are not only subsidiary to higher blessings, 
* Ifcertain disorganizing doctrines which are now spreading through the whole 


mass of the common people are to be successfully combated, it must be by the re- 
newal of the wise system adverted to in the text, — 
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but are in themselves a benefit, and would continue so to be in 
every case, were it not that the attainment of the end is often 
essential to prevent their abuse. Education, even at some risk, 
ought not to be lightly withheld ; it follows therefore, a fortiori, 
that if adequate religious instruction cannot be generally attained 
(as we believe, humanly speaking, it cannot) without education, 
education is rendered indispensably necessary and expedient, 
both for the temporal and the spiritual advantages with which it 
is connected. 

Still however a very important consideration occurs, and one 
on which we anticipate two very different opinions, both in par- 
liament and in the nation at large; namely, how far, admitting 
some religious instruction to be necessary, any particular modi- 
fication of our common religion ought to be established in the 
system of general education. ‘This is the simple question be- 
tween the National Society and the friends of the Lancastrian 
system; and having more than once given our opinion on the 
subject, we need not expatiate upon it on the present occasion. 

With regard to the right of a community to establish a par- 
ticular system of religion, and to tax the common purse for its 
maintenance, all churchmen are agreed; and this perogative, if 
allowed thus generally, will of course apply to the particular 
case of educating the children of the poor. If our national laws 
and customs on the subject of religion and an established church 
be net founded on unjust and unchristian principles, the exten- 
sion of their spirit to our public schools cannot fairly be opposed. 

Now without arguing on the ground of right, which, however, 
we need not say we fally admit, we shall advert simply to the 
practical possibility or impossibility of the measure proposed by 
the advocates for the neutral system. We believe then, in a 
word, that it is utterly pi chee to find a really neutral mode 
of teaching the mass of the community, even the very first prin- 
ciples of religion. ‘The primary point is to discover a school- 
master for the purpose. Is he then to be a dissenter or a church- 
man; and if the former, of what denomination of dissent? But 
no; he is to be perfectly neutral. The thing is impossible, but 
suppose it attained ;—how can he be capable of teaching others 
religion, who has been so indifferent to the subject as not to 
have chosen his own? But he has chosen; he is a Christian. 
So far ‘is well; but under this comprehensive name he may be 
a Swedenborgian or Socinian, and will the orthodox dissenter, 
any more than the churchman, approve ef such a person for the 
master of a parochial school ? But he is not a Socinian; he 
agrees in the general doctrine which orthodox dissenters and 
churchmen equally acknowledge. What then will the hete- 
rodox sects say to the measure? But heterodoxy ought not ta 
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be consulted: who then shall decide what is, or is not, included 
under the term; and if any one sect is not to be consulted, why 
is another to havea voice? But it is still replied, Teach the Bible, 
the Bible only, for here we are all agreed. No, we are not all 
agreed; for the Roman Catholics i many others oppose the 
measure; and these exceptions form a considerable class, and it 
will be one day perceived not a declining class, in the commu- 
nity, and comprise numerous contributors to the public purse. 
Thus might we continue to ring the changes on the preliminary 
difficulty of finding a proper school-master for this heteroge- 
neous system; and who does not see that this difficulty is but 
one among a hundred that must present themselves in carrying 
a plan really neutral into execution? 

It is clear then that some modification is necessary; and if 
some, why not that peculiar one which may best agree with the 
established laws and religion of the country ? A school in which 
{even though the Bible should be read) there should be no 
prayers, mu recognition of the peculiar truths of the gospel, no 
a: instruction or examination, would, we conceive, be culpably 
deficient in some of the most material points for which public 
schools ought to be established. But the moment this defect is 
attempted to be supplied, the moment prayer or instruction is 
proposed, the strict neutrality of the system can scarcely fail to 
be infringed. How then are we to act? Either religious instruc- 
tion and advice must. be wholly excluded, which would render 
the system liable to all the objections which have been already 
mentioned, or some forms must be adopted which, how correct 
and proper soever in themselves, must of necessity fail to coin- 
= —- one or other of the existing opinions of the Christian 
world. 

We humbly conceive, therefore, that should it be proposed 
in parliament to adopt a system corresponding to that of the 
“‘ British and Foreign School Society,” the schools thus esta- 
blished would not in any sense of the word be truly national. 
We are far from intending to detract from the merits and 
labours of that society; but there is of course an eminent distinc- 
tion between the conduct to be pursued by a voluntary association 


of gentlemen for a common object, and that which becomes a legis- 
lature whose business (a very urgent business at this moment) 


it is to guide as well as to conciliate the people. This neutral 
system—supposing it to be really neutral—would, if publicly 
adopted, make dissentients of all those who conscientiously prefer 
the modified plan. It is proposed to the committee as a model, 
by various witnesses, on the general ground of its being a system 
of comprehension: now we should vote against it, if nationally 
proposed, exactly on - ground of its being a system of exclu- 
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sion; for it would exclude a large part of our bishops and clergy, 
and laity, from zealous and cordial co-operation ; and it would 
also exclude that part of the dissenters themselves who think 
that oral instruction and advice should accompany the mere 
oe of the sacred text; for if a master should once attempt 
to explain or enforce the Scriptures, the stipulated neutrality of 
the system could not fail to be destroyed, and some tinge must 
inevitably be given by the medium of conveyance. 

Now if in the nature of things some tinge cannot but be com- 
municated, why, we again ask, may not that tinge assume its 
general colour from the established church? As long as the 
SA of the people sanction by their legal representatives a 
national religion, it would be a solecism in government not to 
recognize the existing system, and not to act in a spirit consist- 
ent with its discipline. ‘The established church, we are told, 
may not be the best religious system, and many of the people 
‘do not approve of its peculiar doctrines and regulations; so, we 
reply, a particular law may not be the best possible, and many of 
the judges may think it stands in need of amendment; but while 
either the civil or ecclesiastical polity of England remains estab- 
lished and unrepealed, we are not to be allowed to dispute the 
validity of its rules and requisitions. Till parliament sees fit 
therefore to innovate on the present established doctrine and 
discipline, we do not see how they can be consistently urged 
to act upon a plan which not merely tolerates and protects 
other persuasions, as has hitherto been the usual and the 
correct line of policy, but which avows that the peculiarities of 
the establishment are ofno assignable importance, and that, pro- 
vided youth be taught to read, it matters little whether they be- 
come conformists or dissenters. If conformity and dissent have 
hitherto held two very different places in legislative estimation, 
that measure cannot be really neutral which changes their relative 
places on the general scale, in orderto place them exactly on a level. 

Whether therefore we regard policy or consistency, to say 
nothing of what we believe to be the intrinsic merits of the esta- 
blished church—we come to the conclusion that, while the 
nation continues in its wisdom to sanction a given establishment, 
so long ought it to take for granted that that system is the best, 
and deserves the preference. Neutrality we men seen is not 
possible, nor, if possible, ought it to be adopted ; for, while an 
establishment is patronized by the state, common consistency 
requires that our public regulations should act in some measure 
as a positive bounty in its favour. If the established system needs 
revision and alteration, in the name of truth and honesty let it 
be revised and altered; but while it remains in full force, and ~ 
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spreads its influence throughout our whole code, it would surely 
be incorrect publicly to view it as but one among various modi- 
fications, all intrinsically and equally good. 

While however we feel it our duty thus to lay down general 
principles, a departure from which we think would neither be- 
come the wisdom nor the dignity of the legislature, we feel too 
highly the value of general education, and have too much re- 
spect and feeling for our dissenting brethren, not to wish that, 
while consistency is inviolably maintained, conciliation and com- 
prehension sboetd, as far as possible, characterize the projected 
system of public education. We are fully convinced that neither 
conciliation nor comprehension, but the contrary, would ulti- 
mately ensue from the plan which is so confidently proposed 
with a view to their attainment. With the exception of the 
distribution of the Scriptures, which is a strictly neutral object, 
no very large portion of differing sects can coalesce in any 
scheme of utility which has either a proximate or remote refer- 
ence to religion; and if, in order to annul this objection, religion 
is to be excluded from a national system of education, we can 
only say the specific is worse than the distemper. A general 
intercourse of religious sects, where the object is simple and 
defined, tends to promote a good understanding and a candid 
spirit. ‘This we have seen exemplified in the operations of the 

ible Society, in which different classes of persons approach 
each other sufficiently near to see cach other’s prominent excel- 
lencies, without being near enough to discern much of each 
other’s faults; but the moment the contact becomes just so inti- 
mate as to give play to varying opinions and prejudices, without 
being sufficiently intimate to make those opinions and prejudices 
coincide, rivalry and party spirit are almost sure to ensue. We 
will not blot our pages with an illustration. 

The great point to be aimed at is the adoption of such regula- 
tions as may bring the children of dissenters conscientiously 
within the pale of the projected schools, without conceding 
either the fact or the appearance of the whole establishment 
being in harmony with the national church. This attempt is 
certainly difficult; but among enlightened and liberal men on 
either side it may not be absolutely impossible, provided the 
subject be not taken up in a party spirit. To produce the effect, 
it will be necessary not to allow either the semblance or the 
reality of hostility to the dissenters, nor even to admit the more 
excusable attempt of alluring their children to the establish- 
ed church. Much we imagine may be done by the simple nega- 
tive plan to which we have alluded of taking for granted, in a 
silent quiet way, what no candid dissenter ought to deny, that a 
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a preference is due to the feelings of the members of the national 
church, while no offensive or invidious regulation is adopted to 
éxclude or oppose the dissenters. We would say, let the reli- 
gious instruction be chiefly from the Bible; yet let Ag be 
used in the school, and Jet those prayers be from the Prayer 
book, or other publicly adopted forms ; let the collects, epistles, 
and gospels, be a sort of manual for the children ; let the master 
be a churchman and a pious one, and Jet the school, as a school, 
attend the established church. Yet, on the other hand, while 
churchmen were pleased with these regulations, and the school 
was thus identified with the national church, we believe a large 
portion of dissenters would avail themselves of the schools thus 
planned, (even with that most delicate of their regulations, the 
going to church,) provided no offensive arts or controversial 
anguage were employed, and the schools were conducted in a 
really religious and consistent manner. We are borne out in 
this supposition by the general evidence before us, as well as b 
private observation on the subject. ‘The schools of the National 
Society are attended by the children of dissenters, unless there is 
any particular institution of their own to claim the preference, 
or some local reason, either in the regulations of the school, or 
the temper of the parents, to produce a contrary effect. Even 
among the higher classes of dissenters, their children are seen at 
every respectable boarding school conforming to general rules, 
even to those which are the chief points of contention, and to 
which we shall again advert—the attending parochial worship, 
and learning the church catechism. ‘The poor will not look out 
for objections if no hostility of intention be manifested ; and, in 
point of fact, various persons connected with the national school 
system have deposed that they never once met with any appli- 
tion from dissenting parents for their children to be released 
from any part of the usual regulations. Mr. Babington, a mem< 
ber of that committee, the result of whose assiduous labours now 
lies before us, asserts after thirty years experience: ‘ I have 
found no difficulty with respect to the children of dissenters ; 
though the children of this school learn the catechism, and _ re- 
gularly go to church in a body: such children have cheerfully 
acquiesced in the general course pursued. I should not have 
objected to any of them going to the meeting with their parents, 
but have insisted on their going to church on the ground of their 
probably spending their time in play, instead of going to the 
meeting, if they did not go to church. With respect to the 
catechism, I do not believe that any difficulty whatever has at 
any time occurred. In the explanations of Scripture given to 
the children, which are found to interest their minds more than 


any thing, controversial points are carefully avoided; and nothing 
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is said which could be offensive to dissenting parents if repeated 
by the children on going to their homes.” 

‘This is not a solitary testimony; we might produce variou$ 
others equally applicable: and we infer from them the general 
proposition that, if the public system could be conducted in this 
conciliating spirit on’ both sides, no scruple would be made 
even to the teaching of the catechism and the attending of 
divine service in the established church. But when we view 
the situation and temper of parties, we fear this excellent plan 
could not be adopted without so Joud a note of opposition from 
many of the leaders of our “ dissenting interests,” as would 
strike a panic into the poorer members of their societies; and 
thus, by rendering the whole scheme unpopular among them, 
prevent those beneficial effects which would otherwise have 
ensued. When jealousy and party spirit once arise, no after 
arguments are of much avail; so that the same plan, which, if 
effected a short time before, would have been universally hailed 
with satisfaction, will often appear odious the moment one liti- 
oon spirit shall give the signal. It is highly important that 
the children of dissenters should be sdhacall: in common with 
others, to enter the public school; and for this purpose it is 
necessary that nothing harsh or too exclusive should be at- 
tempted. Many penieidicats which might have been received 
without opposition, and even with applause, before the late con- 
troversics respecting Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster, will now be 
scrutinized with a jealousy, and rejected with an indignation, 
proportioned to the real or pretended fears of the dissenters with 
respect to the proselyting spirit of the established church. 

here then is the medium, and what is the exact point, at 
which dignified conciliation ought to stop? With regard to the 
general principle of the schools being Lond fide church schools, we 
would concede nothing; nor would we give up the point of the 
master being a churchman, or even sacrifice one church prayer, 
or collect, or any thing of the kind, on this occasion. We be- 
lieve the great body of dissenters themselves would not much 
object to all this, or at least would wave their personal objection 
in their anxiety for the education of their cullen, provided 
some amicable arrangement could be made respecting the two 
points of learning the catechism, and attending on Sunday at the 
established church. 

Upon these two subjects far the greater part of the witnesses 
before us seem to consider that some concession is necessary ; 
and there are certainly many points of utility and expediency to 
be considered before a prudent churchman would finally come to 
a decision. That the catechism should be generally taught, and 
the established church generally attended, is not a question ; but 
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if, on the other hand, the benefits of education cannot be nation- 
ally diffused without some latitude on this subject, we are not 
quite certain that some latitude ought not be allowed; especially 
as the consideration is not whether dissenters’ children shall be 
forced to do what we might wish in these respects—for this would 
be neither right nor practicable—but simply whether their non- 
compliance shall be visited with a forfeiture of all the, advan- 
tages of education to which they would otherwise have been 
entitled. Our insisting ever so strongly on the point will not 
bring them to church, or make them adopt the catechism; the 
sole question therefore is, Shall we shut them out from those 
sthook in which their prejudices would stand the best chance of 
correction. May not policy therefore, to say nothing of better 
motives, require some prudent latitude on the more controverted 
points of the projected system ? 

With regard to the catechism, its very name of the church 
catechism offends the prejudices of dissenters, even independently 
of the doctrines which it inculcates; and, to speak impartially, 
there is something inconsistent in absolutely requiring children 
who had no god-fathers and god-mothers, gravely and religiously 
to rehearse what those god-fathers and a Hanh Sow promised in 
their behalf. ‘The catechism was never intended for dissenters : 
for the simple reason that, when it was constructed, dissent, as it 
now exists, was a thing unknown, and those who subsequentl 
seceded had seldom much occasion to come in contact wit 
members of the established church. The case is at present very 
different, and the policy of the national establishment is not to 
drive the dissenters as far as possible from its pale, but to en- 
deavour to bring them back by reason, and piety, and modera- 
tion. The repelling and castigatory end of the crosier has been 
often tried without effect ; let us then see whether the crook 
may not quietly draw home those whom the other extremity of 
the staff can only thrust still further from the fold. 

If however we thus concede that the children of dissenters 
should not, against the wishes of their parents, be made to learn 
the catechism or attend the church, we assert still more strongly 
that the children of churchmen should be early taught to do both. 
Yet a general distinction of this kind in a public school would 
be obviously inconvenient, and liable to much abuse. There is 
therefore but one way that occurs to us, at this moment, as likel 
to obviate the difficulty without giving up the point. This plan 
is that every public daily school s ald also be a Sunday school ; 
and that the children should learn in common on the week days 
the various things which we have before stated, exactly as on the 
plan of the National Society; but that on the Sundays the child- 
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ren only of churchmen, and of such dissenters as think: proper, 
should attend, in order to be instructed in the catechism, and 
resort to the parish church ; the remainder of the scholars being 
required to bring a certificate the next day of their having fre- 
guented some place of worship according to the persuasion of 
their parents. Plans somewhat analogous to this have already 
been locally tried with excellent effect; and though, at first sight, 
it may appear best to carry the system with a high hand, yet, 
we doubt not, an enlarged view of the subject will suggest the 
propriety of lenient and healing measures. If attending church 
and learning the church catechism are made in every case 
wholly indispensable, we shall not gain one convert by the sys- 
tem; but, on the contrary, shall induce the dissenters, both from 
pique and principle, to organize new schools of their own, and 
this, not only to perpetuate their views among themselves, but 
also to make proselytes of the children of. others. But, on the 
other hand, if a door of accommodation is fairly and quietly 
opened, there will be no pretext for clamour; and few, there- 
fore, perhaps will avail themselves of the liberty conceded. 


‘This we have seen is the case inmany schools already ; and even 


of the few who make it a point of conscience not to let their 
children learn the catechism or attend church, the hostility 
would be softened down by finding that there was no inten- 
tion of forcing them either by terror or interest into a com- 
pliance. If however there be individuals whom even a plan of 
this mild description would not satisfy, we think it but fair to 
leave them to supply their own wants, and those of their poorer 
followers, in their own way: it being utterly impossible, in a 
public measure of this koa, to please or include persons of all 
parties and persuasions. 

In thus urging the universal junction of Sunday to daily 
schools, we have not written without a full conviction of the 
advantages of the measure. We scarcely scruple to say that, if 
one only of these two institutions could be ensured, the Sunday 
school would, in many cases, be the more important of the two. 
Were public daily schools established in every neighbourhood 
throughout the kingdom, there would still be a considerable 
number of children whose time would be too much engaged. to 
allow of their attending in general on the week days, without a 
considerable sacrifice on the part of the parents, and ultimately 
of the publicat large. ‘The great objection usually urged against 
universal education is that children would be taken from their 
ordinary employments and rendered unfit for public service in 
their aflotted stations. But Sunday schools at least cannot in- 
terfere with the pursuits of agriculture, or commerce, or manu- 
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factures; for the day is avowedly a day of rest from labour, and 
it is the duty of the legislature to see that it is not made a day 
of idleness and 

This end can in no way be so well and so easily effected as, by 
a general plan of Sunday schools. ‘The children educated in 
these establishments anally learn to venerate the Sunday, and 
to attend to its peculiar duties, than which no habit can more 
efficaciously conduce to the promotion of morality, and good 
order, and religion. We hear it constantly reiterated in courts 
of pen as well as in pulpits—from the mouths of politicians 
and magistrates, as well as of clergymen—that veneration for the 
sabbath is at the very root of all that is virtuous and excellent 
among the poor, and that. where it does not exist the best secu- 
rity is wanting, both for religion and outward decorum. If we 
turn to the mass of evidence now lying before us, we find the 
most pointed practical testimonies to the fact, various other 
witnesses agreeing in substance with a remark of the Rev. 
Daniel Wilson: * I never knew any poor family become very 
vicious or miserable who observed the Lord’s day; and I never 
knew a poor family happy, contented, or virtuous, that did not 
observe it.” Reverence for the sabbath is, of all habits, one of 
the most difficult to be broken through; for the difference be- 
tween a place of worship and the usual haunts of vulgar pleasure 
is so marked and irreconcileable, that a child who has been duly 
accustomed to the former will not, in after life, easily find his 
conscience or even his inclination bend towards the latter. ‘The 
Sunday is to the poor a very peculiar day; for, their usual avoca- 
tions being intermitted, either something laudable must be pre- 
sented to fill up their vacuity of mind, or they will endeavour to 
supply the defect by the idle and immoral arts of plebeian amuse- 
ment, of which drmking to excess is the very pride and perfec- 

These remarks are a sufficient answer to the objection that 
the London poor, being generally confined to their labours dur- 
ing the week, are best employed on the Sunday in recreating 
their minds and bodies by an excursion into the country. 
Where the practice is necessary or desirable, it may perhaps be 
sO managed as not to interfere with the duties of the day; but 
upon the whole, when we consider the temptations to bad com- 


pany and bad apes: the vulgar dissipation and constant — 
c 


seductions, which are at hand to allure the most wavering and 


initiate the most unpractised, we seriously think that we consult) 

the health and comfort of the poor, not less than’ their morals,” 

when we remark that we prefer seeing them and their children: 

during the greater part of the day at the church, the Sunday” 

school, or the domestic fire-side, to witnessing those idle and 
VOL. IX. NO. XVII. G 
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often licentious excursions which pass under the plausible name 
of a walk into the country. The halfway house of refreshment 
(we speak chiefly of the vicinity of London) is an almost neces- 
sary appendage to these excursions, and not a few persons learn 
there to conclude the Sunday in a way in which they would have 
been ashamed and shocked to begin it. One witness in parti- 
cular has stated, from very extensive observation, that the time 
which ought to have been spent in attending divine worship, is 
not devoted by a large proportion of the London poor to a walk 
into the suburbs, but to lounging in the filth of their usual 
habitations, or to drinking in public-houses; and even when 
they do leave town it is generally for some “ disorderly assem- 
blage called together about dogs or birds, a fight, or a race.” 
Quarrelling and inebriety usually ensue; and instead of bein 
refreshed by the merciful provision of a Sabbath, and raise 
above the troubles and perplexities of the present life to the 
hopes and prospects of a ueiier,. they find both their health and 
comfort suffer by their excursion. ‘ They rise,” continues the 
above-mentioned witness, “on the Monday morning, languid in 
their bodies, and, if not too insensible, with remorse in their 
minds: they are often unable, and always indisposed for labour 
after a Sunday so spent; and this,” adds he, “ I apprehend to 
be the reason why, among persons of this description, Monday as 
well as Sunday is also a es of idleness and dissipation.” Such 
a Monday morning is a tolerably strong contrast to the pious 
“ Cotter’s Saturday E’en,” and indeed to the general nonlivats 
of the virtuous and religious poor, who, far from thus makin 
Monday a lost day to their families, rise to their labours with fresh 
accessions of bodily vigour and mental resignation after the 
duties and delights of the preceding day. 

It is one great advantage of Sunday schools that the character 
of the day usually gives a peculiarly religious cast to the instruc- 
tions of hours so allowedly sacred; and thus a salutary associa- 
tion is formed in the minds of the scholars, by which they learn 
to view their intellectual improvement chiefly as the medium to the 
cultivation of their heart. In connexion with this remark, we 
need scarcely mention the gross impropriety of desecrating this 


day by teaching writing, or arithmetic, or any thing that has 


not an almost immediate and a marked relation to the hol 


purposes for which the day was set apart. One chief object is 
to engage children really to love both the day and its peculiar 


duties ; for which purpose not only should secular studies be 


omitted, but even religious ones should be conducted in a man- 


ner so temperate and varied as to relieve rather than fatigue the 
attention of the pupil. 


Sunday schools, especially in large towns, are the best and: 
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most be pe retreat to children from those habits of idle- 
ness and vagrancy, of vice and gaming, for which the day of 
rest too often furnishes the poor both with leisure and with 
excitement. All these beneficial results attending education, to 
which we have already referred, apply with peculiar force to 
Sunday schools, where more benefit, both literary and moral, is 
usually gained in a given time than by any other contrivance 
which has been yet designed. Even very subordinate circum- 
stances, such as the comparative decency of clothing, and others 
equally trivial, are not without their effect in promoting more 
order and emulation than are always witnessed in a daily school. 

Upon a general view of the evidence respecting the time in 
which a child may learn to read decently at a Sunday school, 
we should infer that upon the average not more than from twelve 
months to three years are necessary. This is but a short period 
of a child’s life, and cannot, even in the most pressing cases, be 
better devoted than to the improvement of his mind and morals ; 
especially as the school does not in any way interfere with the 
days allotted for secular employment. Where however a child 
can enjoy occasional opportunities of improvement during the 
week, his progress will be more than increased 
and such we imagine would really be the case in very numerous 
instances, even where the parents could not consent wholly to 
relinquish their children’s daily services, Even in manufacturing 
towns one or two evenings a week mp possibly in many 
cases be allowed for instruction to those children whose labours 
could not be spared for a longer time; and, at all events, the year 
or two preceding that age at-which children ought to be admit- 
ted into manufactories might be employed in learning to read 
the Scriptures. 

‘We shall make but one remark more respecting parochial 
Sunday schools, namely, the absolute necessity of affording 
means for the children to attend divine worship in a neighbour- 
ing episcopal church or chapel. In many town churches, where 
room is scarce, ‘an upper gallery might often easily be added for 
this purpose, without projecting so as to disfigure the general 
building. Another methodvhas been ie cal namely, for the 
schools to be licensed by the bishop of the diocese for the pur- 
pose of divine worship, in order that part at least of the children, 
or their parents if they choose, or the poor of the neighbourhood’ 
in general, might be allowed to attend. This is certainly a useful 
hint, and has already been put in practice by the venerable 
Bishop of Durham; and, in truth, if we begin universally to 
instruct the poor, especially in Sunday schools, the will almost ' 
necessarily acquire such fixed habits of attending public worship, | 
that they will not be content in future to forego the privilege; 
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and we need not add that the effects of this circumstance upon 
the interests of the establishment will be either beneficial or 
injurious according to the personal character and conduct of the 
clergy, and the facilities for increasing, where necessary, the 
number of episcopal places of worship. 

With regard to the knowledge to be universally communicated, 
at either the proposed daily or Sunday schools, we are fully of 
opinion that nothing more than reading, or what is necessary to 
reading, should be gratuitously bestowed. Reading is necessary 
for enabling the individual to investigate the divine record of 
his faith, in order to the regulation of his principles; but more is 
not absolutely necessary for moral or Bi Mia instruction, and 
more therefore the public are not bound gratuitously to bestow. 
Tle means however ought to be generally provided; but some 
pecuniary compensation should be demanded in order to defray 
at least part of the expense, and to make the acquisition more 
respectable in the eyes of the public. An excellent exception to 
this rule would be the making of these higher branches of know- 
ledge free of expense to those children who had remained in the 
school a given number of years, or had been distinguished by 
rood morals and behaviour, Such a plan would tend much to 
» Wr what we believe tg be the worst effect of the new system, 
namely, a premature proficiency in the merely mechanical 
pon of education, before the character is duly formed, or 

abits of regularity and obedience properly matured. The 
children are often ripe in these attainments before their disposi- 
tions are properly mellowed; and the parents, elated by a few 
superficial qualifications, have no idea of the necessity of en- 
forcing their attendance till the seeds so hopefully sown shall 
have begun to os and have attained sufficient strength 
to bear the moral variations of climate to which they must be 
shortly exposed. So forcible indeed is this newly invented hot- 
bed for children, that the treasurer of the National Society 
relates that the boys in their establishments usually learn to 
read the New ‘Testament tolerably well in much less time than 
twelve months; and, as a strong instance, he mentions the case 
of a black, who at entering the school did not know either the 
sound or the shape of a single letter, but who, by the sole in- 
struction of a little boy of nine years old, was able to leave the 
school in nine weeks * perfectly competent to read a chapter in 
the Bible.” 

The only remaining point for inquiry under the present head 
is the probable expense of instituting and maintaining the pro 
pose schools. ‘This would be at al times an important pub-. 

¢ question, but is especially so at the present moment of pecu- 
niary depression; yet, upon the whole, we think the estimates so 
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very favourable, that, provided the utility of the plan be once 
fully admitted, the expense alone will not be an object of very 
serious consideration to the country. Indeed no capital can be 
employed in a more lucrative manner than that which is ex- 
pended in forming the character of the poor. The returns, in 
the increase of order and sobriety, of industry and frugality, of 
happiness and religion, must necessarily in a few years be ei 
dant; and the plan, if fully carried into effect, will probably do 
far more towards superseding mendicity, and poor’s rates, and 
petty thefts, than any other scheme which either philanthropists 
or politicians have contrived. We see among the Quakers, 
every child of whose society enjoys the benefits of education, @ 
degree of diligence, and honesty, and general respectability of 
character, which can be attributed only to the prevalence of due 
and early instruction; and it is an honour which no other sect 
can boast, that no expense falls upon the public, either for their 
education at first, or, in case of misfortune, for parochial relief 
afterwards, the society voluntarily declining any assistance from 
that national purse to which in common with His Majesty’s other 
subjects they contribute. 

The expenses of the new system of education, when compared 
with those of the old, are very inconsiderable. A single master 
can superintend, if necessary, from 500 to 1000 children; and 
this master may be regularly trained himself for the purpose in 
about six weeks or two months. One witness asserts, upon an 
average of the expenses of various Sunday schools in which the 
teachers are gratuitous and no expense is incurred for rent, that 
the out-goings, including books, fire, candles, &c. do not exceed 
six-pence per head per annum. The Rector of St. Clement 
Danes states that the annual expenses of the Wood-street daily 
school for 400 children are as follows: master’s salary 50/.; mis- 
tress 30/.; rent 50/.; coals, candles, &c. ; donations &c. 10/.; 

neral school expenses 60/.; which expenses include various 
mcidentals, several of which, as well as rent, &c. would be less- 
ened in the country. Even on the same spot he ‘has estimated 
that the school, if extended to accommodate 1200 children, 
would not cost more than 380/. per annum, including the whole 
expenses for the increased accominodation and education of that 
number. The Rev. T. T. Walmsley informs the committee 
that in the national schools the whole expense for complete sets 
of elementary books for fifty children is but 1/. 3s. 11d.; averag- 
ing less than six-pence each child; but as under good mana 
ment each of the tracts comprehended under this head will serve 
six children in succession, the real expense for books cannot be 
calculated at much more than one penny per head. Slates and 
pencils, where used, do not exceed two-pence halfpenny for each 
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child ; and upon the whole Mr. Walmsley reckons that, in teach- 
ing 500 children free of rent, an average of 45. 6d. each is 
“ abundantly sufficient.” ‘This expense will of course vary ac- 
cording to the number of scholars. Various other experienced 
witnesses, both National and Lancastrian, estimate the expenses 
at about the same rate; though it seems to have been almost 
forgotten in most of these calculations that the number of children 
on the books may be often double the number in actual attend- 
ance; which circumstance, with the addition of one or two others 
of less importance, renders these estimates too small to convey a 
correct idea of the actual expenses of the system. One gentleman 

es so far as to conclude that the rea/ disbursements in a Lan- 
castrian school cannot be less than from 12s. to 16s, a head; and 
from these varying data we leave our readers to form their own 
opinion, 

But, even reckoning the expences at the supposed maximum, 
the total in a mri | oint of view would be no very great 
burden, at least Bt in those much larger sums which are 
spent in the general out-goings of the state. Mr. Allen, the Trea- 
surer to the British and Foreign School Society, calculates that 
if England and Wales contain ten millions of inhabitants, there 
may be about half a million who require some gratuitous assist- 
ance in obtaining the benefits of education. ‘The expense for 
a single school of 5 or 600 children, on the plan of his society, 
needs not, he says, exceed 2001. a year; A in larger schools 
the average expense would be considerably less. Allowing how- 
ever for all contingencies and localities, he would say 12s. a 
head the including rent, salaries, appa- 
ratus, school expenses, fuel, every thing in short but the first cost 
of creating suitable buildings. A proper school for 4 or 506 
children, if erected in the nei Po 6 of London, would 
cost, we are told, about 5001., co in the country an old barn or 
house might be often found suitable to the purpose, and capable of 
being fitted up at a small expense. Upon the whole calculation, 
therefore, Mr. Allen considers 400,000/. per annum as a “ very 
puck sum,” and considerably more than is necessary to provide 
such abundant means for public instruction as not to leave one 
uneducated person in the country, except the few who may de- 
cline availing themselves of the aa 

This estimate supposes the number of uneducated persons to 
be, as above enumerated, at half a million; but as the calcula- 
tion was made a considerable time ago, since which period vast 
numbers both of children and Ko learned to read, and 


many also to write and cipher, it will not be necessary to proceed 
on a plan quite so extensive as that which has been suggested. 


Besides, on the proposed scheme of public schools, the whole 
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population of the country would in two or three years have re- 
ceived instruction, so that afterwards accommodation need be 
provided only on a calculation of the number of those who are 
every two or three years arriving at the age of six and upwards, 
Temporary expedients might be contrived for bringing up the 
present arrears of education; after which there would be no need 
of more schools than were sufficient to supply the floating de- 
mands, and the probable number and extent of these might be 
readily ascertained. Surely then it would be well worth while 
to try so important an experiment, and to give the poor at least 
a chance of becoming better and happier than they have hi- 
therto been. ‘Three or four years’ fair trial will leave the point 
no longer at issue: one half the time requisite for deciding on 
many common agricultural or other experiments will be sufficient 
for accomplishing the immediate object proposed, though the 
next generation only will probably enjoy its full results. 

In speaking thus lightly of the expense we must state that we 
do not calculate by any of the estimates which have been just 
cited, but take into our account various circumstances which 
have not hitherto been mentioned, but which are of very great 
importance in lessening the necessary disbursements. ‘The fact 
is, that we doubt whether it will be necessary, after all, for 
vernment to do much more than effectually to assist in erectin 
the required schools, and to give, whenever necessary, its genera 
sanction and support. A large part of the 400,000/. per annum 
already mentioned we trust would be rendered aera by the 
plan which we are about to prnens and which is simply that, 
instead of free charity schools,. the proposed institutions should 
be cheap pay schools, in which the terms of admission should 
be such as to be easily within the reach of all who wish to possess 
the benefit. : 

For this regulation we have numerous and cogent reasons. 
We seriously dread and deprecate the idea of a nation of charity 
children; for if the parents are already paupers, there is no need 
that their offspring should be trained up in the same indolent 
aad injurious system. We wish to see the poor again in pos- 
session of their long lost independence of character, and 
looking, as they ought, to their own exertions for the mainte- 
nance and comfort of their children. Let then education be 
cheap, but let it not, at least in general, be gratuitous; for men 
easily learn to imagine that what is freely given away cannot be 
of much intrinsic value. Let the poor have a bargain, and they 
will anxiously economise in order to purchase it; for who does 
not love a bargain?—but give them a boon, and you destroy at 
once their independence and exertion, and deteriorate the value 
of the gift to be conveyed. | 
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_ That there is no indisposition on the part of the poor in ge- 
neral to comply with this proposal we think is sufficiently proved; 
indeed many indigent but high-spirited parents have actually 
refused sending their children to National or Lancastrian in- 
stitutions on the very ground of their being charity-schools: and 
in some instances where the schools had been in disrepute and 
ill-attended, they have been raised in character, and have gained 
new popularity, by charging one penny a week, or some such 
sail sum, for admission; a mode of procedure which, without 
much burdening the parents, has materially assisted the institu- 
tion, and relieved the individuals from the supposed disgrace 
of receiving alms. This . eames ought therefore, as much as 
possible, to be adopted and encouraged. We have constantly 
observed that those children, whose parents pay in whole or in 

t for their instruction, are far more regular in their attendance 
than the free scholars, a result naturally to be expected from the 
desire which every person feels to have an equivalent for his 
expense and trouble. If Sunday schools are an exception to this 

e, the circumstance must be attributed to the great assiduity 
of the teachers in visiting the children at home, and inquiring 
into the causes of their absence, without which the attendance 
would soon become irregular. Voluntary contributions of the 
poor towards the education of their children tend to render them 
respectable in their own eyes and those of their neighbours, 
which we all know to be one of the strongest pledges fog decorum 
of character. 

If however so trifling a sum as a penny a week from each child 
would not wholly support the institution, as of course in most 
cases it would not, we would recommend the Scotch plan, of 
allowing the master a small fixed salary and teaching him to look 
to the increase of his scholars at so much per head, as a supple- 
ment to his stated income; thus giving him a powerful interest 
in the establishment, and obliging him by the strongest induce- 
ment to attend to the improvement of his pupils. When, on 
the contrary, the master’s salary is fixed, and nothing accrues 
from an addition to his numbers except. an addition to his 
Jabours, it becomes his interest to diminish rather than increase 
the amount of children in his school; and unless he is himself 
unusually emulous and disinterested, or the superintendants of 
the:school very vigilant and active, this bounty on laziness can 
scarcely fail to produce its natural effect. In cases where paro- 
chial relict is wise necessary, a weekly ticket or penny might 
be added for each child to purchase his week’s instruction, and 
we are confident such bounty will not in the issue be found to 
have been ill-bestowed, 


So anxious indeed are the poor in many places to obtain edu- 
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cation for their children, and so ready are gratuitous and respect- 
able teachers to give their services in effecting the object, that 
some gentlemen have stated to the committee that they conceive 
nothing more needs be done than erecting buildings, &c., leaving 
to private benevolence the task of providing for the current ex- 
penditure. We doubt however the propriety of this scheme; 
for, to say nothing of its being a tax upon the benevolent to 
compensate for the indolence or avarice of others, we fear that 
on a national plan it would be found fallacious, and impossible to 
be carried into effect. So extensive a system is too gigantic for 
the grasp of private charity; for though both funds and gratui- 
tous teachers may at the present moment be procured in many 
places without much difficulty, this is by no means the usual 
case in remote parishes ; and besides, it should be recollected that 
the new system of education, on which the practicability of the 
whole scheme depends, is not applicable to gratuitous teachers, 
who, whatever their benevolence, cannot attend more than 
Sunday schools, and will not of course be at the trouble of ap- 
Aiea themselves to learn the new system. Yet even were 

oth funds and assistance equal at the present moment to the 
demand, there is no security for their permanence; the novelty 
will soon wear off, and with it the public enthusiasm will too 
probably subside. 

We dare not therefore trust to casual benevolence however 
great, or to transitory feeling however warm and sanguine. It 
becomes the piety and dignity of the country to take the desi 
into its own hands, and to promote, with the public purse and the 
public influence, a scheme at once so national and magnificent as 
that which is now proposed. 

In case the expense should still be thought enormous, various 
alleviations might be mentioned ; but, not to weaken the argu- 
ment, or fatigue the reader, we will notice but one: namely, the 
more puterel! adoption of the new system into schools alread 
established. Even where the object of these endowments exte 
only to education, units might be converted to tens by this sub- 
stitution; but where board or clothing, or both, are added, the 
argument is still more powerful. ‘The money that clothes one 
child would educate many; and, in arguing on a large scale, it 
is not unimportant to remark that the sort of uniform adopted in 
charity schools is no stimulus to emulation, therefore not the 
best mode of encouraging education. Half the sum judiciously 
expended in other ways would produce much greater effect: for 
the most simple reward will be an excitement to exertion in a 
school when that reward is honorary; but neither child nor 

rent thinks it any great credit to become a candidate for the 
of charity and dependance. 
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We are fully aware that in many cases the charters of en- 
dowed charity schools are in verbal opposition to such a change 
of system; yet we cannot but think that, had the founders been 
alive at the present moment, they would have been among the 
first to adopt the new improvements in education, in order to 
produce the greatest possible good by their munificence. The 
chief difficulty in carrying the change into execution would be 
the ignorance or obstinacy, and sometimes, we fear, the fraud or 
self-interest, of trustees and guardians. It is clearly ascertained 
that, were all the present charitable endowments for education 
(we of course except the Universities and Public Schools) duly 
applied under the powers of the new seer scarcely any thing 
more would be necessary for general instruction, The sums 
yr en or collected for charitable education are prodigious ; 
and we can only say that we lament to think how little fruit 
arises in many instances from such laudable but oftentimes ill- 
judged endeavours. 

The plain fact is, and we have already adverted to it, that we 
orm little trust in the skill and energy of rae | parish officers 
or entering properly into the plan, and cordially giving effect 
to the benevolent intentions of the public. Without making our 
censure too severe or indiscriminate, we think we have seen en- 
dowed charity schools, of the details of which the wardens and 
trustees knew little more than that a reasonable portion of beef 
and beer (metamorphosed by modern courtesy, and at the ex- 

nse of the school funds, into fish, fowl, and port-wine) 
is to be duly consumed once or twice a year, or oftener, by the 
gentlemen aforesaid and their friends, for the benefit and glory 
of the founder and the institution. If therefore the proposed 
system is really intended to be made as great a blessing as its 
benevolent advisers imagine, something must be done to interest 
the respectable inhabitants of each parish, and to allow them a 
voice in the management of the concern; for if the whole is to 
be made a mere job, and the school-account is to be smuggled 
in as an ordinary item in the dull routine of parish business, we 
are quite confident that all our schemes and all our predictions 
will end in disappointment. ‘The benefits which have been men+ 
tioned as arising from free or cheap schools have been closely and 
invariably connected with private and disinterested exertion. 
The teachers have been either gratuitous, or paid by voluntary 
contributions. The gratuitous teachers in particular, being 
chiefly respectable persons, have evinced a personal interest in 


the morals and welfare of the poor, and have exerted themselves 
to discover those motives and inducements which were best cal- 
culated to act upon their minds. If any individual has become 
cold and indifferent to the subject, he has soon resigned his place, 
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and others have voluntarily stepped in to fill the gap ;—but when 
once a salary is attached, as of course there must be in a national 
plan, officers will not always drop off as fast as they cool, but 
will often be retained by self-interest long after their ardour and 
exertion have subsided. It will therefore be highly necessary to 
check this obvious tendency by suitable measures, and to make 
the system as far as possible provide for its own decays and dila- 
pidations. The public must assist with money, and buildings, 
and school masters; but to benevolent and respectable persons 
on the spot we must still look to make the system efficient, and 
to check its natural tendency to deterioration. ‘The poor will 
readily give their concurrence, or their weekly contribution, if 
properly applied to by a committee of disinterested and humane 
neighbours, who will be at the pains of explaining the object 
and pointing out its utility; but the appearance of a parish 
officer, with his common place apparatus of an ink-horn in his 
button-hole, and an unintelligible schedule of his object in his 
hand, will destroy the whole effect, and render the poor suspi- 
cious of the design of a proposal which they will scarcely believe 
to be disinterested and benevolent as long as it assumes the shape 
of a mere official communication. 

Fifthly.— We have thus inadvertently entrenched upon the re- 
marks which, had our space allowed, we had intended to make 
under the last proposition; which was to show the necessity of 


a parliamentary inquiry into the general management of cha- — 


ritable funds and donations for the public education. The dis- 
cussion would require an article of itself, and we can therefore 
only say in general, on the authority of indisputable evidence, 
that such an investigation is indispensably necessary. Mystery 
is as much written on the brow of many of our public charities 
and corporations, both lay and ecclesiastical, as of Babylon her- 
self, and even a commmttee of the House of Commons found 
some difficulty in obtaining plain answers to plain questions, and 
still more in procuring the exact charters, records, and by-laws 
by which our charities are governed. Examination may be 
unpleasant, but while it is general it cannot be invidious; at all 
events it is necessary, and must be endured. ‘That charitable 
funds have been in some instances suppressed, in others diverted 
from their destined objects, and, in still more, wilfully or uncon- 
sciously misapplied, is beyond all question, and the certainty of 
the fact furnishes a constant argument for vigilance and legisla- 
tive inspection. 
We fully agree with the Honourable Committee that parlia- 
mentary agents would perform this service in the best and 
cheapest manner; and we trust that the whole of the new 


plan, if adopted, will be placed by the legislature immediately 
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under their own revision and control. The fewer middle-men 
the better. Even individuals in public offices and dignities are 
not usually the best visitors; they are not always acquainted 
with scholastic details; their time also is usually too much occu- 
pied to allow of their making much sacrifice of personal atten« 
tion; and thus not only do abuses easily find admission, but 
when once received generally become strengthened by the for- 
bearance or want of local information of each successive visitor, 
But in Parliament the case is very different; for we suspect that 
there will always be found in St. Stephen’s Chapel some indivi- 
dual who, for whatever reason, makes it his solace to detect 
other men’s errors and delinquencies, and to expose them to 
the most glaring light. Now though so much thunder and light- 
ning is not always very pleasant at the moment, yet it serves to 
cleanse the atmosphere, which is sometimes so dense and noxious 
as to need at lcast a hurricane for its purification. ‘The House 
of Commons is also the best judge of the successive changes in 
the temper and manners of the people, and is therefore best 
qualified for new-modelling from time to time the proposed in- 
stitutions for popular instruction. Universities and similar bo- 
dies move too slowly and cautiously to lend themselves, even 
when desirable, to the prevailing spirit of the times; so that 


nothing but the active and immediate superintendance of the — 


Representatives of the people will be able, we conceive, to keep 
pace with the progress of information and national feeling, so as 
never to suffer the schools to become obsolete in their regu- 
lations, or many years behind the general march of the community. 

That there is constant need of Parliamentary revision may be 
ascertained from the actual circumstances of several even of our 
first public schools, and the changes which they have silently 
and imperceptibly undergone ; for if in establishments of great 
notoriety, and in which the masters and trustees have been 
usually persons of unquestionable integrity and prudence, inno- 
vations the most important have occurred, we cannot but expect 
innovations under the ordinary guardianship of common vestries 
and parish officers. We do not of course impute any blame to 
the respectable individuals who conduct our public schools, when 
we state that in many of them the will of the founder in some 
of his most important stipulations has gradually become a dead 
letter. ‘The public shots of the metropolis are as ably and as 
virtuously managed as any in the kingdom ; yet the examinations 
before the Committee prove that even in institutions as respecta- 
ble as Westminster school, the Charter-house, and Christ’s: 
Hospital, the foundation deeds of the institution are far from 


being literally followed in some of their most characteristic and. 
proper regulations. 
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With regard for instance to the qualifications for admission, 
(for we cannot go into details, though having said so much 
we feel bound in some measure to justify our remark,) there is at 
Christ’s Hospital an express a even modern rule that * no 
children who have any adequate means of being educated or 
mainiained”’ shall be admitted ; and in consequence the petitions 
ing parent or guardian is obliged to sign, in formd pauperis, % 
testimonial to that effect, and which must be backed by a cere 
tificate equally strong and unequivocal from the minister, church 
wardens, and three respectable parishioners. Yet amidst all 
these averments, which we fear are too often viewed as mere 
matters of form, is it not notorious that the children, not only of 
respectable, but even of opulent parents find admission to the 
charity, and succeed in course to college exhibitions and other 
privileges of the foundation, thus depriving indigent merit of 
what was intended exclusively for its advantage? 

At Westminster school it is expressly laid down in the statutes 
that there shall be admitted on the foundation ‘ no heir whose 
inheritance may now be, or, at his father’s decease, may hereafter 
be, above the amount of ten pounds ;” but how far the spirit of 
this and similar rules is kept up may be determined by an in- 
spection of the honourable names that dignify that foundation. 

Nearly the same remarks apply to the Charter-house; though 
happily the farce of testifying the poretty of the parents is not 
at present acted; but each individual governor is allowed, in 
turn, to place a child on the books without any restriction as to 
the condition of its parents either by the by-laws, or by the 
control of his fellow governors. ‘The forty children thus elected 
are supported entirely by the house, saith to complete the pri- 
vilege, there are many valuable exhibitions at College, with va- 
rious Livings, some of which are of the yearly value of 10001. 
or 1200/.; so that each governor has the power of providing for 
his own children and dependents, whatever be their character 
and qualifications. We say nothing of these practices as they 
affect the dignity and popularity of the established church; nor 
do we deny that much public benefit is gained by having schools 
of this description for the middle and higher classes of society ; 
and we are certainly far from wishing to see our first-rate schools 
relapse into mere hospitals and alms-houses. But, however ex- 
cuseable or even expedient may be the plan of thus conducti 
matters at the present day, we can safely venture to affirm that 
such was not the original intention of ‘Thomas Sutton, the 
founder, in obtaining as the charter states, “ licence, power, and 
authoritie unto hym the saied Thomas Sutton to founde, erect, 
and establish an hospitale and free schoole, and other the goodlie 
and charitable uses by hym intended in the saied house.” Whea 
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a benevolent individual thus founds an institution, in order 
‘‘ from tyme to tyme, and at all tymes hereafter, to place therein 
such numbers of poore children or scholars” as the funds may 
allow, it is but common justice and humanity that if the chil- 
dren of higher classes of families wish to enjoy the literary be- 
nefits of the institution they should maintain themselves and pay 
their instructors at their own charge, relinquishing the food and 
clothing of charity, as well as the college eabititions, and church 
preferment, for the benefit of their more needy but deserving 
neighbours. ‘The proper objects of these schools are not however 
the very poor, but the children of respectable parents with large 
families and in straitened circumstances, who are above or- 
mer relief, but to whom honourable assistance may not be 
unwelcome. 

In instituting the proposed schools attention must be paid to 
making them in every sense of the word respectable. ‘The poor 
are influenced by trifling circumstances, and even the selection 
of a fortunate or unfortunate designation will have some effects 
upon their minds; the new institutions therefore should not be 
denominated charity schools or free schools. ‘The epithet na- 
tional would be well enough had it not been connected with con- 
troversy; but the phrase “ Royal British system” is of all 
others most improper, as being a paltry and unmanly puff. The 
best denomination would perhaps be simply THE PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
a name which would convey a correct idea without any adventi- 
tious association of an unpleasant nature. The whole system, we 
need not say, should be mild and conciliating; and it is one of 
the greatest benefits of the new plan of education that by its 
firm and efficient discipline corporal punishment is nearly super- 
seded. It appears in the evidence before us that some of our 
charity schools are at this moment very unpopular among the 
neighbouring poor on account of the severity of the master; 
and in consequence the establishments are not half filled; a 
result always to be feared where the instructor has no personal 


interest, but the contrary, in increasing the number of his scho-' 


lars. ‘Those who have not observed the habits of the poor would 


be often surprised at their proud and indignant feelings on this’ 


subject ; for, not adequately estimating the value of education, 
even a trifling circumstance is sufficient to disgust them, and 
co make them take away their children from the public school. 
The middle ranks of society arc far less captious; they have a 
higher sense of the importance of education; they allow for 
provocation and exaggeration; and being aware that it is the 
interest of the instructor not to give unnecessary offence, they 


take for granted that upon the whole he acts as becomes his~ 


character and station, and are often willing to overlook occa- 
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sional rigour on the ground of its being an indication of the 
master’s zeal for the improvement of his pupils. Not so the 
poor: they cannot enter into these distinctions; they attribute 
all to passion and prejudice; they view themselves and their 
children as despised, and indignantly resolve that they will not 
be “ put upon” by the master of a charity school. We are not 
of course pleading for feebleness of discipline, or promulgating 
an absolute vefo on corporal punishment ; but we think it a great 
excellence in the new system that by its almost military regu- 
larity, and by keeping children constantly employed, it prevents 
what most schools on the old system are content with punishing. 
The advice of Solomon is often urged to justify undue and un- 
christian severity; but it should be remembered that his opi- 
nions on this sahieat are spoken only to parents, amongst whom 
we should be the first to repeat them; knowing, as we do, that 
want of regularity and discipline, feebleness of exertion, false 
tenderness, and indiscreet interference, are the besetting sins of 
domestic education. In such cases, and when other means are 
found ineffectual, we should readily inculcate the advice of the 
man of wisdom: * Chasten thy son while there is hope, and let 
not thy soui spare for his crying. Correct thy son, and he shall 
give thee rest ; yea, he shall give delight unto thy soul;” but we 
are persuaded that Solomon would never have —— it ne- 
cessary to give this advice to masters of charity schools, among 
whom all the temptations usually lie on the other side, and to 
whom such injunctions as, * Brethren, be patient—with long-suf- 
fering forbear one another in love—provoke not your children: 
to wrath”—would usually be more appropriate than those general 
proverbs which are made a pretext for confounding inability 
with inattention, and pitiable ignorance with incorrigible ob- 
stinacy. 

But we must forbear entering on the wide field that is insen- 
sibly opening before us, and shall content ourselves with but one 
brief suggestion more; namely, the necessity of providing suit- 
able books for the use of the educated poor in every parish 
throughout the kingdom. If we instruct persons to read, we 
cannot prevent a large number of them from making frequent use 
of their faculty; and therefore, both in order to check the sale of 
improper books, and to spread such as are really good, it would 
be wise to revive the useful but almost forgotten plan of paro- 
chial libraries. Happily, without much expense, there is an 
abundance of books and tracts quite as amusing as the once 
popular sophisms of Thomas Paine himself; and in the endeavour 
to carry parish libraries into active effect it will be necessary to 
maintain a competition with the itinerant vender, not only by 
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gratuitous circulation, but in the articles of interest and amuse- 
ment, as well as useful information. All who know—and who 
does not know ?—Mrs. H. More’s Cheap Repository tracts, will 
see what genius, regulated by piety, and a competent knowledge of 
mankind, may effect towards curtailing the popularity of licen- 
tious novels, and demoralizing and democratical books, by supply- 
ing the poor with antidotes, equally cheap and quite as pleasing, 
Upon the whole we sincerely Lalinws that, should Parliament in 
its wisdom see fit to adept the proposed plan of education, ever 
succeeding year will send into society a fresh supply of children 
to renovate the strength of their country, to improve its inhe- 
ritance of virtue, and to endow it with a perpetuity of health 
and youth. 


Art. 1V.—The Works of Thomas Gray: Vol. I. containing the 
Poems, with critical Notes, @ Life of the Author, and an Essay 
on his Poetry.—Vol. I. containing the Letters; with important 
Addititions and Corrections from his own Manuscripts. By the 
Rev. John Mitford. 2 vols. 4to. pp. 1004. Mawman. 
London, 1816. 


Tere does not scem, at first sight, any very cogent necessit 
for another edition of the works of Gray, after the splendid mo- 
nument erected to his fame by a college of Cambridge, under 
the auspices of Mr. Mathias. ‘The present editor rests his claims 
on the design of presenting the poetry of Gray in a more correct 
and complete form, and on the enlarged correspondence. Of 
any superior correctness in the editing of the poems we are not 
aware; and, if compared with the collection of Mr. Mathias, 
augmented by the translations trom Propertius and Tasso, the 
poetry of the present volumes can scarcely be thought more com- 
plete; while the want of the notes on Aristophanes and Plato, 
and the geographical disquisitions on India and Persia, attaches 
the same charge of incompleteness to the general work. It is 
indeed less costly, and that is always something. 

As to the Letters, it does not always follow that ‘ more last 
words,” or the last sweepings of a dead author’s escritoir, must 
necessarily add either to lis own reputation or to the amuse- 
ment or edification of his readers. Wilkes’s presents to Polly 
of partridges and other good things, and his description of his 
fine waistcoat, which was ‘ blue, quite blue,” have not exalted 
our ideas of that lively wit, of whom a mob-patriot of that day 
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in his zeal observed that ‘ he squinted no more than a gentle- 
man should do.” 

Those silly things were mere silly things, but Gray’s silly 
things are the silly things of a wit ar scholar; and his serious 
opinions are always worth hearing: we are therefore not sorry 
to have more of them. 

Gray seems to us a remarkable and warning instance of the 
laborious idleness of a fastidious arid capricious man of letters. 
Atqui vultus erat multa et preclara minantis. His admirers 
boast of his being “ the most learned man in Europe:” but 
when we ask what he has left us, they resort to the elegance of 
his leisure and the innocence of his life. His odes, say they, 
as all else he wrote, were harmless, and they showed what he was 
capable of performing ; his letters, also, indicate all manner of 
excellent qualities and accomplishments. The argument amounts 
merely to this: that he could have written more and better than 
he did, if he would have done so; and if he did not, who shall 
blame him? are not a man’s time and pursuits his own ? 

But we should have been more thoroughly satisfied of the 
solidity, extent, and variety of these attainments, had the proofs 
been more numerous and more important. A man of talents 
has those talents entrusted to him for beneficial purposes, 
as it respects not merely himself, but others. Johnson, who was 
constitutionally indolent, struggled, not only for the necessity 
of subsistence, but on a principle of moral duty, to enlighten 
and instruct the world; and his works survive him. Lastly, 
Gray wished for literary distinction; he talked, reasoned, and cor- 
responded as an author; yet all the parturitions of his zeal, his 
pride, his ambition, and his desire of usefulness, produced but a 
handful of odes, a budget of notes and fragments, and a bundle 
of sensible letters ! 

That he was capable of doing much, of executing magnifi- 
cent plans of erudition, of improving knowledge, and of re- 
fining taste, deepens our regret at the waste of his powers, and 
the abortiveness of his schemes. When in Italy, Gray, like 
Addison, looked around him with a traveller’s eye, minuted his 


remarks in a journal, and selected illustrations from the classics ;. 


but he has not, like Addison, left us his travels in Italy. He 
studied architecture in the works of the Romans and of Palladio; 
but his observations are shrunk into the compass of a letter. 
He studied painting in the school of Florence, catalogued pic- 
tures, and classed painters; and Walpole, owning obligations to 
him, says that Gray ‘ condescended to correct what he never 
would have condescended to write:” and accordingly Gray 


never condescended to write anecdotes on painting. Pennant 
was indebted to him for information on the antiquities of Lon- 
VOL. IX. NO. XVII. H 
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don; but from Gray we have nothing on antiquities. The re- 
condite stores of English history were familiar to him; but he 
has not, like Gillies, illustrated by example his historical professor- 
ship. He intended to publish the “ History of English Poetry,” 
which he would probably have done without falling into the 
errors and mistakes of Warton; but his intention exhausted 
itself in the remarks on old English rhythm and rhyme, and on 
the poems of Lydgate: and at the close of life we find him ex- 
— regret at having done so little in literature; that litera- 
ture which was his food, and hope, and pride. Probably his 
attainments were too multifarious; and energy and opportunity 
were lost amidst the distraction of choice, and the dissipation of 
varicty. 

Gray is considered as the master of a Grecian school in Eng- 
lish poetry; under which Collins is also classed. The odes 
of the former are popularly thought to resemble those of Pindar ; 
this is not so certain as that those of the latter assimilate with the 


‘chorusses of the Greek dramatists. "We have never been able to 


discover in Gray’s style much that is congenial with the cast of 
thought or expression, or with the flow of numbers, which they 
who read Pindar in his original language, and not in the set and 
formal stanzas of his translator West, are accustomed to recognize 
in the lofty Theban. We should almost pronounce that no two 
things can well be more unlike each other than the venerable and 
grand simplicity of Pindar, whose sentiments appear to emanate 
from a deep religious impulse, whose images glow into life as if 
suddenly created by the plastic breath of inspiration ; and that po- 
lished stateliness, eee laboured pomp, that smoothness of sound, 
those reflected thoughts and borrowed imagery, and that eternal 
unbition of exciting surprise and wonder, which distinguish the 
odes of Gray. 

The probability is that Gray imagined he was really working 
after the model of Pindar; but even in his direct imitations he 
betrays the want of a just feeling of Pindar’s peculiar manner. 

“¢ Perching on the sceptred hand 
Of Jove, wd magic lulls the feather’d king 
With ruffled plumes and flagging wing: 
Quench’d in dark clouds of slumber lie 
The terror of his beak, and lightnings of his eye.” 

These lines have been much admired, and they are a fair spe- 
cimen; but here, as in numerous other passages of the same poet, 
the distinct peculiarities of the imagery are lost in a cloud of 
words. In the original every thing is slow, imperceptibly gra- 
dual, soothing, and solemn; in Gray all is sound and fury. The 
spontaneousness Of Pindar, his faculty of pouring out words and 
ligures and reflections, with a calm energy and unconscious 
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vigour, has nothing in common with Gray. Gray had little 
feeling or reverence for nature, and was angry that the world 
preferred his Elegy” to his fine things. ‘That the original 
genius of Gray should appear to the editor as of the very highest 
order,” is an opinion natural and excusable in an editor: for 
our parts we consider the odes of Dryden and of Collins as 
original odes; and we read the odes of Gray as we read college 
exercises and prize poems. 

Mr. Mitford, in deciding that a judgment of poetic originality 
formed merely on the diction must be fallacious, forgets how in- 
timately sentiment and diction are often interwoven. 

An attempt is made to defend the obscurity of Gray on the 
grounds of prophetical style and figure; and we are told that 
this obscurity in Gray does not arise from any affected pecu- 
liarity of diction, or from a studied and intentional darkness 
threugh which the reader is to seek his way, as in Lycophron.” 
But we cannot perceive how the language of Lycophron is af- 
fectedly peculiar, or intentionally dark, in any other sense than 
the Bard of Gray is intentionally dark and peculiar; that is, 
from a natural and necessary conformity with the turbid and 
mysterious language of prophecy. It is said * to those who 
bring to the perusal of the Bard only the common outlines of 
English history the ode is perfectly intelligible; just as they must 
be acquainted with the history of the Trojan war to understand 
the prophetic ode of Nereus in Horace.” So in order to un- 
derstand Lycophron’s Cassandra, it is only necessary to bring to 
the perusal the outlines of Trojan history, and a knowledge of 
the characters that figured in the heroic ages of Greece. 

We, however, see no obscurity in the Bard, and never saw 
any. It is not only when he mounts the tripod that Gray involves 
himself in vapours. 'Wecomplain that, in his general poetry, he 
seems actuated by the principle that the sublime is allied to the 
unintelligible. Is the Progress of Poesy” prophetical ? When 
music winds through the trite scenery of verdant vales and Ceres’ 
golden reign; when it rolls down the steep, and makes the rocks 
and groves rebellow to the roar;” we may surely observe with 
Johnson that, ‘ if it be said of music, it isnonsense ; if it be said 
of water, it is nothing to the purpose.” 

A criticism of Gray’s biographer is, however, refuted by Mr. 
Mitford with some effect: “ * His supplication to Father Thames 
to tell him who drives the hoop, or tosses the ball, is useless and 
puerile: Father Thames had no better means of knowing than 
himself.’ Are we by this rule of criticism to judge the following 
passage in the twentieth chapter of Rasselas? ‘ As they were 
sitting together, the princess cast her eyes upon the river that 


flowed before her: Answer, said she, great father of waters! thou, 
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that rollest thy floods through eighty nations, to the invocation 
of the daughter of thy native —— Tell me, if thou waterest, 
through all thy course, a single habitation, from which thou dost 
not hear the murmurs of complaint ?’” Vol. i. p. clxxiii. note. 

As a translator, Gray’s critical oe and practised com- 
mand of polished diction, and terse modulation of metre, gave 
him a marked advantage, where elegant correctness and the 

races of highly cultivated style are the objects of imitation. Sir 
William Jones, though generally corrupted by his fondness for 
oriental poetry into a tawdry taste, yet had discernment and 
versatility, as well as strength of language, and weight of verse, 
sufficient to catch the spirit and manner of Alceeus and of Pin- 
dar, which Gray was too fastidious and too ambitious of splen- 
dour to attain; but Gray was well qualified to cope with Statius, 
with Propertius, and with ‘Tasso. 

His poems close with fragments of mighty designs; with the 
éxordium of a philosophical poem, and an odd scene of a Roman 
tragedy. This is discovered to be like Racine’s, only better. 
We should say it is like Racine in the length and floridness and 
poetic circumlocution of his speeches, but that it wants his 
strokes of character and tenderness. 


Otho. Thus far we’re safe. Thanks to the rosy queen 
Of amorous thefts: and had her wanton son 
Lent us his wings, we could not have beguiled 
With more elusive speed the dazzled sight 
Of wakeful jealousy. Be gay securely ; 
Dispel, my fair, with smiles, the timorous cloud 
That hangs on thy clear brow. So Helen look’d, 
So her white neck reclin’d, so was she borne 
By the young Trojan to his gilded bark 
With fond reluctance, yielding modesty, 
And oft reverted eye, as if she knew not 
Whether she fear’d or wish'd to be pursued. 


That this tragedy was not finished is a disappointment which we 
have sufficient fortitude to bear. 

The Essay on the Poetry of Gray, making the fair allowances 
for what we think an exaggerated statement of the force and 
origiaality of his genius, contains many sensible observations, 
directed by good taste; as, for instance, those relating to the 
proper character of poetic imitation. The versification of 
Gray is justly commended as conveying the picture of the 
image by a happy faintness of resemblance; and the mi- 
mickry of Pope’s musical stanza, in which the different sounds 
of different instruments are represented by an artificial change 
in the cadences of successive verses, is properly exposed. The 
one sort of imitation is a statue of marble; the other a wax-work 
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figure. The principle is further illustrated by an appeal to 


music and painting. ‘ Handel seldom fails to ascend with the 
word rise, and descend with the word fall. Purcell goes still 
further, and accompanies every idea of roundness with an endless 
rotation of notes; but what shall we say to that musician, who 
disgraces the poet by realizing his metaphors, and in downright 
earnest makes the fields laugh and the valleys sing ? In music it is 
better to have no ideas at all, than to have false ones; and it 
will be safer to trust to the simple effect of impression, than to 


the idle conceits of a fond imitation.” Webb on Poetry and 
Music. 


“In our old poets,” remarks Mr. Mitford, ‘ and in the early poetry 
of all nations, we find much of this attempt at direct imitation. A 
similar fault existed in the older schools of painting; namely, the 
attempt at close and direct imitation or deception, by giving great re- 
lief to the picture, to make it resemble life: and thus some portraits of 
the older masters are distinguished, not for expression of character, 
nor for any successful practice of the difficult and higher branches of 
the art ; but for the persevering faithfulness and exactness with which 
they have transferred the images of nature to their canvass: a point to 
which they gave their undivided attention, and which has procured for 
their productions an accidental value, not as pleasing pictures, but as 
historical portraits of eminent persons, in whom we are interested. An 
experiment similar to this in painting, and proceeding from the same 
principles, was made in the art of statuary among the ancients, by 
forming the eyes of their statues of glass or metaly so as more nearly to 
resemble life; the hair also was sometimes coloured, and even the 
lips composed of metallic plates, in order to give them additional splen- 
dour. It was, however, necessarily discovered that all imitative arts 
are more or less imperfect and confined in their powers, that they can- 
not, nor was it desireable that they should, copy nature with exactness, 
but are designed to give only a partial zmztation ; and that they must 
have principles of their own, adapted to ¢heir several powers, by which 
they are to be judged. Hence it appeared in painting, that this quality 
of relief, which produced the close imitation, opposed itself directly to 
one of a much higher nature, that of fulness of effect; and, in poetry, 
if carried to excess, it acts in the same manner precisely by opposing 
the general harmony of the metre.” Vol. 1. p. cxii. 


With the editor’s remarks on the poetry of Warton we fully 
coincide; and we rather wonder that the reasoning did not 
strike him as in a great measure applicable to the poetry of Gray. 


“‘ That poetry is most excellent, where the character of the poet 
appears with strong and visible features through the design of the 
oem. The poetry of Warton does not appear to me to give us any 
insight into the character of the man; it seems assumed for the occa- 
sion, and not poured out from the fulness of the mind. We form no 
estimate of his real tenderness, elegance, or vigour. It is the artist 
alone, and not the man, that is visible.’ Vol. i. p. cxxi. 
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This is indeed remarked with more immediate: reference to 
Warton’s mannerism of style, in selecting a peculiar and often 
antiquated phraseology from a confined class of English poets. 
Yet, although Gray’s use of classic allusion and epithet be justi- 
fied by Mr. Mitford trom their being generally intelligible and 
familiar to our early associations, we are of opinion that such 
language may with equal justice be said to seem ‘ assumed for the 
occasion, and not poured out from the fulness of the mind. 
Collins creates the images and epithets which he employs; 
he does not chill us into stone with the Goryon’s head; or 
sicken us with common-place; with ‘ Idalia’s velvet green,’ 
with the groves of Delphi, and the mazes of Meander. 

Of Gray’s epistolary vein we think very highly. He has all the 
buoyant, sialliee vivacity, fluency, and ease of one friend writing 
toanother. He has the art of describing, and the art of narrating; 
sometimes with picturesque and tasteful touches that bring the 
scenes vividly before our eyes. ‘The humour, to be sure, is not 
always kept within very strict bounds; nor is it an excuse to say, 
in a question of right and wrong, that a man does not expect 
that the confidential unbosomings of his idler moments will one 
day be emblazoned ina hot-pressed quarto. Thus in the “ Pro- 
posals for publishing by Subscription the Travels of TT. G. gent.” 
there is a little coarseness, and, what is infinitely worse, a little 
levity on subjects which will not admit of jocularity. 

Gray was certainly no infidel in profession. His strong indig- 
nation against Voltaire, on account of his anti-religious writings, 
caistio to the horror of perfect antipathy. ame he de- 
spised for his scepticism: and, speaking of Rousseau’s Lettres de 
la Montagne, he says, * It isa weak attempt to separate miracles 
from the morality of the gospel; the latter he would think he 
believes was sent from God, and the former he very explicitly 
takes for an imposture.” But Gray seems to have indulged him- 
self in a levity of talking and writing, a practice which, if at all 
compatible, is manifestly inconsistent, with sincerity of religious 
conviction. In a letter to Horace Walpole, he seems to affect 
the philosophe, and talks as if he thought he should recommend 
himself to q man of rank and a Lel-esprit by the style of banter 
and irony on religion and its professors. 

Some letters to a Mr. Bonstetten, at the close of the volumes, 
exhibit Gray in a light both amiable and venerable; and that 
we may leave the most favourable impression on the reader’s 
mind of his character as a man, we shall extract a pa which 
is conceived with all the fervency and seriousness of the most 
exalted friendship. It breathes the very spirit of sincerity in 
kindness, that kindness which looks beyond the mere welfare of 
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temporal interests, and takes the right of friendship and expe 
rience to warn, and guide, and guard, and reclaim. 


* You do me the credit, and false or true it goes to my heart, of 
ascribing to me your love for many virtues of the highest rank. 
Would to Heaven it were so !—but they are indeed the fruits of your 
own noble and gencrous understanding, which has hitherto struggled 
against the stream of custom, passion, ill company, even when you 
were but a child; and will you now give way to that stream oka 
your strength is increased? Shall the jargon of French sophists, the 
allurements of painted women, or the vulgar caresses of prostitute 
beauty, the property of all who can afford to purchase it, induce you 
to give up a mind and body, by nature distinguished from all others, 
to folly, idleness, disease, and vain remorse? Have a care, my ever 
amiable friend, of loving what you do not approve.” 


We have thought it unnecessary to go over the particulars of 
Gray’s life, which has been long before the public. Some novel 
particulars of his character, and anecdotes relating to his family, 
are gleaned by Mr. Mitford, which we shall briefly notice. 

In the Appendix to the Life, we meet with a curious case, sub- 
mitted by the mother of Gray to her lawyer ; and developing the 
disposition and habits of the father in a light not the most fa- 
vourable, while it awakens no common sympathy and respect for 


the mother. 


“That she hath been no charge to the said Philip ; and during all 
the said time hath not only found herself in all manner of apparel, 
but also for all her children, to the number of twelve, and most of 
the furniture of his house ; and paying forty pounds a year for his 
shop ; almost providing every thing for her son whilst at Eton school, 
and now he is at Peter-house at Cambridge. 

*¢ Notwithstanding which, almost ever since he hath been married, 
he hath used her in the most inhuman manner, by beating, kicking, 
ee and with the most vile and abusive language, that she hath 

een in the utmost fear and danger of her life; and hath been obliged 
this last year to quit his bed and lie with her sister. This she was re- 
solved, if possible, to bear ; not to leave her shop of trade for the sake 
of her son; to be able to assist in the maintenance of him at the Uni- 
versity, since his father won't.” 


To the loye and courage of this mother, Gray owed his life 
when a child; she ventured, what few women are capable of, to 
open a vein with her own hand; and thus removed the paroxysm 
arising from a fulness of blood, to which it is said all her other 


children had fallen victims. We need not wonder that Gray | 


** mentioned ” such a mother “ with a sigh s 

The following extracts are from the MS. papers of the Rev, 
William Cole, of Milton in Cambridgeshire. 

“ T am apt to think the characters of Voiture and Mr. Gray were 
very similar. They were both little men, very nice and exact in their 
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persons and dress, most lively and agreeable in conversation ; except 
that Mr. Gray was apt to be too satirical, and both of them full of 
affectation. In Gil Blas, the print of Scipio in the arbour, beginning 
to tell his own adventures to Gil Blas, Antonia, and Beatrix, was so 
like the countenance of Mr. Gray, that if he sat for it, it could not 
be more so. It is in a duodecimo edition in four volumes, printed at 
Amsterdam, 1735. It is ten times more like him than his print before 
Mason’s Life of him, which is horrible, and makes him a fury.” 


We do not recognize the justness of this comparison: the 
rtrait in question does not resemble the interesting and pro- 
bably poetical likeness which Mr. Mitford has prefixed to his 
second volume, but neither does it resemble Tisiphone; it re- 
presents merely a priggish-looking man in a long-tailed peruque, 


«« It must have been about the year 1770 that Dr. Farmer and Mr. 
Gray ever met to be acquainted together; as about that time I met 
them at Mr. Oldham’s chambers, in Peter-house, to dinner. Before, 
they had been shy of each other; and though Mr. Farmer was then 
esteemed one of the most ingénious men in the University, yet Mr. 
Gray’s singular niceness in the choice of his acquaintance made him 
appear fastidious, to a great degree, to all who were not acquainted 
with his manner. Indeed there did not seem to be any probability of 
any great intimacy from the style and manner of each of them. 
The one a cheerful, companionable, hearty, open, downright man, 
of no great regard to dress or common forms of behaviour ; the other 
of a most fastidious and recluse distance of carriage, rather averse 
to sociability, but of the graver turn; nice and elegant in his person, 
dress, and behaviour, even to a degree of finicalness and effeminacy. 
So that nothing but their extensive learning and abilities could ever 
have coalesced two such different men, and both of great value in 
their own line and walk.’’ 


“* What was the real ground of the quarrel between Gray and 
Walpole when abroad, I do not know ; but have reason to believe that 


it was of too deep a nature ever to be eradicated from Gray’s bosom ; 
which I gather from certain expressions half dropped to Mr. Robinson. 


Mr. R. thought Gray not only a great poet, but an exemplary, 
amiable, and virtuous man.” 


Of this quarrel Walpole himself speaks in a loose and perhaps 
evasive manner. (Walpoliana, vol. i. p. 95, art. cx.) © The 
quarrel between Gray and me arose from his being too serious a 
companion. I had just broke loose from the restraint of the 
University, with as much money as I could spend, and I was 


willing to indulge 1 Gray was for antiquities, &c. whilst I 
wrt for See balls and plays: the fault was mine.” 
r. 


’ itford observes that in a letter from Gray to Walpole, 
in 1751, is a sentence which seems to point towards this quarrel, 
“* Itis a secret with me,” he says, “ a simple one you will per- 
haps say, that if two people who love one another come to break- 
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ing, it is for want of a timely eclaircissement, a full and precise 
one, without witnesses or mediators, and without reserving one 
disagreeable circumstance for the mind to brood upon in silence. 
Walpole’s Works, vol. v. p. 389. 


An incident related by Gray in a letter to Mr. Wharton, sin- 
gularly coincides with this passage. 
“ Next morning I breakfasted alone with Mr. Walpole; when we 


had all the eclaircissement I ever expected, and I left him far better sa- 


tisfied than I have been hitherto. When I return I shall see him 
again.” Vol. ii. p. 145. 


The relation of Mr. Cole does not exactly correspond with 
this account, unless it refer to the commencement of the inter- 
view ‘merely: ‘* When matters were made up between Gray and 
Walpole, and the latter asked Gray to Strawberry Hill, when he 
came, he without any ceremony told Walpole that he came to 
wait on him as civility required; but by no means would he ever 
be there on the terms of his former friendship, which he had 
totally cancelled.” | 

Mr. Mitford remarks on the letter to Mr. Wharton, that * the 
reconciliation which is mentioned as having taken place between 
Gray and Walpole was (as far at least as the former was con- 
cerned) rather an act of civility and good manners, than the re- 
establishment of a cordial ake sincere attachment.” We know 
not whether cordial attachment can be re-established in.a moment; 
but it appears to us that the language of Gray, the being “ far 
better satisfied,” and the “intention to see him again,”. exceeds 
the bare act of civility and good manners. The ee however, 
is enabled to gratify the curiosity of his readers by unravelling 
the mystery of this quarrel ; and we regret that its solution must 
oblige us in future to think of the ingenious and entertaining 
author of the Castle of Otranto, of the Reminiscences, and’'The 
Historic Doubts, with diminished esteem. a” 

“Tam now,” says Mr. Mitford, “ by the kindness of a gentleman 
to whom I have been more than once obliged, enabled to lay before the 
oe the real cause of their separation on the authority of the late 

r. Isaac Reed ; in whose hand writing, in Wakefield’s Life of Gray, 
is the following note: * Mr. Roberts of the Pell-office, who was likel 
to be well informed, told me at Mr. Deacon’s, 19th April, 1799, that 
the quarrel between Gray and Walpole was occasioned by a suspicion 
Mr. Walpole entertained, that Mr. Gray had spoken ill of him to some 
friends in England. Yo ascertain this, he clandestinely opened a letter 
and resealed it, which Mr. Gray with great propriety resented: there 
seems to have been but little cordiality afterwards between them.” 

The additional letters supplied by Mr. Mitford are certainly 
of less importance than the valuable materials recovered ‘by Mr. 
Mathias from the manuscript seclusion in which they had been 
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condemned to sleep. Mr. Mathias’s edition is however, from 
its costliness, equally inaccessible to general readers as if its 
discovered treasures were still re cited in the library of Pem- 
broke Hall; and Mr. Mitford’s is not only more copious than 
that of Mason, but is illustrated with annotations on the poems. 
These notes, while they exemplify the editor’s taste and reading, 
by no means add weight to his preconceived opinion of Gray’s 
highly original genius. We extract the commentary on a noted 
stanza of the ‘* Progress of Poesy.” 


* Ver. 36. Slow melting.) Compare the following stanza of a poem 
by Barton Booth (the famous actor) in his Life, written in 1718, 
published 1733. 

* Now to a slow and melting air she moves ; 
So like in air, in shape, in mien, 

She passes for the Paphian gs : 

The graces all around her play, 

The wondering gazers die away: 

Whether her easy body bend 

Or her fair bosom heave with sighs ; 
Whether her graceful arms extend, 

Or gently fall or slowly rise ; 

Or returning or advancing, 

Swimming round or sidelong glancing, 
Strange force of motion that subdues the soul.” 

We are aware that Mr. Mathias lays it down as a principle, 
that borrowing is a sign of genius: ‘* Spenser, Shakspeare, and 
Milton, were to Gray, and should le so to his successors, what 
Dante and Petrarch were to Ariosto and Tasso. It will be no 
injury to true criticism to adopt the liberal spirit of Italy in this 
matter:” and Mr. Mitford, as we have before hinted, thinks 
diction lawful plunder. But we are not dazzled by the effulgence 
of vellum paper, and must take leave to protest against this 
*‘ cheap and easy method” of making a great poet. 

“ We hate evw’n Milton thus at second-hand.” 

Unfortunately Gray's plagiarisms, we beg pardon, his imita- 
tions, his adoptions, his curious and happy coincidences, or 
whatever his commentators please to call them, make up nearly 
the whole sum of what are considered as his peculiar felicities of 
diction and sentiment: unfortunately, also, Gray did not merely 
pluck the plumes from the eagle and the swan, but condescended 
to strip the wren. Even the admired sentiment of Gray, “ And 
leave us leisure to be good,” is transplanted from Oldham. Let 
it be understood once for all, that originality is not the less the 
test of genius because Virgil or because Tasso were not original. 
Notwithstanding the dictum of Mr. Mathias, that our poets ought 
to borrow from the fathers of our poetry, we exhort them éo think 
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for themselves. We wish to see the “ liberal spirit” of ping - 


rism chastized by severer rules than the critical canons of 
Mathias and Mr. Mitford. 


Art. V.—The Inquisition Unmasked: being an Historical and 
Philosophical Account of that Tremendous Tribunal, founded on 
Authentic Documents; and exhibiting the Necessity op its Sup- 
pression, as a Means of Reform and Regeneration. Written and 
published at a Time when the National Congress of Spain was 
about to deliberate on this Important Measure. By D. Antonio 
Puigblanch. Translated from the Author’s enlarged Copy, 


by W. Walton, Esq. 2 vols. pp. 918. With Plates. 
Baldwin and Co. London, 1816. 


By a strange revolution in politics the Inquisition of Spain has 
now become one of the domestic evils of England; and its re- 
establishment ranks among the assigned causes of the increase of 
our taxes and the diminution of our resources, the dearth of 
subsistence and the extension of pauperism. Its existence is 
reckoned a sufficient proof of the disastrous termination of the 
late war, as well as of the profligate views of government in under- 
taking it; and because a bigoted and contemptible tyrant on the 
south of the Pyrennees has not yet laid aside his aversion to the 
heretics and freemasons among his subjects, therefore England is 
to be considered as ruined, and the victory of Waterloo as won 
in vain. 

Now, although we are ready to join the most noisy in express- 
ing our abhorrence of this iniquitous a we are 
ready to mingle our voice with the deep execrations of ages and 
nations against it—though we consider it, along with gur patriotic 
countrymen, as an atrocious engine of bigotry and despotism—a 
system of organised injustice, a monument, of the “ cursed un- 
godliness of barbarous zeal” the indelible reproach of the human 
understanding, and the darkest blot on the civilization of the 
nineteenth century, we can by no means think that its evils out- 
weigh the benefits resulting from all our sacrifices, we cannot 
accuse ourselves of being accessary to its re-establishment, and 
we believe our ministers are as innocent of this crime as they 
are of the spots on the sun. 

Neither are we disposed to believe that, in their present pros- 
trate condition, the Spanish people themselves feel the weight 
of the holy office with any peculiar pressure, or that their situation 
would have been much ameliorated by the continuance of the act 
for abolishing it. Looking only at the spirit of enlightened dis 
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cussion which was displayed in the speeches of some members of 
the national congress, and in the works of some of the public 
writers of Spain during the revolution, and ee libe- 
improve- 
ment of their.countrymen, the inquisition is apt to be regarded 
as an enormity in legislation no less foreign to the genius of the 
Spanish people, than the star chamber would be to that of our 
own countrymen. Nothing, however, can be more wide of 
reality than such a representation. ‘The inquisition had ceased 
to be an object of terror with the great mass of the people long 
before its abolition; and its existence was so far from bein 
viewed with abhorrence or aversion, that its re-establishment was 
celebrated with bonfires and other demonstrations of joy as the 
only bulwark of the Catholic faith. It was so old an appendage 
to the religion of the nation, that it had begun to be considered 
as an essential part of it, and its destruction appeared ominous to 
the cause it was intended to support. The great body of the 
i had no desire to think freely on disputed doctrines, and 
lieved those who told them that the privilege of doing so might 
be a dangerous thing. The inquisition had perpetuated the 
bigotry and darkness out of ‘hich it arose, while it added to 
that bigotry and ignorance a belief in the necessity of its own 
existence. ‘The principles of toleration were never in Spain 
either understood or acted upon; liberty of conscience and 
freedom of dissent were never claimed in practice, or defended 
in discussion; and hence the voice of the people was either not 
raised when the fate of this despotic tribunal was under delibe- 
ration, or joined with the priests and bishops in clamouring for 
its continuance. The immense swarms and unlimited influence 
of the religious orders, the power and wealth of the secular 
clergy, the spirit of the government as influenced by the habits — 
and the example of three centuries of intolerance, and the nar- 
row bigotry of the present possessor of the throne, would have 
rendered the abolition of the tribunal in question a matter of 
little consequence for some time to come. The people almost 
universally regard every man as a heretic, who differs from a 
Spanish monk or churchman, and every heretic as a person 
deserving of punishment or restraint. Their favourite model for 
a king is the relentless and persecuting Philip, and their favourite 
saint the fanatic and furious St. Dominic. Even in the august as- 
sembly of the Cortes, where a great portion of the liberal and 
enlightened ornaments of the nation were arrayed against fanatics 
and bigots, we find a constitution framed, one of the fundamental 
articles of which decrees “that the apostolic Roman Catholic 
religion shall be established as the religion of the state, and that 
no other shall be permitted.” The superstitious disposition and 
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ous diligence of the king in his imprisonment were regarded 
as his most estimable qualities, and were considered as so condu- 
cive to the popularity of his character, that Blas Ostalaza, his 
secretary and confessor, thought it his duty, in furtherance of his 
master’s interests, gravely to mention from the pulpit that story 
about his embroidering a robe for the Virgin, which will never be 
forgotten in the enumeration of his virtues, either by his friends 
or his enemies. When he returned to his dominions; and found 
the powers of the state in the hands of a party disposed to 
abridge his authority or to oppose his views, he threw himself 
into the arms of monks and ecclesiastics, both from inclination 
and necessity, and under their auspices commenced his almost 
theocratic government. ‘The small force, weak influence, and un- 
stable saat of the friends of freedom were then seen in the panic 
with which they fled, the quickness with which they recanted, 
or the severity with which they were punished. The press had 
been chiefly in the hands of this defeated party, and they had 
used it with great vigour and activity; but their reign was too 
short to enlighten a people without previous education, among 
whom it was necessary to create readers before they could pro- 
pagate doctrines or diffuse knowledge. Accordingly, the sup- 
pression of the holy office, which, next to the formation of a 
new constitution, the enlightened majority of the national congress 
regarded as its greatest achievement, could not be demonstrated 
to the people to be just or reasonable, or be made a subject of 
their gratitude. | 

By the return of Ferdinand and the reinstallation of an inqui- 
sitor-general, religion seemed to have gained a triumph without 
having suffered an attack or encountered an enemy. Nothi 
like freedom of discussion on religious subjects was ever inte 
to be allowed in Spain. No deputy in “the Cortes hinted the 
possibility of such a privilege. ‘The court created for the pur- 
poses of persecution was annulled, but persecution itself against 


books and opinions was too good a thing to be given = The | 


bishop was to supply the place of the inquisitor, who had formerly 
usurped his; am the laws of St. Ferdinand were to be substituted 
for those of St. Dominic or Torquemada ; but the purity and unity 
of the faith was still to be protected by penal enactments. The 
wheels and springs were altered and refitted, but its mechanic 
power or motive force was the same, and its operations were 
expected to be nearly as effective. Even our author, who hag 
exhibited the inquisition in all its native horrors, who has thrown 
open its dungeons and denounced its ministers, seems not to be 
driven by his indignation against its proceedings into an unbe- 
coming lenity towards heretics: He gives us a receipt for 


stopping the progress of error: * Execute the tenth part of the 
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priests of the aggressing sects, and the rest will be quiet.” A 
monarch, who, like Ferdinand. finds that even the most liberal 
among his subjects entertain ideas on toleration such as those, 
who finds that, by the law abolishing this iniquitous tribunal, the 
execution of statutes almost as severe as those which it enforced 
is to be entrusted to other courts whose proceedings he can 


_ inspect; who himself can appoint three commissions to try his 


most meritorious subjects for the crime of serving him with 
the most noble and devoted fidelity, and who, when they are 
acquitted by all, can step forth from his = in undisguised 
despotism, and pass condemnation himself without trial, testi- 
mony, or inquiry, might have easily accomplished all the objects 
of the holy office without the odium of having restored it in name 
and in function. 

As the interest of this dreadful tribunal has been revived by 
recent events in Spain, we may be excused for accompanying the 
few remarks we have to make on the work before us with a short 
account of its history, character, and proceedings, as well as 
of its suppression and re-establishment. The principles of 
religious toleration are in this age so generally diffused and 
so deeply rooted among us, that we can scarcely form’an idea 
of the furious bigotry that would burn an opponent, because 
on speculative points he could not be exactly of our opinion; 
and though history abounds in such relations, our imagina- 
tion can scarcely bring the facts near enough to admit of their 
full impression on our feelings. But unhappily we need not 
search the records of past times for examples of ignorance and 
intolerance; we need only look aside into the conduct and tem- 
per of an existing nation. 

In the two centuties which preceded the last, persecution was 
— throughout the civilized world, being constantly excited 

y the struggle between the claims of conscience and the tyranny 
of establishments, between light and darkness, power and prin- 
ciple, between the inveterate prejudices of habitual ignorance and 
the escape and expansion of imprisoned knowledge. The princi- 
ples of toleration, during this period, appeared in the laws of no 
people, the maxims of no government, the institute of no sect, and 
scarcely in the temper of any individual. A certain species of 
bigotry guided the politics of states and the alliances of princes, 
prompted to wars, regulated national intercourse, and even 
influenced treaties of commerce, bringing together those who were 
most opposite in mannersand institutions, and separating those who 
were natural confederates. Within the bosom of every kingdom 
it kept up a perpetual fermentation, severed entire communities 
into fragments which, by their collision, produced insurrections, 
rebellions, tumults, and massacres. It transferred trade and 
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manufactures from one country to another by causing emigra- 
tions, formed new states, changed dynasties, founded colonies, 
and was the ever-active spring of internal movement and interna- 
tional policy. ‘The wilds of America have been cultivated by the 
intolerance of Europe, and peopled by astock lopped off by per- 
secution from a Christian society. 

During that period cen the expulsion of the Jews and: 
Moors from Spain, and the bloody atrocities exercised towards 
those oer? races, the civil wars in France on account of 
religion, the horrors of St. Bartholomew, the Spanish execu- 
tions and murders in the Netherlands for introducing the 
inquisition to perpetuate executions and murders, the persecutions 
of Queen Mary, the fires of Smithfield, and the Irish massacre. 

Persecution was not only sanctioned by the laws and principles 
ofthe dominant religion, but was considered so sacred and im 
rative a duty, that it sanctified crime and extinguished nature. 


‘« Et suivant un faux zéle ou l’interet pour guides, 
Ne sert un Dieu de paix que par des homicides.” 


Jacques Clement, Ravaillac, and Gerard, the assassins of Henry 
II. Henry IV. and the Prince of Orange, fasted, confessed, and 
took the sacrament before they performed their sanguinary service 
for the church,—were applauded as saints, and canonised as. 
martyrs. The head of Admiral Coligny, so iteacnendany mur- 
dered on the night of St. Bartholomew, was presented as a 
grateful present to the Dowager Queen of France, and by her 
transmitted as a holy offering to the Pope. 

Nor were the principles of intolerance confined to the Ca- 
tholics alone, though by them most cruelly acted upon, and 
most strenuously defended. ‘The fanaticism.and bigotry of the 
age infused into every sect uncharitable feelings and an exter- 
minating spirit. They all acted on the principle of a religious 
monopoly, arrogating the exclusive possession of Divine truth, 
and unable to associate innocence with error, or to separate error 
from a belief in opinions opposite to their own. Luther, Calvin, 
and Zuinglius, were as furious against contumacious error, as 
they were loud in maintaining the liberty of conscience. 

A sufficient number of examples will occur to those acquainted. 
with the history of our own country, in the transactions of the 
Courts of Star Chamber and High Commission, in the events 
of the reign of the first James and the first Charles, in the 
persecutions in Scotland during the ~—— of Charles II., in the 
cruelties practised in Ireland, to show that reformed England is 


not free trom the charge of having endeavoured to promote the 
religion of Christ by anti-christian methods. 
Of this institution, whose practice was founded solely on the. 
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tyranny of superstition, and which for the exercise of that 
tyranny was furnished with a regular apparatus of courts, judges, 
officers, dungeons, chains, racks, stakes, and gibbets, irresistible 
as fate, with the power of checking thought, of arresting know- 
ledge, and of perpetuating errors, a gloomy Spaniard was the 
author, who, by entailing it on his country, has rendered the 

ospel in that part an equivocal blessing. It was first tried in the 
Catenin of the thirteenth century ; and Spain, in respect of re- 
ligious improvement, is still in the fifteenth. The circumstances of 
the South of France first suggested its expediency, and on that 
scene its efficiency was fearfully proved. The Albigenses, de- 
riving their name from the town of Albi, where they first ap- 
peared, and a over the whole of the province of Lan- 
guedoc, between the Rhone and the Garonne, are well known 
to have been the first sect on which persecution was tried on a 
great scale in modern Europe. 

At that time not a feature of the Gospel was distinguishable. 
The great object of all worship was displaced by the monstrous 
pantheon of the calendar ; the bones of felons were collected and 
canonized ; the relics of saints had banished every relic of piety or 
reason. ‘The nails and the wood, instead of the doctrines, of the 
cross were preached ; and lust, avarice, feex, imbecility, frenzy, 
disease, and death, all became the agents of sacrilegious imposture. 
The poison circulated from Rome, by means of the religious 
orders, through every artery of Christendom. Every Catholic 
was taught that his most meritorious service was to avenge the 
wrongs of religion, and every pretension of the church was re- 
ligion. ‘ A Jew,” says a historian, “ of Provence was accused 
of blaspheming against the blessed Virgin, and was condemned 
to be flayed alive. A strange spectacle now presented itself: gen- 
tlemen in masks, and with knives in their hands, ascended the 
scaffold, drove away the executioner, and claimed the honour of 
performing his bloody service themselves.” In directing such a 
system, the Pontiff was the Jupiter Tonans of an idolatrous 
church, falsely called Christian, and his Olympus shut out 
heaven from the view of mortals. Kings and states were but 
the ministers of his pleasure. “ Thou hast put all things 
under his feet, all sheep and oxen, yea, and beasts of the field, 
the fowls of the air, and the fish of the sea;” “ this,” says St. 
Anthony, ‘‘ contains a description of the power of his Holiness ; 
the sheep are the Christians, the oxen the Jews, the beasts the 
Pagans, the fowls good and bad angels, and the fish souls in 
purgatory.” That the Pope had the command of angels was 
evident from a bull of Clement VI., which contains these words, 
Mandamus angelis paradist quod animum illius & purgatorio penitis. 
absolutum in paradisi gloriam introducant; and that he com- 
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ynanded the monarchs of the earth is, after this, but a 
vulgar part of his prerogative.* ‘The most detestable heresy was 
a doubt expressed of the Pope’s supremacy, or an exposure of the 
scandalous lives of the clergy; and of this heresy the Albigenses, 
who may be called the first Protestants of Europe, were auda- 
ciously guilty. ‘They were moreover guilty of examining the 
book of inspiration, and of deriving from thence a pure doctrine, 
and a profane distrust of papal infallibility; they were guilty 
of preaching Scriptural Christianity, and of living a temperate 
and godly life. A crusade was preached against them; a place 
in paradise was offered to their murderers; and that fanati- 
cism, which a century before had precipitated Europe upon 
Asia at the call of Peter the Hermit, soon collected a body 
of ardent adventurers to extirpate the more insolent unbelievers 
of the North. Innocent ILI. appointed Domingo de Guzman, 
or St. Dominic, to arrange the plan of the expedition, and to 
direct the efforts of the crusaders to the most guilty or vulner- 
able points. This furious zealot reaped in that bloody field im- 
mortal execration, and a place in the calendar. Before the vic- 
torious banner of Simon de Monttort, consecrated by St. Do- 
minic, all resistance was vain; neither age, nor sex, nor condition, 
was spared; the country became a wilderness, and the towns 
heaps of smoking ruins. ‘ Spare none,” cried the Abbot of 
Citeaux, to those who required a mark to distinguish the Ca- 
tholic from the heretic, ** Spare none, God will be able to dis- 
tinguish his own amid the slain. 

This was the era of the inquisition, deriving its name from 
the office assigned to it, of inquiring after heretics, of ascertaining 
their names, their habitations, their numbers, and their powers. 
Its value as an engine of Catholic bigotry soon came to be under- 
stood; and in a moment, like the toad in paradise at the touch 
of Ithuriel’s spear, it started up in its full dimensions. Its inventor 


* Our readers may not be displeased to see what the Romanists think of heresy, 
ina terrible description of it composing the first sentence of the Ltalian code of 
Inquisitorial regulations, called the Arsenal of the Inquisition, written by Massini, 
Inquisitor of Perugia, in 1653, and dedicated to Peter the Martyr, “The Most 
Stable Rock of the Dominican Religion.” As the book is scarce we copy the 
sentence, but our Italian readers will allow that it would be difficult to translate 
it. This Arsenal is provided with the most formidable stores of spiritual artillery. 

“ Manifesta cosa é che la perfidia heretica, distruggitrice della casta et spiritual 
vita del? anima, dissipatrice della vera e souvrana luce della mente, nascondatrice 
del chiaroe splendido raggio della verita, perturbatrice delpuroe sereno stato della 
coscienza, impedetrice del sano e deritio judicio del intelletto, effuscatrice de’ can- 
didi e sinceri affetti della volonta, involatrice del bello e formosa aspeto dello 
spirito, profanatrice de’ sacri e sante dogmi della fide, devoratrice de’ cari e soavi 
frute della gratia, dispregiatrice della divine e humane legge, oltraggiatrice della 
diletta e celestiale sposa del re del mondo, essecutrice del impio infernal nemico 
dell’ humana natura, corrompetrice de’ boniet giovevoli costumi € offenditrice atroce 
€ speziale della smisurata infintia maesta del Creatore.” 
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was the first inquisitor-general. ‘ We owe two most important 
blessings to St. Dominic,” says a Spanish author ; “ he gave us the 
Rosary and the Holy Office.” ‘This infernal tribunal destroyed, 
in a short time, those whom war and massacre had spared. Four 
hundred and eighty persons were beheaded or burnt by the 
order, and in the presence, of its supreme judge in one day; and 
in half a century not a heretic remained in the South of France. 
St. Dominic, enraged at the satisfaction and even rapture with 
which some of his victims courted or defied death, attempted 
sometimes to deprive them of the triumph of their faith, by 
defeating them in argument, and provoked them to a fruit- 
less controversy at the stake, till it was time to call in the ex- 
ecutioner to reinforce his logic. This man was not only the first 
inquisitor-general, but was considered a model for all his suc- 
cessors. 

The operations of a tribunal conducted by such men, and 
meeting with no cifective opposition from constituted authorities, 
were too rapid to last long. ‘The inguisition became useless at 
‘Thoulouse tor want of heretics to condemn. In its infant essay 
it had strangled the serpents that surrounded its cradle; but the 
hydra of heresy (as the Romanists delight to call it) was growing 
up for its maturer labours. Its laws, rules, and devices, were 
laid up therefore as a part of the papal artillery. Pope Innocent 
1V. supported it as a favourite ally, and established permanent 
tribunals, on the plan of that of Thoulouse, over almost the 
whole of Italy, except Naples, where it never gained admittance. 
It was early imported into the Spanish kingdom of Arragon, bor- 
dering on the province where it originated. Wherever the 
inquisilors were sent, they created an alarm like that of an 
invading armys and, notwithstanding the bigotry and prostrate 
submission of the age, the cruelty, insulting arrogance, and in- 
tolerable oppressions of these ghostly fathers, excited insur- 
rection and tumult in almost every town which they garrisoned 
for the faith. The bishops, who saw in these establishments the 
ruin of their authority in matters of doctrine, remonstrated 
against their usurpation ; and the princes, who claimed the pri- 
vilege of burning their own heretics, saw with pain an en- 
croachment on their prerogative by the troops of the holy see. 

The spirit of Christendom was however pretty well subdued 
for two centuries; and the inquisition had not much on their 
hands, from the extirpation of the Albigenses to the dawn of 
the reformation and the persecution of the Moors and Jews in 
Spain. 

Their Catholic Majesties, Ferdinand and Isabella, sagely re- 
solved that they would have none but Catholics in their domi- 
nions, and that it was necessary, for the glory of God and the 
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prosperity of their reign, to make all their Jewish and Moorish 
subjects cither hypocrites, exiles, or martyrs. ‘The respect paid 
by the Queen to the counsels of Torquemada, makes us almost 
forget the assistance she lent to Columbus. It was easy by a 
perfidious and savage edict to drive these unhappy people into 
the church; but it was not so easy to drive them out of their pre- 
judices and habits. ‘To save their lives, their fortunes, and their 
families, they made an open profession of a religion which, dis- 

raced and falsified as it was by its ministers, they abhorred ; 
But in secret they cherished their own faith, and practised their 
own rites. ‘The mass, the cross, and the image, were the objects 
of their public veneration, but the stolen devotions of the mosque 
and the synagogue had their hearts and affections. ‘The Moor 
with his face towards Mecca pronounced the Ave Maria ; and the 
Jew, while he fasted in Lent, was consoled by the consideration 
that it gave him an interval in which at least he was exempt from 
attesting his sincerity by devouring pork. It was necessary there- 
fore to establish the inquisition, in order to take cognizance of 
these dangerous and daring apostates, in those parts of Spain where 
it did not before exist, and to inspire it with new activity and 
energy in those provinces whose faith was to be for ever under its 
protection. ‘Torquemada, a Dominican friar, and a fit successor of 
the preaching and persecuting founder of the order, confessor to 
the Queen, the man by whose advice this measure was under- 
taken, obtained a bull from Sixtus IV., in the year 1483, ap- 
pointing him inquisitor-general of all Spain, and confirming the 
extension of the inquisition to Castile, where it had been esta- 
blished three years before. ‘The inquisitorial regulations still in 
force are principally those approved of by ‘Torquemada, and a 
council of his nomination. Sixteen tribunals of the faith were 
established in the different provinces of Spain, subject to a su- 
preme council at Madrid, in which the inquisitor-general pre- 
sided; and to these tribunals, beside the regular officers ne- 
cessary to conduct their processes, were attached, as appeared 
in a subsequent reign, more than 20,000 constables or fami- 
liars, who, as a ieliavons police, watched over the conduct, 
opinions, and expressions of all ranks of the people, and, toge- 
ther with numerous swarms of monks, priests, and confessors, 
acted as arms or feclers to these dreadtul associations of into- 
lerance. As the headstrong enthusiasm, the callous heart, re= 
quired in an inquisition, are most consistent with a narrow capa- 
city and limited information, so the grossest ignorance and most 
absurd fatuity appeared in the cruel and arbitrary proceedings of 
these ghostly fathers: the opinions and sentiments of mankind 
were regulated by judges who could form no opinions of their 
own; and many an orthodox believer suffered torture and death 
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as the penalty of not being understood, The dungeons were 
soon filled with heretics, who after conversion had apostatised 
to Moses or Mahomet. Every one was commanded, under the 
penalty of excommunication, to confess his own errors, or to 
denounce those of others. No connexions of blood, kindred, or 
friendship were allowed to stand in the way of the sacred work ; 
and the merit of the impeachment was measured by the strength 
of those ties of nature which were broken for its sake. None 
who displeased the supporters of superstition could escape de- 
tection ; none who were detected could elude imprisonment ; and 
few who were imprisoned could escape torture or the flames. 

The first essay of the inquisition at Seville showed with what 
a “fell swoop” it could act. In the first six months 300 per- 
sons, accused of Judaizing after conversion, were burnt, together 
with the bones and images of many whom death had happily 
rescued from its dominion. In the space of about forty years 
from its establishment in Seville, there had been burned in that 
diocese more than 4000 individuals ; 5000 houses remained shut 
as after a pestilence, and consequently so many families had been 
exterminated: and 100,000 were condemned to wear the san- 
benito, or banished, in the single province of Andalusia. ‘ I 
do not wish,” says the chaplain of the inquisitor-general of that 
time, ** to write any thing more concerning the mischiefs of this 
heretical pravity ; suffice it to say that since the fire is kindled 
it shall burn till no more wood can be found, and that it will 
be necessary for it to blaze till those who have Judaized are 
spent and dead, and not one remains.” ‘To such an extent did 
the exterminating spirit against the descendants of Abraham 
proceed, that it was a common saying with Lacero (inquisitor 
of Cordova soon alter the establishment of the tribunal in that 
city), Da me un Judeo, dartelo he quemado; hand me a Jew, and I 
will return him to you burnt to ashes. Many of this miserable 
people were condemned to the flames for frequenting the syna- 
gogues in borrowed shapes, and being carricd to their nightly 
assemblies by the devil in the form of a he-goat. Witnesses were 
found to prove, to the satisfaction of the inquisitor, this miracu- 
lous mode ot Judaizing, and to swear that they themselves were 
present at the ceremonies. ‘The various tribunais were extremely 
active, each of them celebrating an auto once or oftener in the year. 
Extreme youth, and hoary age ; those who were too old to change 
their opinions, and those who were too young to form any; were 
seen burning in the same fire: poverty was defenceless, and riches 
invited plunder, In one day at Toledo sixty-seven females were 
delivered over to the flames, for relapsing into Jewish practices 
after conversion; and this was only one of two autos that had 
been celebrated in the same month. Those that entered the church 
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wore liable to be burnt; and the contumacious were plundered 
and banished. 

In such a situation did the furious zeal of the first inquisitor-gene- 
ral, operating upon the bigotry or terrors of two Catholic princes, 
place nearly a million of their most wealthy, industrious, and en- 
terprising subjects, who, notwithstanding the oppressions under 
which they laboured, and the popular rage to which they were 
occasionally exposed, multiplied in Spain as in a second land of 
kgypt, and almost regarded it as a new Palestine. With this 
idea they looked upon their expulsion as a calamity similar to 
the dispersion of their tribes, or the final extinction of their 
political existence. ‘The price which their fathers had paid for 
the blood of the Saviour, about fifteen centuries before, was now 
made a reason why no ransom should be received for their own. 
‘Torquemada, with the genuine inspiration of fanaticism, rushed 
into the royal presence, when the Queen was deliberating on an 
offer of money made by the Jews for liberty of conscience, with 
a crucifix in his hand, and broke off the intended compromise 
for toleration or protection, by exclaiming, “ Behold the cruci+ 
fied Redeemer, who was sold formerly to the Jews for thirty 
pieces of silver by Judas; sell him not again to his enemies for 
gold or silver like that traitor, or remember the traitor’s re- 
ward. I shall be no party to the impious bargain; I abdicate 
my office.” This appeal was successful: the proffered donation 
was refused; the edict of banishment was confirmed on a whole 
, people; excommunication was denounced against those who 
. should either harbour them, or supply them with the least particle 
of subsistence, after the period assigned for their expatriation ; 

and the remnant of this miserable race, whose conscierice would 

not allow them to adopt the religion of their persecutors, or 

who saw no safety within the pale of a church where the prison 
; and the rack were placed below the altar, and where a new 
Christian had always before him the half-kindled fagots prepared 
for a heretic, were driven from the place of their birth and early 
recollections ; were stripped, plundered, and tormented with im- 
| punity ; were reduced to slavery, chased into solitudes, or pur- 
sued over the country. Directing their course into all the 
| surrounding states, many of them were received in Portugal, 
Trance, and Italy; many crowded the sea-ports and frontiers 
of the kingdom, and, having taken shipping for Africa, Naples, 
or the Levant, perished by storms, pirates, or barbarians; and 
many of them, after expericncing every extremity of misfortune, 
| were obliged to return to their native land, and to receive the 
| waters of baptism from the overflowing cup of their misery. 

Those who fled into Portugal found intolerance and fanaticism 

there before them; and soon after their arrival saw the holy 
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office established under the direction of more uncontrolled 
power, and a fiercer spirit of persecution, if possible, than in 
the country they had been obliged to relinquish. 

The disciples of Mohammed could expect no better treatment 
than the ditinvents of Moses. Decrees of expulsion or con- 
version accordingly issued against them from the same counsels, 
and the holy office wees its prisons for the relapsed and 
apostate. Not less than a million and a half of Moors were 
driven from Spain, from the conquest of Granada to their 
final banishment under Philip IIL., besides those destroyed in 


wars, massacres, and assassinations, tortured to death by the 
. i or delivered over to the hands of the executioner. 


‘othing can be conceived more absurdly horrible than the 
treatment of these miserable men. If they adhered to the faith 
of their fathers, they were robbed, plundered, and exiled as 
infidels; if they renounced it and became Christians, they were 
suspected as hypocrites and punished as heretics. Compelled to 
enter the church to escape persecution, they found, when in the 
church, that their compulsory entrance was made an argument of 
their apostasy; forced to violate their conscience by denying a 
religion which they cherished, they experienced only the penalties 
of that which they embraced; and, deprived of the glory of martyr- 
dom for the one, they enjoyed none of the security expected in 
the other. By their conversion they were brought within the 
reach of the inquisitorial fires; and their baptism was like 
heathen libations poured on the head of the victim preparatory 
to the sacrifice. 

When carried to the prisons of the holy office, it was equally 
vain for them to deny or to confess the crimes which which the 
were charged by bigotry, avarice, or malevolence : if they deuied, 
they were burnt as impenitent; if they confessed, they were burnt 
as relapsed. ‘Torture was applied to force a declaration of what 
the inquisitor desired, and again inflicted to learn with what inten- 
tion the acknowledged act was performed. Whatever became of 
the person of the heretic, whether condemned to capital punish- 
ment or perpetual imprisonment, whether he came out with the 
penitential robe or to the stake, his property remained in the 
treasury of the inquisition; he brought forth with him none of his 
rights. Fidelity to their new profession, and even zeal in confirm- 
ing or extending it, never ensured protection or commanded 
confidence. The character of a new Christian, being marked 
with an indelible stain of infamy, excluded from all offices, distinc- 
tions, or dignities; and this character was applied to all who were 
themselves converted from infidelity, or were descended from 
parents who had been such at any known period, however remote. 
No baptismal font could wash out such a disgrace. No antiquity 
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of date could change the appellation: the Jewish blood was 
sufficient to taint the Christian profession; St. Paul himself, with 
the title of a new Christian, would have found his preaching 
vain. There have been instances where a man’s et has 
been traced back eight or nine generations, through all its collate- 
ral branches, for the purpose of ascertaining his genealogical 
guilt. ‘The orthodoxy of his creed was to be estimated like that 
of an old coin, not by the purity of the metal, but the age of the 
inscription. While Jewish and Moorish extraction exposed to 
suspicion, and gave credibility to the slightest proofs of apostasy, 
it was scarcely possible that these unhappy people, with all their 
old national prejudices and habits, had they been real con- 
verts, should not furnish to the vigilant eye of an enemy, a rival, or 
an inquisitorial devotee, sufficient grounds for denunciation. ‘The 
edict of faith was published in every diocese of Spain once every 
year, whereby the duty of accusing heretics, or those suspected 
of heresy, was enforced under the most awful sanctions; three 
years’ indulgence was offered to those who should become 
informers or accusers; and excommunication was thundered 
against all who should conceal the acts or sayings of a heretic, 
schismatic, or infidel. The circumstances which all good Catho- 
lics were required at this annual visitation to disclose, as indica- 
tions of heretical pravity, were sufficiently minute and particular to 
allow little chance of escape to disguised Israelites, or renegade Sa- 
racens. ‘ We, the inquisitors of heretical pravity, command all 
to whom this edict shall be made known, to aoe and manifest 
to us if you know, understand, or have seen, or previously found 
out, that any living man or woman, present or absent, or already 
dead, had made, published, said, or spoken, any or more opinions 
or words, heretical, suspected, erroneous, rash, ill-sounding, 
savouring of scandal, or any heretical blasphemy against God, 
his Catholic faith, and against that which our holy mother the 
Church of Rome embraces, teaches, preaches, and holds.” ‘Then 
follows an enumeration of the heresies of the different enemies of 
the Catholic faith, and an injunction to declare and denounce 
them. Among these, as symptoms of Jewish apostasy, the faith- 
ful are enjoined to make known to the holy office the cases of any 
individuals of the Hebrew race who shall be detected ‘in wear- 
ing aclean shirt, in using a clean table-cloth, or putting on clean 
sheets on the Sabbath ; or who, in honour of that day, shall use 
handsomer or holiday clothes, who shall steep their meat in 
water to suck and draw out the blood, who shall sing the psalms 
of David without the Gloria Patri, who shall eat lettuce or 
parsley during the time of the paschal,” or be guilty of similar 
offences against the faith. The Saracens are to be denounced as 
suspected of Mahometan abominations, if they abstain from 
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drinking wine or eating swine’s flesh, if they bathe at particular 
times, if they sing pe Pe songs at their marriages, or play upon 
their native musical instruments. Abstinence from pork is not 
advanced in the edict as a charge of heresy against the Jewss 
though it is against the Moors, probably from a recollection of 
the peculiar difficulty that the ancestors of this people felt in 
swallowing this article of faith, when in a written engagement to 
be good Catholics, under the sanction of the most solemn oaths, 
i afier a complete enumeration of the points they were required 
to abjure or embrace, they swore, “by the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, who is one in ‘Trinity, and the true God, that who- 
soever cf us shall be found a transgressor of all or any one of 
these things, he shall perish with flames or stones;” but ‘as 
to swine’s flesh we promise to observe, if we cannot eat it possibly 
through custom, yet we will without contempt or horror take and 
eat things that are dressed with it.” ' 

The inquisition, which was established in Spain for the extirpa- 
tion of two hated tribes, had soon to contend in other Catholic 
countries, and in Spain itself, with more formidable heresies. ‘The 
new opinions and principles of the Reformation, beginning in 
Germany, spread from state to state, as by the blaze of signal 
posts, and every where appeared the beacons of war against eccle- 
siastical corruptions and abuses. Mankind looked about with 
umazement and indignation at the gulf of clerical oppression 
into which they had been plunged, and at the emblems of craft, 
deceit, and cruelty, with which they were surrounded. The 
reformation spread into Spain, which, although it had been for 
ages the strong hold of superstition, contained at that time the 
most active and enterprising people of Europe; but the dan- 
gerous light was received and buried in the dungeons of the 
inquisition, and, before it had enlightened any considerable por- 
tion of the nation, expired like a lamp in a sepulchre. 

Charles V. after having fought against the protestants in 
Germany, and endeavoured, without success, to establish the 
inquisition against them in the Netherlands, employed preachers 
and zealous Catholics to convert those in whom his arms could 
not work conviction; but his apostles themselves returned infected 
with the contagion they were commissioned to eradicate. Among 
those who had imbibed the reformed doctrines, were men of great 
Jearning and in eminent situations, Cazalla the Emperor’s 
preacher, Constantine Ponce Fuente, Canon of the Cathedral of 
Seville, and the Emperor’s chaplain, Don Juan Ponce de Leon, 
son of the Count of Baylen, and several others. Heresy, to use 
an illustration of a Spanish author, was spreading like the yellow 
fever, when its progress was arrested by the holy office. Seville 
and Valladolid, the former the most commercial city of the Spa- 
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nish monarchy, and the latter the capital of Castile, were the 
places where it broke out, and where in the course of two years 
it was entirely suppressed. In Seville 800 persons were appre- 
hended, imprisoned, and laid up for tortures or autos-da-fe in 
the year 1557. Many of them were burnt in successive execu- 
tions of fifteen or twenty ata time. ‘The most cruel tortures were 
applied for the purpose of forcing them to confess their associates, 
their connexions, their friends, their favourers, the nature of their 
books, their instructors, and the whole ramifications of that 
heretical conspiracy which the tribunal was determined to destroy, 
root and branch. By the extreme agony on the rack, Mary 
Bohorquia, a young lady of noble birth, who was burnt for being 
a Lutheran, was yt to confess that she had conversed on 
religious subjects with her sister Dona Juana Ponce de Leon, 
wife of Lord de la Heguera. ‘This latter was immediately appre- 
hended, confined in a loathsome dungeon though far gone in her 
pregnancy, and a few days after her delivery tortured with such 
diabolical rigour, that the ropes cut into the very bones of her 
aris, legs, and thighs. She died after this inhuman treatment, 
when the fiends who inflicted it, in order to make her atonement, 
or rather to deprive the reformation of the glory of such a martyr, 
pronounced ber innocent of heresy. In May, 1559, an auto was 
celebrated at Valladolid which was attended by the Regent of 
Spain (in the absence of Philip), Prince Charles, and all the 
dignitaries and authorities of the state, when thirty persons were 
brought forth, fourtecn of whom were committed to the flames, 
At the entrance of Philip into his capital, and into the active 
government of his kingdom in October of the same year, he was 
regaled by another sacrifice more splendid and imposing than the 
last, from the number ef the victims (which amounted to forty, 
twenty of whom were burnt), from the greater attendance of 
guards, courtiers, grandees, and authorities, and from the more 
extensive and gorgeous display of inquisitorial pageantry. A 
protestant nobleman, Don Carlos de Sessé, when passing to the 
stake, cried out to the King for mercy? ‘ No!” answered the 
bigot with a stern countenance, ‘ I would bring wood to burn 
my own son were he such a wretch as you! ”’ and continued to 
view the horrific ceremony with the greatest coolness. As part 
of the forms of this terrible day, the inquisitor-general demanded 
of the monarch the continuance of his protection to the tribunal, 
repeating the blasphemous words, Domine, adjuva nos, and the 
King, standing and grasping hissword, half unsheathed it, in token 
of his zealous 

‘The new world, among the other miseries which it experienced 
from its discoverers and conquerors, was not to be exempted from 
this execrable scourge. Philip Il. introduced it into his Western 
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dominions in 1571; and, such is the blindness of superstition, 
that the human sacrifices of the Mexicans, which excited such 
horror in Cortes and his troops, were imitated by the pretended 
ministers of Christ. One bleeding limb of the monarchy still 
shook it off with convulsive violence, and rather bore to be 
severed from the trunk than to endure it. ‘The people of the 
Netherlands, where heresy was stronger and authority weaker 
than in Spain, resisted its introduction; and the result of the 
struggle is well known. By a master stroke of flagitious policy, 
Philip extinguished the reformation in Spain, but the infatuation 
of his zeal extended it in the north. In the one case his great 
engine, the holy office, had been established for more than half a 
century; in the provinces it had not been able to gain a footing. 
When representations were made to him of the bot and numbers 
of the protestants, he sent against them, as he would have done at 
home, a reinforcement of priests and ecclesiastics. Hearing that 
heresies had increased by the cruelties employed for their suppres- 
sion, he ordered the prisons to be increased in proportion, more 
fires to be lighted, and more scaffolds to be erected. Informed 
by his sister that she could no longer govern on the maxims of 
massacre and extermination, he sent the furies and the Duke of 
Alba. When the casuistical bigots who surrounded the throne, 
the turba minor diri capitis, began to doubt the success of their 
cruelty, the monarch fell down before the cross in a frenzy of 
fanaticism, and swore on that emblem of mercy an oath of blood 
and extermination against all but Catholics. 

The sanction of this tremendous oath survived to his suc- 
cessors, who seem to have taken his character as their model. 
The inquisition appears to have communicated to them all, whe- 
ther of the family of Austria or of Bourbon, certain repulsive 
features of resemblance. Established in an age of persecution and 
despotism, it, for centuries, defied all moral and political changes, 
creating its own atmosphere, assimilating all things in its neigh- 
bourhood, bending every thing to its dominating genius, and, by 
the fascination of its fiery aspect, disarming its prey of all power of 
resistance. 

Such has been the unhappy lot of wretched Spain. No- 
where has religious intolerance risen so high in human esteem. 
In Spain it has placed cruelty among the virtues. In no 
country of the world have people been so plundered of their 
property, so bereaved of their rights, so duped in their under- 
standings. Bigotry has for generations been seated on the 
throne, and the inquisitor-general has been regarded as its 
chief Under the of this tribunal no deceit 
could be detected, no abuse denounced, no error disproved, no 
prejudice exploded, no aggression repelled, no mistake cor- 
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rected, no injustice opposed. Confidence and frankness were 
destroyed by the fear of finding every man an informer, in a — 
society where friends were enjoined to accuse friends, on pain of 
excommunication; no liberal opinion could be formed or ex- 
pressed with impunity, where every such opinion might be vi- 
sited with the punishment of heresy. ‘The impudent and bare- 
faced insults offered to the reason, common sense, and common 
feeling of the people, under such secure protection, are almost 
incredible. ‘Tribes of monks, like swarms of locusts, crowded 
the cities in their different costumes, devouring the bread of the 
industrious, and practising such cheats, or exhibiting such ridicu- 
lousmummeries, as the meanest capacity could, but which the most 
powertul influence could not with impunity, expose. ‘They ap- 
peared as beggars at the doors of all classes; and if they * were 
sent empty away” those who refused them were accused, not of 
wanting charity, but wanting faith. Money was drawn from the 
pockets of the credulous by every species of mountebank trick, 
and by all the arts of pious swindling. ‘To a person in any state 
of danger or distress, or anxious for the accomplishment of any 
object, they recommended the making of a vow to some saint ; 
and in case of recovery or success the votive offering was not to 
be forgotten, in some present to a shrine; a convent, or a church, 
or in money to say masses of thanksgiving. As ravens are al- 
lured by the prospect of carrion, so the sick and dying were in- 
fested by these comforters. | 

Purgatory was their estate, and a sort of rent-charge upon the 
other world, added to their revenues in this. The people were told 
of tormented beings in flames in purgatory; and who dared deny 
the fact, or refuse the contribution required for masses for their 
more speedy relief? charity boxes were every where exposed for 
the of those poor captives. Sermons were 
— pilgrimages were undertaken, penances commuted, 
egacies bequeathed, and settlements made, for their advantage 
and relief? and sometimes a bull-fight was exhibited, or a play 
performed, for the benefit of these suffering souls. We have 
ourselves seen, in the church of St. Francis in Oporto, the plan 
of a lottery for the relief of those tormented beings, as a preface 
to which we are assured “ that Heaven receives our charity in 
discount of their debts, and in satisfaction of their faults; that 
St. Gertrude paid the arrears of six hundred of them, and that 
devices similar to that recommended have been acted upon with 
great advantage, and received the sanction of tem doctors.” It 
is no uncommon thing to read a notice on a church, announcing 
the deliverance of a soul from purgatory, with as much distinct- 
ness as if it were seen: Hoy se saca una anima ; To day a soul is 
rescued, 
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The merits of one kind of departed souls, or blessed saints, are 
nearly as lucrative as the distress and suffering of another ; for 
both the riches and poverty of the inhabitants of the other 
world are made productive by those who manage their affairs 
in this. The saints have laid up a stock of merits on which the 
religious orders are allowed to draw for their own behoot, and 
that of others. ‘Thus every priest becomes a broker in indul- 
gences, a trafficker in vicarious merits, a trustee on the estate of 
the saints for regularly distributing the dividends to those who 
are interested in the fund. Every convent or church is in this 
way an exchange mart. Nor are the miracles imposed upon the 
people less gross or less gainful. Pictures, images, and relics, 
never cease to perform useful portents and wonders. ‘The 
figures of saints jostle you out of your way at every turn. They 
are always beggars, Sach provided with a box for receiving 
contributions, ‘They have their shrines in the street, on the 
highways, and on the tops of mountains; and each of them con- 
tains a record of miracles. In many of the towns there are no 
lights or lamps but those burning before the images placed by 
pious persons above their doors, in the walls of their houses, or 
in their windows. 

The Virgin Mary is still seen in every church, chapel, or altar ; 
the Rosary is chiefly dedicated to her under her various names 
and in her various represcutations, she is ever active and ever 
adored; the most popular preachers are those who manufacture 
hermiracles. A regard for her interest, or gratitude for her favours, 
influences the common duties of life, and is carried much farther 
than empty praise or vain profession, She is made a partner in 
policies of insurance, and a sharer in lottery tickets, she receives 
a part of the gains of successful enterprises, and sometimes has 
a comedy acted, or a ball given, for her benefit. In all these 
cases she of course incurs none of the expense, and her servants 
reap all the advantage. It would be idle to proceed with this 
detail of absurdity, to describe the religious belief and observ- 
ances of this infatuated people, their processions, their festivals, 
and all the mummery of their devotion; we should only be show- 
ing the continuance of the dark ages at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century: such a state of things could not have been 
so long continued, and so faithfully protected, without the 
beneficial aid of the inquisition. Guarding every access to im- 
provement either from within or without, the mind has been so 
degraded under its yoke as to cease to wish for emancipation. 
ye de Vega was a constable or familiar of the inquisition, and 
valderon dedicated some of his comedies to the Virgin Mary. 
In the works of these two great authors appear the ripened fruits 
of that perverted devotion, of that union of the grossest crimes 
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with the most punctilious piety, of the most ardent zeal for the 
forms of religion, and the most prostrate submission to its mi- 
nisters, with hearts the most hardened and principles the most 
flagitious. Under so jealous and tyrannical a tribunal there 
could be no speculations on government, no free researches into 
history, no attempt to dispel vulgar prejudice, no liberal sys- 
tems of moral philosophy, no confirmations of religion, or illus 
trations of its doctrines from the genuine authorities, and sources 
of evidence. If a work embracing these objects appeared, the 
Index Kxpurgatorius was ready for the book, and the dungeon 
for its author. 

If the inquisition prevented improvement, and cut off the 
springs of knowledge, it tended, by the form of process by which 
it was guided, and the tragedies it frequently exhibited, to pervert 
the sentiments of justice and to encourage hardened inhumanity. 
When denunciation was commanded under the sanetion of the 
most formidable anathemas, the gratification of private malice 
became a religious duty. Revenge, when baffled in other quar- 
ters, might drag its prey to the prisons of the holy office, and 
there, without the fear of detection, was always sure of ample 
vengeance. Condemned already was the man, on whom his enemy 
could contrive to attach such a suspicion of heresy as to excite 
the activity of the tribunal. He was seized in the silence of the 
night, and his. house exchanged for a dungeon, on a charge 
which he had neither the means of knowing or disproving. The 
very suspicion of guilt was its punishment. His friends avoided 
him like a pestilence, because, without being able to assist him 
by their services, they might expose themselves to his fate by 
their interference. His family, though involved in his ruin by 
the sequestration of his property and by the collateral and trans- 
missible. infamy attached to hisname, were not allowed to see 
him, to administer to him either consolation or advice. It might 
have been some relief to have seen his accuser, or to have been 
confronted with his witnesses, that he might answer the char 
of the one, or disprove the testimony of the other; but this also 
was denied him: he was fatally involved in the labyrinth of his 
mysterious guilt, without a consciousness of his crime, or a clue 
to escape. He descended to those durissima regna without a 
friend, without an adviser, without a prosecutor, where he found 
only the inquisitor and his ministers, 


regemque tremendum, 
Nesciaque humanis precibus mansuescere corda: 


where he found the gloom, the solemnity, the terrors of the’ 
poetic hell; in short, all the preparations and attributes of the 
pagan’s last judgment, except its justice. Here he was left, 
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during the pauses of punishment, to conjecture by whom and for 
what he was accused and punished; instead of hearing his eccuser 
and witnesses named, he was obliged to name them himself under 
the torture; and if he failed in his conjecture, after ransacking 
his memory for every possible ground of charge, and every pro- 
bable enemy, his condemnation was decreed. With the fright- 
ful prospect of death before them, and under the excruciating 
agony of the question, the wretched prisoners ran over crimes 
they never dreamt of committing, and gave a catalogue of per- 
sons whom they never suspected of enmity or heresy. A woman, 
whose fate is recorded, being required to mention her accom- 
plices, informer, and witnesses, named 600 individuals; but as 
she did not fix upon the proper persons, she was condemned. 
On her way to the fire her daughter approached her, and _parti- 
cularized some relation which she thought her mother might 
have forgotten. ‘ Alas!” cried the devoted victim, “ I have 
already named all Portugal and Castile, but it would not avail.” 
When the culprit, after undergoing the torture and a long 
imprisonment, was at last handed over to the secular power as 
impenitent, contumacious, or relapsed, the spectacle exhibited to 
the people was still more cruel and terrible than that which the 
holy fathers enjoyed in their pitiless dungeons. The con- 
demned were then led forth to execution by burning (which 
is the most terrible death, says a Spanish author, for the most 
horrible of crimes); and of this display of suppliciary vengeance 
the most tremendous and awful sulemnity was made. Notice 
was given at the churches that on a particular day (generally a 
festival or Sunday) an act of the faith (which selgiaelie meant a 
sermon concerning the faith preached on such occasions) would 
be given at such a particular place, and an indulgence of forty- 
days offered to all who should go to witness the transactions 
there to be performed, the torments and punishment of heretics. 
Great crowds of the faithful attended—the monasteries sent forth 
their tribes—the clergy, from a considerable distance, poured 
towards the execution—the civil authorities of all classes were on 
duty—the greatest preparations were made—the beil of the ca- 
thedral tolled—the standard of the inquisition was unfurled— 
and the train of heretics, dressed in sackcloth painted with flames, 
devils, and monsters, and walking bare-footed accompanied 
with cannibals which we have neither space nor desire to des- 
cribe, proceeded, first, in procession from the prison to the holy 
otiice to hear a ssrmon, and then to the place of execution. The 
prisoners were frequently reserved till there was a sufficient ac- 
cumulation of them for one grand tragedy. To this entertain- 
ment kings, princes, grandees, and courtiers, were invited, as 


to a magnificent bull-fight, a splendid display of fire-works, or a 
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gorgeous theatrical exhibition. The effect of the pageant was not 
to be weakened by the emotions of pity. Philip I]. enjoyed the 
sight with a countenance and a heart unmoved. Charles II. 
had the most pompous one that ever was exhibited, prescribed 
to him as a medicine. It will be seen, in accounts of these spec- 
tacles, with what unmoistened eyes and unruffled features even 
the ladies of the court beheld the writhings and convulsions of 
these suffering wretches, heard their horrible cries, and resisted 
their moving appeals. ‘To have shed tears would have been a 
crime. They would as soon have wept over Satan on the burn- 
ing lake. Philip III. is said to have expiated some natural tears 
shed by him on this occasion with his blood; that is, with a drop 
of his blood drawn by the inquisitor-general, and burnt by the 
hands of the common exccutioner as an emblem of the punish- 
ment such heretical sympathy deserved. ‘The preacher who 
delivered the sermon of the faith, at the great auto, before 
Charles II. in 1680, where 120 prisoners were present, nineteen 
of whom were in an hour to be cast into the flames; in the ple- 


nitude of his j ‘9% into an appropriation of the words of the 


Canticles: “ Ah! thou holy tribunal!” said he, “ for boundless 
ages mayest thou keep us firm in the faith, and promote the 
punishment of the enemies of God. Ofthee I may say what the 
Holy Spirit said of the church, ‘ ‘Thou art fair, my love, thou art 
fair as the tents of Kedar, as the sightly skins of Solomon,’ ” 
Of the infuriated conduct of the people on such occasions, the 
following account from Dr. Geddes will be a sufficient specimen. 
** At the place of execution, in Lisbon, there are so many stakes 
set up as there are prisoners to be burnt, with a good quantity of 
dry furze about them. The stakes of the professed are about four 
yards high, and have a small board within half a yard of the 
top. The negative and relapsed being first strangled and burnt, 
the professed go up the ladder betwixt the two Jesuits who have 
attended them all; angl when they come up to the board they 
turn round to the people, and the Jesuits spend nearly a quarter 
of an hour in exhorting them to be reconciled to the church of 
Rome, which if they refuse to do, the Jesuits come down and 
the executioner ascends, and having turned the professed off 
the ladder upon the seat, and chained their bodies close to the 
stake, the Jesuits renew their exhortation, and, at parting, tell 
them that they leave them to the devil, who is standing at their 
elbow to carry their souls to hell as soon as they are out of their 
bodies.” Scenes, at the description of which, the flesh creeps, and 
the heart is horror struck, were ofien presented at these spectacles. 
The prisoners frequently resisted with the greatest fury, strugglin 

to free themselves from the stake, while the incarnate fiends 


allowed the fire to fall away, or added fuel as suited their purpose 
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to heighten or prolong their torments. Sometimes the exultation 
of martyrdom was expressed in the defiance of despair. Fran- 
cisco Botello, a Jew, when brought forth for execution was shown 
his wife, who, without his knowledge, made one of the same 
auto; * but such was his shameful conduct,” says the Report, 
“that he beheld her with as much joy as if it had been the 
happiest day of his life, animating a friend who was burning 
beside him todie in hisown lame faith”—*« Francisco Lopez,” says 
another Report,” who was burnt in an auto celebrated at Mexico 
in 1659, stood on the platform of the stage in a most contuma- 
cious manner, and, resembling a demon, cast forth sparks from 
his eyes, and gave beforehand signs of his eternal condemnation.” 
Sometimes the sufferers, in their lingering torments, made the 
most pathetic appeals to the sympathy of the spectators, not for 
a release from their doom, but a more speedy dispatch of their 
agony. * Of the five persons condemned,” says Mr. Wilcox, 
afterwards Bishop of Gloucester, in a letter to Dr. Burnet, 
speaking of an auto celebrated at Lisbon, on the 10th of Decem- 
ber, 1705, “ there were but four burnt. ‘Two were first strangled, 
two, a man and a woman, were burnt alive. ‘The execution'was 
very cruel—the woman was alive in the flames half an hour, and 
the man above an hour. The present king and his brother 
were seated in a window so near, as to be addressed in very 
moving terms by the man while he was burning. ‘The favour 
he asked was only afew more fagots, yet he was unable to obtain 
it. ‘Those who are burned here are seated on a bench twelve 
feet high, fastened to a pole, and above six feet higher than the 
fagots. ‘The wind beine a little fresh, the man’s hinder parts 
were perfectly wasted, and as he turned himself his ribs opened 
before he left speaking; the fire being recruited as it wasted, to 
keep it just in the same degree of heat. Albhis entreaties could 
not procure him a larger allowance of wood to shorten his 
misery.” 

The last instance of barbarity carried to the length of burning 
for heresy, was exhibited at Seville in 1782, on the person of 
a woman who had been guilty of licentious irregularities, and 


justified her conduct by spevial revelations from an angel. What- 


ever acts of cruelty or injustice intolerance or superstition may 
hereafter urge or commit, we hope and believe that Europe 
will never see another judicial fire lighted against the conscience 
or the opinions of mankind. 

The power of the inquisition was still considerable after its holo- 
causts had ceased; but it was exerted rather in encouraging petty 
vexations, enjoining ridiculous penances, and prohibiting useful 
books, than in serious acts of outrage. The rack was disused, as 
well as the fagot. ‘The familiars became less: officious, and the 
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inquisitors were sometimes found to bemenof worthand humanity, 
During the administration of the Prince of Peace, and for some 
time before, the holy office became a mere tool in the hands of the 
overnment, and was even in this point of view thought of so 
ittle service that the design was more than once entertained of 
abolishing it; and he is said to have got the royal signature to a 
decree for that purpose in 1796, which by some accident was 
not carried into execution. ‘The evidences of its former exploits 
still graced the walls of churches and convents; the pictures and 
sentences of those whose persons it had burned, or whose pro- 
perty it had confiscated, still remained exposed for the edifica- 
tion of the faithful. A profligate monk or a licentious nun, 
for bringing scandal on their order, might be threatened 
with its vengeance; it suppressed mason lodges, and political 
tracts; and from the arbitrary nature of its proceedings, which 
remained unchanged, it was still capable of doing much mischief, 
but it latterly made no approach to violence or rigor. 

The last auto of any consequence that it celebrated was in 1784, 
and excited the ridicule of all Madrid. Ignacio Rodriguez, a 
common beggar, was condemned to wholesome penance for 
deserting his mendicant profession, turning sorcerer, and making 
love-powders. During the time of the French revolution, it was 
of course very active in preventing any importation of political or 
religious works from that infected country ; and many books of 
all kinds were inserted in its Index Expurgatorius, or laid up on 
its shelves under the protection of hosts of devils, cracking the 
bones of heretics. This leniency or inefficiency does not seem to 
have proceeded from any improvement in the popular mind, but 
from the insensible influence of European liberality on the higher 
classes, and from the want of opposition or provocation. 

In this state of weakness was it when, in 1808, Napoleon de- 
creed its abolition, and the inquisitor-general joined the French 
party. The despot did not require its assistance, and needed 
its revenues ; his police could be more eflective than its familiars, 
and his law of the press than its qualificator of books. In the 
troubles which followed the French invasion, the functions of the 
different tribunals remained suspended, although several of them 
did not acknowledge the authority of the conqueror who dis- 
solved them. The inquisition usurps the rea mcg of the 
bishops, the ordinary judges of heretical pravity, by virtue 
of a papal commission, conferred on it through the medium 
of the inquisitor-general, in whom the election of subordinate 
officers is vested, and whose sanction is necessary to give vali- 
dity to every sentence. Without him the courts can no more 
act than an army without a general; without him their judges 
are no more judges of the faith, than ministers of finance ; 
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and as the Pope, whose bull is necessary to confer that com- 
mission, was in the hands of the enemy that dissolved it, as 
well as the individual who formerly held it, no processes could 
be instituted or concluded. The inquisitors, thus dispersed, 
flocked from all quarters to Cadiz, besieging the government 
with petitions and memorials; and while not a spot of the Pe- 
ninsula remained unpolluted with the foot of the invader, except 
one city, while even the batteries of the eneiny were endangering 
the safety of the existing authorities within the walls of that 
city, while their country was overrun with Catholic enemies, and 
defended alone by heretical friends, the most strenuous efforts 
were made by superstition for the restoration of its protecting 
judicature. 
The liberal party perceived the oe they had gained, 
and vigorously laid hold of it. ‘They considered the inquisition 
as abolished, and they threw upon their opponents the burden of 
proving the necessity of its re-establishment : they gained the con- 
currence of the nation for a constitution, the articles of which, 
defining the judicial power and regulating its exercise, were 
inconsistent with its existence; and thus its restoration became 
impracticable. They decreed that torture should be no longer 
employed, that trials should be public, that witnesses should be 
confronted with those against whom they depose, that confisca- 
tion should no longer exist, that freedom of speech was the 
necessary privilege of a deputy. And having thus removed 
the 7 apa principles of inquisitorial legislation, the ver 
pillars and corner-stones on which it rested, they allowed it to 
drop on the heads of its supporters. The nation was asked if 
they would consent to reconstruct such a monument of barba- 
rism; if, after having sworn to defend the constitution, the 
were inclined to commit political perjury in destroying it; if 
they were prepared to erect a mausoleum for their liberty at the 
very hour of its birth. All the zeal and talent of the nation 
were employed in the controversy. Innumerable publications 
appeared on both sides. After receiving petitions from the 
inguisitors for the revival of the office, after hearing representa- 
tions from bishops, towns, and provinces, on the same subject, 
the Cortes appointed a commission, of which Arguelles and 
several other able and enlightened men were members, to in- 
uire whether the re-establishment of the inquisition was con- 
sistent with the maintenance of the constitution; and the result 
of their opinion was that the tribunal ought to be abolished. 
‘The eloquent, elaborate, and ingenious statement of the facts 
and reasonings which determined their judgment, is detailed in 
their eet presented to Congress on the 8th of December, 
1812. This was followed up with equal ability in the speeches 
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of many of the members of that body; the majority of which on 
the great question (90 to 60) came to asimilarconclusion. The 
discussion on the different propositions connected with the sub 


ject continued with some intervals from the end of December to 


the 22d of February. The speeches (most of them read and 
handed over to the printer) are now before us in a volume of 
694 pages, and display sometimes a depth of research, and 
sometimes a power of eloquence, united with liberal views and 
sound reasoning, which it would be difficult to match in any 
country but our own. 

But it must not be supposed, though the liberal party was 
triumphant in the Cortes, that the nation was unanimous in 
their support, that their opponents were few or insignificant, 
or that what has happened since is at all an anomaly. The 
greatest clamour was raised both in the national assembly and in 
the country; and the cry that the church was in danger resounded 
on all sides. 

The priests and monks contrived to convince the people that 
the Catholic faith and the holy office were identified, that the 
inquisition and religion were synonymous terms, and that every 
one who spoke and wrote against that tribunal was an enemy of 
devotion, an antichrist, a blasphemer of the glorious saints, and of 
the Blessed Virgin. Moctrines such as these were preached in 
every Village, betore every convent, in almost every public square: 
handbills were posted up to the same effect, and every engine of 
delusion and falsehood was set at work. ‘The ignorant were told 
that they could not hold their religion a day if they were deprived 
of the tribunal that protected it; that they would all be obliged to 
become heathens, heretics, and Lutherans; that they could have 
no mass, no pope, no purgatory, no rosaries; that our Lady of 
the Pillar, and St. James of Compostella, would desert them; that 
they must expect no longer the countenance of the saints; that 
every miracle would cease; that they would be exposed without 
proton to the visitations of earthquakes, storms, and bad 

arvests. In order to make them cling still closer to their 
religion, and that institution which by one fanatic was called the 
poniard of the faith, and by another its battering ram, they were 
told that they were the only nation hitherto uncontaminated with 
heresy ; that this pestilent distemper had been kept off from their 
shores by an inquisitorial quarantine ; that they were the most 
Catholic people upon earth, the —— monopolists of a pure 
apostolic worship, the champions of the Virgin, and the favourites 


of heaven and its inhabitants. The nations around them were 

stigmatised as composed of men overrun with the plague of 

apostasy; a revolting assemblage of atheists, sorcerers, and free- 

Taasons; the enemies of the pope and the sacraments; the conten- 
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tious partisans of infuriated sects; and the devoted victims of 
Divine vengeance. The steps by which they had arrived at such 
a deplorable state of corruption and infidelity were, the impunity 
allowed to heretics, the establishment of the principles of tolera- 
tion, and the opposition made to the holy office. ‘The Jews and 
Moors, with all their diabolical rites, had been expelled by the zeal 
of Catholic kings, or had fled from the just terrors of a sanbenito 
and a fagot: but more insidious and dangerous enemies of the 
true faith threatened the Spanish church, tf its natural bulwark 
were destroyed, in the professors of liberal ideas, the preachers of 
clerical reforms, the pretenders to primitive purity, the anta- 
gonists of priestly ‘ail papal domination, the secret emissaries 
of heresy or protestantism, the bastard children of the church who, 
having no share in the inheritance of their father, were anxious 
to excite dissensions within the family of the faithful, the vipers 
who endeavoured to destroy their mother by biting her in the 
most vital part, and infusing into her wound the deadly venom 
of error and incredulity. Argument, and reason, and authority, 
it was said, were weak obstacles to the designs of such men; 
the ordinary ministers of religion had not sufficient vigilance to 
detect their insidious arts, or suflicient power to repress their 
open attacks; and nothing but a court, with a numerous and 
active body of officers spread through all parts of the country, 
interested in observing the least deviation from the faith, and 
capable of bringing the culprits to condign punishment, could 
afford the faithful security against their writings, their discourses, 
their example, and machinations. 

Such representations as these, the futility of which could only 
have been demonstrated by experience and by the steady wisdom 
of the new government, paved the way tor the arbitrary measures 
of Ferdinand; but the light which the discussion has diffused will 
not be lost. 

Among the numerous works that appeared on the occasion, 
many of which were of an ephemeral description, that of our 
author is by far the longest and the best ; the most distinguished 
for sound reasoning, and the most replete with authentic and 
well-arrenged facts. It was begun to be published in numbers a 
year and a halt before the question was decided in the Cortes; 
and its arguments and statements appear to have influenced the 
general discussion, and to have supplied the materials of many 
of the best speeches. Its conclusive reasoning, indeed, against 
the continuance of the tribunal is no more required by ws 
for the purposes of conviction, than that of Blackstone against 
the star chamber, but its judicious observations on the spirit of 
Christianity, its liberal and manly views on ecclesiastical and 
civil government, its enlightened notices on Spanish literature 
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and learned men, its elaborate analysis of the mode of inqui- 
sitorial procedure in the fourth chapter, and its curious and 
extensive collection of historical facts and documents in the sixth, 
will well reward an Englishman’s perusal. ‘The sources of infor- 
mation to which the author had access, and the industry with 
which he has availed himself of his advantages, have rendered his 
book more full and authentic than any preceding work on the 
history of the Spanish inquisition, and only leaves us to regret 
that he did not subjoin a narrative of its proceedings in other 
countries. 

The instruction which it conveys is rendered doubly attractive 
by the spirit and temper with which it is written, evincing in 
the author the strictest piety combined with a real liberality; a 
candid tolerance for the creed of other: men, with a scrupulous 
adherence to his own; a kind of protestant abhorrence of pious 
frauds, of monkish indolence, rapacity, and bigotry, of papal 
arrogance, and priestly domination, with an honest affection tor 
the Catholic faith, and a devoted submission to the due authority 
of its ministers. In the zeal with which he directs his indigna- 
tion against the iniquitous tribunal which he has wamasked, he 
takes especial care that not an arrow shall glance past the mon- 
ster to wound his mother church; or rather he professes to take 
his position within the precincts of the church, in order more 
effectually to demolish the fortress of her greatest enemy. 

Neither in the present work, nor in any of those pamphlets 
which appeared in Spain during the time that the press was free, 
and the institutions of religion the general topic of discussion, 
was there any tendency to irreligion or scepticism. The two 
most distinguished adversaries of the inquisition in the Cortes 
were Ruiz Padron and Villanueva, two ecclesiastics of ardent 
piety, retired habits, and primitive aagrerd of manners. 

We must pity and detest that weak and wicked government 
which could deprive itself of the services and support of such 
men, and repay all that was patriotic with exile or the dungeon, 
re-erecting the abuses they destroyed, and condemning their 
works by the tribunal which these same works had contributed 
to overthrow. 

Our author is one of these much-injured individuals, being one 
of those who, having fled to Gibraltar, were delivered over to the 
Spanish authorities by the governor of the fortress; he effected his 
escape to the shores of this country from the waves of persecution 
with his work in his hand, as the certificate of his patriotic exer- 
tions, and his certain passport with a liberal and generous nation, 

We are sorry to be obliged to say that the translation is not 
well executed, and that Mr. Walton does not write English as 
well as he understands Spanish. There is neither harmony nor 
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force in his periods or his phraseology, and we have to complain 
of grammatical inaccuracy and an admixture of foreign idiom. 
We have for instance, ** Jn welcome let the Mahometans boast, &c.” 
for en hora buena \os teologas Maometanos, &c.; “‘wellequilibrated,” 
for equilibrado ; compliance of a promise;” * frenzied with the 
force of fury, for agitandose furioso ;” “ agitated by an agony of 
dilemma and despair,” for doult and despair, which it must have 
been in the original, although the passage in which this logical agony 
is found is not in the copy published in Cadiz, and must be among 
the additions to the present version, We shall not stop to men- 
tion any more instances of the translator’s negligence or inaccu- 
racy, as we are convinced his version of so learned, so liberal, 
said so interesting a work must succeed in spite of them, and are 
much obliged to Pal for republishing the documents found in his 
preliminary remarks. We observe among the changes introduced 
into the present enlarged edition now published in English, as 
compared with the original Cadiz edition, of which we fortunately 
have a copy, that the author or the translator has thrown many 
of the notes into the text. In general this is judiciously done, as 
in the introduction, where the origin and establishment of the 
tribunal, which was at first in a detached note, now composes a 
necessary part of the text, and lays the foundation for all the 
subsequent reasonings and reflections; but there are other cases 
in which this change has been effected with less judgment and 
discrimination, as in page 83, vol. i. where the note about the 
arms of the inquisition isnow awkwardly placed, aud in page 232, 
where a Hebrew criticism is not less so. 

Among the alterations which might have been made with 
great advantage, and without much trouble, in the version 
addressed to the people of this country, is one regarding its 
form. The original work was published, as we have already 
mentioned, before the inquisition was abolished, and was di- 
rected to the great end of enforcing the necessity of its aboli- 
tion. It therefore assumed a didactic, argumentative, and con- 
troversial form; and the titles of the several chapters, instead 
of being the promise of so much information to be given, became 
the enunciation of so many theorems to be proved. The author 
was in fact an accusing counsel rather than a regular historian, 
and the heads of his discourse appeared rather as the counts 
in an imdictment against the holy tribunal, than the contents 
of an essay on its origin, proceedings, and character. ‘This 
was all quite natural at Cadiz in 1811, when this abomina- 
tion was to be put down, and when, as a step to its extinction, its 
iniquity was to be established in the face of inquisitors, bishops, 
monks, and all the hired advocates of intolerance; but it is neither 
necessary nor appropriate in England, where the verdict of guilty 
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before God and mankind has long ago been pronounced on 
every shadow of persecution. As te. not therefore require 
any demonstration or proof for such propositions as these, * that 
the inquisition tramples on the rights of the citizen, that it exercises 
and excuses despotism,” and so on, it would have been convenient 
for the English reader to have had an arrangement founded on a 
different principle, leaving out some of the reasoning, and sup- 

lying its place by more historical detail. We throw out this 
fine to the author for improving the popularity of his work, 
should it come to a second edition; and we would moreover 
suggest, in that case, that there should be a chapter or two on the 
Inquisition in Portugal, and a more particular account of the 
specific acts it has performed, and the extent of rigour it has 
exercised, since the last autos in both countries. 

In re we have no doubt it will return to its old course, or 
probably even proceed with a little more oppression and severity 
than it did for twenty years before the revolution. There will, how- 
ever, be no more burnings, no more executions, no moresendingto 
the galleys, no more parade of punishing heretics, no great gaol- 
deliveries of them, no penitential processions, no torturings, no 
confiscations, no escutcheons of infamy. ‘The fagot and the 
rack will no longer be employed in the service of religion. 
Though Ferdinand has revived torture for high treason, yet 
enarecly will even a Spaniard be found to exercise in the om 
racter of inquisitor such a barbarous privilege. Such excesses 
of cruelty will be prevented by the influence of the age, both 
on the judges of the faith, and on those to be judged; in- 
spiring a little involuntary humanity into the former, and extin- 
guishing in the latter the zeal of martyrdom. We shall therefore 
probably hear of no more disgusting acts of tyranny; theindignation 
of Europe will not again be roused by the cry ofa religious perse- 
cution ; but the holy office, so long as it exists, cannot be idle or 
inefficient. It cannot exist as a sinecure; the spirit of intoler- 
ance by which it is animated will not leave it so long as its or- 
me tee remains; it must harass by the fundamental laws of its 

ing. Its officers, its powers, its forms, its prisons, still remain; 
and though it is only the shadow of what it was, standing alone 
amid the illumination of a century to which it does not long, 
that shadow must darken the land on which it falls. It wi 
vex, threaten, and intimidate; it will restrain the expression 
of opinion, and prohibit the publication of books, The 
inquisitors will be so many sentinels perpetually on the 
watch against freedom of discussion, either on politics or reli- 
gion; so many custom-house officers to prevent the introduction 


of contraband works of genius, They will intrude into fami- 
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lies, examine libraries, seize books, and threaten their readers 
with excommunication or imprisonment. Already have the 
proceeded to a great extent in this kind of severity: almost 
the productions of Spanish liberality, published — the 
existence of the Cortes, have found their way into the Index 
Expurgatorius; and no works of the same character will appear 
so long as there is such a depository. The press is crushed, or 
only groans with the legends and scholastic mN of the 
dark ages: an incessant search is making for every work, either 
of history, philosophy, religion, literature, or science, that has 
a tendency to explode such absurdities, 

__ A few notices therefore on the principles, temper, and proceed- 
ings of the inquisition immediately before the French invasion, 
which Dr. Puigblanch was so able to give, would have been a valu- 
able addition to his work among En = ag though it had done 
nothing else than convince our ardent countrymen (who only 
hear of the tribunal as it existed when we ourselves were burning 
our witches) that, however much it may trample on the most 
sacred rights, it will no longer destroy the lives of men. We 
had something more to say to him about several instances 
of inflation and bombast in his style, about his pedantry in quot- 
ing Latin and Greek, and criticising Hebrew without necessity 
or oceasion, and about several other things; but we have been 
so well pleased with his book, upon the whole, that we have not 
heart to mention any more of its faults, and in gratitude for the 
satisfaction he has given us, beg leave to express our earnest 
wish that, if he sealidis any thing more against the holy office, 
he may neither fall into the ors of his present translator, nor 
of the inquisitor-general. 


Art. VI. ORIGIN AND ANTIQUITY OF THE 
ZODIAC. 


1. Le Zodiaque Expliqué, ou Recherches sur ?’ Origine et la Signi- 
Jication des Constellations de la Sphere Grecque. Traduit du 
Suédois de C.G.S. 8vo. pp.151. Chez Desenne. A Paris, 


2. Mémoire ane sur la Sphere Caucasienne, et specialement 
sur le Zodiaque. Par C.G.S. 4to. pp. 53. A Paris, 1813. 


$. Encore quelques Argumens contre le Zodiaque. Par C. G. S. 
8vo. A Paris, 1813. 


Tue origin of the celestial sphere, and the meaning of those 
strange enigmatical figures into which the stars were grouped 
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at some remote and unknown era of the world, has afforded 
subject for many learned investigations and fantastical reveries, 
The riddle still hangs over our heads, and no C£dipus has yet 
been found cunning enough to untold it, and to gratify our 
curiosity by letting us into the mystery which has puzzled so 
generations of men. Among who have fancied 
themselves sufficiently strong to venture upon this doubtful at- 
tempt, we have seen none more confident and gaily presuming, 
more buoyed up with delusive hope, than the author of the 
three pamphlets of which we have just copied the title 
Gladly would we award him the laurel at which he aspires; but 
Justice interposes her stern command, and obliges us to yield 
him up to the same fate which has befallen so many of his pre- 
decessors. We may, however, remark that, amidst the con- 
jectures with which his work abounds, we have met with many 
ingenious and sound reflections, some of which we shall pre- 
sently take occasion to lay before our readers. 

The history of astronomy has long been a favourite theme 
with the natural philosophers of France; and since the learned 
Bailly published his celebrated work on that subject, they seem 
to have vied with each other in vaunting the antiquity of this un- 
doubtedly ancient science. ‘The memoirs of the learned acade- 
mies of Paris record many attempts to extend its origin, as well as 
that of the chronology of the ancients, beyond the utmost bounds 
of probability. Fréret obtained the applause of his associates 
by supporting in a specious manner these extravagant preten- 
sions; and Dupuis takes the credit of moderation, when he des 
mands no more than 13,000 years for the antiquity of the present 
constellations which mark the progress of the sun. ‘This fan- 
tastical system, founded for the most part on suspicious data, 
and supported by inconclusive though ingenious reasoning, has 
found little favour in the eyes of our slow and phlegmatic 
countrymen. We are told indeed that some philosophers of 
the North, where the Gallic leaven has rendered the brains 
lighter and more fermentable, have been greatly delighted with 
it; but their number has never been $9 3 considerable, and their 
names, with one exception, are not highly distinguished. 

Three nations have been supposed to exceed all others in the 
antiquity of their records and scientific attainments. We need 
scarcely add, that these are the Chinese, the Hindoos, and the 
Egyptians. The pretensions of the two former have been fully 
discussed, and at length finally decided upon. An acquaintance 
with the Chinese nation has taught us that their claims to pro- 
found science are absolute quackery and imposture; and it is 
now acknowledged that the celebrated tables of the Hindoos, 
which Bailly supposed to contain a system of observations made 
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4 nearly 4,000 before the Christian era, were computed 
€§ backwards, and were never intended to represent the actual state 
4 of the heavens at any real historical epoch. The — of 
s Egypt alone remains unfathomed; and as the descendants of 


the thrice-great Hermes have long since disappeared from the 
earth, and their language and sciences have perished with them, 
we cannot hope to find any living witnesses, as in the other two 


th cases, who may betray the secret; and perhaps we may never be 
so fortunate as to find a clue that may wholly unravel the mys- 
74 tery. Yet we are willing to hope that a diligent examination, 


even of the vouchers we possess, may not be without its use; and 


ny we predict that our readers will adopt the same opinion, if they 
¥, will take the pains to attend upon us while we sift this matter, 
. and to note down two or three facts, which seem beyond question 
an to assign a comparatively late period to the origin of Egyptian 
a We shall begin by laying before their view the whole ground 
et on which our adversaries erect their superstructure. It-is well 


x known that the position of the sun, at the solstices and equinoxes, 
‘i changes one degree in seventy-two years, and that the relation 
of the seasons to the appearances of the heavens undergoes, ac- 
cordingly, considerable alterations in the course of a long suc- 
ue cession of time. In somewhat more than 6,400 years, the 
We constellations in which the sun is now placed at the summer 
ha solstice will be found to occupy the vernal equinox, the equi- 
3 noctial colure having ually receded through one fourth 
fe. of the ecliptic. If, therefore, the relation of the solstitial and 
j equinoctial points to the asterisms of the ecliptic should be found 
in any zodiac distinctly marked, it would be easy to determine 
the period at which this zodiac was constructed, or, at least, that 
to which the positions it contains were intended to refer. In 
the temples of Upper Egypt, which have been more thoroughly 
explored since the French invasion of that country than ever 
they were before, ¢<he asterisms of the zodiac have been found 
Cie delineated in many places; and the ascending signs seem suffi- 
4 ciently distinguished. from the descending series, to determine 
+ ‘ within a certain limit the intended positions of the solstices. 
i. From the investigation of these remains some astronomers have 
| — Raesihes that the arts and sciences had attained 
in Upper t their greatest perfection at a period long ante- 
cedent to the date of the eeution of the world, according to 
the chronology of the Hebrew Scriptures; and before the era 
of the Deluge, according to the longer computation of the 
Septuagint. 
Another attempt of a similar kind has been founded on a con- 
jectural interpretation of the zodiacal emblems. The zodiac has 
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been considered by a general agreement among antiquaries as a 
sort of rural and the figares of the been 
supposed to bear a reference, either direct or symbolical, to the 
operations of husbandry and the seasons of the year, with which, 
at the first invention of the series, they happened to coincide. 
Accordingly, it was asserted by Dupuis, and the same opinion 
has been maintained by some living members of the French In- 
stitute, that the interpretation of the calendar on this principle 
affords satisfactory proof that it is at least 13,000 years old, or 
that it was formed at the era when Capricorn presided over the 
summer solstice. ‘These two schemes are said mutually to sup- 
port each other, and to lead jointly to a conclusion with which 
the abettors of them are not a little delighted. We shall exa- 
mine them candidly, without any disposition to under-rate the 
arguments by which they are supported, and shall endeavour to 
or at an impartial and satisfactory conclusion with respect to 
em. 

It must be allowed that Egypt presents the fairest claims ‘to 
the invention of astronomy, and of that celestial sphere with 
which we have become acquainted through the medium of the 
Greeks. We know that the Egyptians were a civilized people, 
and even possessed a powerful monarchy as early as the time of 
Joseph, viz. eighteen centuries before the Christian era; and 
there is no other nation, except the Jews, whose authentic annals 
reach back to so remote an epoch. We are aware that the 
Egyptians cultivated astronomy in very carly times. The posi- 
tion of the pyramids, the four faces of which are found to be so 
placed as to front exactly the four cardinal points of the heavens, 
proves that attention was already paid to cosmical problems, at 
the period when these wonderful edifices were erected. Hero- 
dotus informs us that the priests of that country were unanimous 
in asserting their claim to the first invention of astronomy, and 
the oldest division of the zodiac into twelve parts. The constel- 
lations themselves are in the style of the Egyptian symbolical 
painting. ‘The distribution of the stars into the figures of men 
and animals reminds us of the sculptures on the temples and 
obelisks of the Thebaid; and if ever we succeed in deciphering 
the hieroglyphics of the latter, we may hope to read and in- 
terpret the truths or fictions which are inscribed upon the sphere. 
The veneration paid to living animals by the ns was, 
according to Lucian and other writers, connected with the wor- 
ship of hose which were depicted on the starry heavens. ‘These 
and some other considerations afford a strong presumption that 
Egypt was the cradle of astronomy, and the country where the 
stars were first grouped into constellations. 3 

_ The Egyptians however have not had the good fortune to: en- 
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joy their fame without envy or opposition. Some writers have 
set up acclaim in favour of the Greeks, and have even gone so 
far as to name the author of this celebrated discovery. It was 
no less renowned a personage than the Centaur Chiron, who is 
reputed to have made a sphere for the use of the veyagers in the 
ship Argo, who sailed to Colchis in quest of the golden fleece. 
A Centaur is so strange a being that we scarcely know what to 
say to his pretensions. We are disposed to wonder not a little 
that they ever were seriously urged, and still more that Sir Isaac 
Newton acceded to them; nor can we imagine how such a mon- 
ster as Chiron could contrive to wield any sort of astronomical 
implements with sufficient steadiness for drawing colures and 
measuring degrees of declination. We hope not to find any 
culpable share of scepticism laid to our charge, when we put 
down the astronomical discoveries of this four-footed tutor of 
Pelides in the same class with the wonderful cures he performed 
in the profession of an oculist. We presume that, if the Greek 
astronomers had possessed any valid pretensions to the fame of 
inventors in this science, their countrymen, who never were re- 
puted to err on the side of modesty, would not have failed to 
make the most of them. Herodotus must have known if there 
were any grounds for believing that astronomy was indigenous 
in Greece. Yet he never suffers a hint to escape him to this ef- 
fect; and, on the contrary, records, without disputing them, the 
claims of the Egyptian priests, and allows that the Greeks were 
children in every part of human knowledge. 

The author of the pamphlets now under our view will neither 
listen to the pretensions of the Egyptians nor of their disciples, 
but puts in a claim in favour of a people whose fame as a learned 
and scientific nation has never until now reached our ears. We 
must confess that we think his conjecture as unfortunate as an 
that could be fallen upon. it has not even the merit of a strik- 
ing and absurd paradox, like that of Bailly, who placed his 
ancient astronomers, and his Hesperian garden, in Spitzbergen, or 
Nova Zembla. The inhabitants of Mount Caucasus and the 
shores of the Caspian Lake are the people to whom our author 
gives this much-contested prize. But surely if any civilized and 
commercial nation had dwelt in these regions, we certainly should 
have heard of them before now. Yet in the descriptions of the an- 
cient geographers we find no account of any other people than 
wild hordes of Scythians, distinguished by the most barbarous 
customs, from whom the present Tartars, Turks, and Kalmucs 
are lineally descended. Can it be imagined by the most credu- 
lous that the Egyptians and the Greeks derived the noblest of 
their arts and sciences from the cannibals of Caucasus ? or from 
the ancestors of the Ottoman Turks, still more stupid and ferocious 
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than their posterity ? One fact however has more weight than all 
other considerations against the hypothesis that the sphere was 
invented either by Greek or Scythian astronomers, or by the 

le of any other country in similar latitudes. Several con- 
stellations which have been supposed to have a local connexion 
with these countries, and which refer to ancient fictions that 
seem to centre in the Caucasus, as Argo and the Centaur, whose 
story has relation to the Argonautic voyage, are either wholly or 
in part invisible in the latitudes of Greece, and the Caspian and 
Euxine Seas. Canopus, the principal star in Argo, cannot be 
seen in any of the places where it was formerly supposed that this 
constellation had its origin, nor is it discoverable from any point 
in the track of that celebrated expedition. Hence we may ven- 
ture to conclude that these asterisms themselves are of Sou- 
thern origin, and that they probably changed their names and 
supposed allusions at the time when they were adopted by the 
Greeks. | 

A much more plausible objection to the claims of the Egy 
tians was urged by the Abbé Le Pluche, in his “ Histoire oe 
Ciel ;” and the remarks of this writer are important, as they 
seem to have given the first hint to those who have since con- 
tended for the vast antiquity of the sphere. Le Pluche asserts 
that the zodiac cannot have been invented in Egypt, because the 
signs do not correspond with the succession of seasons in that 
country, while in the temperate regions of Asia and Africa they 
admit of an easy explanation. Thus he says that Virgo holding 
in her hand a_ bundle of wheat-stalks alludes to the harvest, 
which in Persia and Greece happens in August or September, 
while the harvest of Egypt is gathered in March or April. 
Aquarius relates to the autumnal rains, but there are seldom any 
rains in Egypt. Aries, Taurus, Gemini, allude to the seasons 
when sheep, cattle, and goats, produce their young in succes- 
sion. It is well known that Gemini in the Persian sphere is 
described by two kids, and goats generally bring forth by pairs. 
Sagittarius is supposed to symbolize the hunting season, and the 
allusion seems to be very obvious and natural. 

In opposition to these remarks, it is contended by the advo- 
cates of Egyptian antiquity, that the want of accord between the 
zodiac and the calendar of rural labours on the banks of the 
Nile, arises from an error of chronologers, who assume too re- 
cent a date for the comparison to be instituted between the po- 
sitions of the constellations with their symbols, and the sea- 
sons of the year. ‘These writers pretend that, if we go back 
to the time when the summer solstice was in the sign of 
Capricorn, we shall perceive that the signs accord exactly 
with the seasons, and they display some ingenuity in finding 
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explanations to bear out their assertion. We shall give our 
readers an oppertunity of judging for themselves on the proba- 
bility of this conjecture, by enumerating the allusions which the 
twelve figures of the zodiac are sup by these writers to con- 
tain. 

The first three signs, beginning with Capricorn, contain sym- 
bols relating to water. ricorn has the tail of a fish in the old 
zodiacs and planispheres of Upper Egypt, and the same sign is 
represented on the Indian sphere by the figure of a sea-monster. 

anilius calls the Capricorn of the European astronomers, 
“ Ambiguum sidus terraeque marisque.” Aquarius and Pisces 
bear a more unequivocal meaning, If ever these three signs 
presided over the three months which follow the summer solstice, 
the emblems might be supposed with much probability to de- 
scribe the state of Egypt at that season, and to refer successively 
to the gradual increment of the Nile, beginning exactly at this 
period, the waters at first disputing the Ae with the land; 
secondly, to the complete inundation pouring its flood rapidly 
over the country; and thirdly, to the submerged condition of 
the whole surface now changed into a sea, while the same sym- 
bol might bear a secondary allusion to the indolent and passive 
existence, of the inhabitants at this period. The season when, 
after the retiring of the waters, the cattle are set loose from their 
confinement and return to their pastures, is figured by the sym- 
bol of the Ram, the leader of the flock. In the fifth month after 
the solstice, the Egyptians, as Diodorus Siculus and Pliny inform 
us, were accustomed to commence the works of agriculture ; their 
oxen were then harnessed to the plough. The Bull seems the 
most natural emblem of this era of rural labours, and we are 
expressly told by ADEA o> that the horn of a bull was the em- 
blem which represented agriculture in the hieroglyphic writing, 
The prolific soil of Egypt soon brings forth its produce under 
tengpnies influence of an African sun, and the picture of two kids, 
or of two young children, answering to the the sign of Gemini, 
conveys no unapt allusion to the season when all nature begins 
to teem with new life. Afterwards the Sun reaches the most dis- 
tant point of his journey, or arrives at the winter solstice: hence 
he measures back his course. This retrogade movement, ace 
cording to the specious conjecture of astronomers, is symbolized 
by the figure of a crab. In the following month the crops 
begin to ripen and turn yellow, and all the organized produc- 
tions of the earth acquire their utmost vigour. The yellow Lion, 
the stron of the animal creation, might perhaps afford an 
emblem of this month. Virgo, holding in her hand a sheaf of 
corn, bears the plainest allusion to the harvest.. The Balance, 
the emblem of equality, marks the equinox. The pestilential 
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winds which prevail in the following month are indicated by the 
venomous Scorpion ; and, lastly, the arrow of Sagittarius may 
designate the Etesian winds, which precede the returning inunda- 
tion, or it might be the token of that period when the people of 
Egypt were accustomed to enter upon warlike enterprises. 

e are willing to confess that this comparison affords some 
specious resemblances. If ever the zodiac served as a rural ca- 
lendar to Egypt, the cradle of astronomy, we cannot possibly 
find a method of accommodating the signs more exactly to the 
seasons. But in order to bring the parts of the zodiac into this 
relation with the times of the year, we are obliged to go back 
130 centuries from the present era, and to assign to the sciences 
of Egypt an antiquity which is neither compatible with our 
scriptural records, nor with the general tenour of profane his- 
tory. Perhaps these considerations unfold the secret motive | 
which has obtained for this system some zealous defenders in the 
French Institute, who are no enemies to novelty, or to any sug- 
— which starts difficulties in opposition to received opinions. 

owever this may be, we hope our readers will not think their 
time thrown away in attending to a few remarks which may show 
the fallacy of their conclusions. __ 

The first remark that suggests itself is forcibly presented by 
our author. The precession of the equinoxes, which continually 
changes the relation of the seasons to the signs, must necessarily 
in a certain space of time destroy the application of any series of 
emblems associated with the asterisms. ‘The zodiac, regarded as 
arural calendar directing the operations of ee would 
require to be corrected from time to time. ‘ Assuredly,” says 
our author, “ if the Egyptian people could have continued to 
make use, during 13,000 years, of a calendar which in every age 
was undergoing a material alteration, without ever reforming it 
and restoring its coincidences, instead of being considered as the 
most enlightened nation of antiquity they ought to be regarded 
as the most stupid that ever existed.” As long as the series of 
zodiacal figures had a meaning, and were looked upon asa na- 
tional calendar, we must suppose that the people, whose move- 
ments were to be regulated by it, would be careful to preserve 
its ent with the order of nature. We are informed by 
the Greek astronomers that, at the period when the philosophers 
of their nation first became acquainted with the sciences of 
Egypt, the sign of the balance, the emblem of equality, denoted 
the equinox of autumn, the figure being conn with the aste- 
rism, because the equinox ha pened when the sun had entered 
that portion of the ecliptic. But, according to the hypothesis 
above stated, the balance ered denoted the vernal equinox; 
and we are called upon to believe that the sign had originally a 
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definite sense, that it had been retained in the zodiac upwards of 
10,000 years after its meaning had been lost, owing to the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, and that after so long an interval it 
happened by mere chance again to become significant, just at 
the period when the Greeks were .initiated into astronomy. An 
hypothesis which demands a gratuitous concession of so many 
improbable postulates scarcely requires a formal confutation. 
Another objection which many of our readers may be ready to 
offer to this wild though ingenious theory is, that the astrono- 
mers of Egypt could not fail to have become acquainted with the 
recession of the equinoxes, if the division of the ecliptic had 
bien adopted by them from so remote a period as it is here sup- 
posed to have been: yet the ancients are unanimous in attribut- 
ing the first discovery of that phenomenon to Hipparchus. 
There would indeed be much force in this remark, if it were not 
ascertained, almost beyond the possibility of doubt, by the ex- 
amination of certain zodiacs in the Thebaid, which we shall 
presently have occasion to describe, that the change in the posi- 
tion of the colures was not unknown to the native astronomers 
of Egypt, though the Greeks received no intimation of it until 
it was communicated to Hipparchus, who, according to the 
custom of his countrymen, claimed the credit of the discovery. 
Moreover the symbols themselves have undergone so many 
alterations in different countries and times, that we have no right 
to assume that the Egyptian zodiac originally contained exactly 
that series of emblems which has been niade the basis of the 
foregoing comparison: nay, even in the zodiacs found in the 


temples of Upper Egypt, which are allowed to have been very 


recently constructed in comparison of the remote date assumed for 
the origin of the astronomical " 8 we already discover a want 

er hand a branch of the palm- 
tree instead of the spike of corn, and therefore the supposed 
symbol of the harvest-season totally fails. Other discrepancies of 
a similar kind will be found on an attentive examination. 

These considerations would prevent our placing any reliance 
on the system of coincidences of which we abe iven the out- 
line, as furnishing an authentic interpretation of the zodiacal 
emblems; still more would they induce us to reject it at once 


when we find it accompanied by so formidable a postulatum 


as that of 13,000 years for the antiquity of Egyptian astro- 
peo But, if any of our readers feel disposed to adopt it, we 
can furnish him with a method which Dupuis himself has pro- 
posed, of making it coincide with a more probable system of 
chronology... We have been supposing that the order of the 
seasons was represented by a set of figures, and that each of these 
figures was emblematical of the season which prevailed while the 
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suin held his actual place in the asterism that corresponded with 
that figure. But it seems probable that the oldest astronomers 
regulated their calendar, not by the asterisms in which the sun 
was actually placed, and which were therefore concealed from 
their view, but by the succession of constellations as they ap 
peared acronycally, or were seen to rise in the heavens in, the 
east after the sun ne down in the west. We are indeed 
assured by Aratus and Macrobius that this was really the most 
ancient mode adopted by the philosophical observers of nature. 
Accordingly the emblems of the seasons were first associated 
with those asterisms which were exactly opposite to the real sta- 
tions of the sun. If ‘Taurus was, as it has been conjectured, a 
sort of hieroglyphic, representing the period of the commence- 
ment of ma abours, it is probable that this emblem was first 
affixed to the group of stars which is still distinguished by it, at 
the tithe when that group formed the most conspicuous of the 
evening constellations. ‘The place of the sun at the same time 
was in the opposite part of the ecliptic. If this principle, sup- 
ported as it is by the most authentic testimony, be conceded, we 
are ready to allow the whole of the interpretations of the zodiacal 
signs of which we have given an epitome in a former page. Ca- 
pricorn, Aquarius, and Pisces, may represent the three months 
of the annual inundation of the Nile. Now the constellation of 
Capricorn rose acronycally about the summer solstice, the season 
when the Nile overflows its banks, and when the position of 
the sun at the same period was in Cancer; and therefore no 
argument can be drawn from this quarter to prove that the 
arrangement of the zodiac is more ancient than the Trojan war. 
Another proof that the Egyptian astronomy is not so ancient 
as it has been pretended may be drawn from the construction of 
their great year or Sothiacal period. It is on this cycle that 
f'réret founded his chief endeavour to support the absurd claims 
of the Egyptian chronology. Yet it is certain that the Sothiacal 
period began at the solstice, and that it deduced its name and 
origin from the heliacal rising of Sirius or Sothis. But this con- 
nexion of the heliacal rising of Sirius with the summer solstice 
demonstrates that this celebrated period, on which the whole 
scheme of the Egyptian chronology was founded, and with which 
the pretended succession of the thirey dynasties was closely con- 
nected, is scarcely more ancient than the authentic history of 
— nations, and falls quite within the limits of our Scriptural 
tes. 
We shall now proceed to offer a few remarks upon the zodiacs 
which have been copied from the temples of the Thebaid, and 
hope to make it appear that their antiquity has been greatly ex- 
aggerated, and that the pretensions of those who hold the con- 
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trary are equally fallacious with the attempt to convert the signs 
into a tablet of rural emblems, or a hieroglyphical calendar. The 
zodiacs we refer to are those in the temples of Tentyra and Lato- 
= which are mentioned by Denon and excellently described 
y Hamilton. The latter of these monuments appears to be 
much more ancient than the former; and there are many circum- 
stances which seem to prove that the zodiac of Tentyra was sculp- 
tured about the age of the Emperor Tiberius. Now the method of 
arranging the signs in this zodiac is worthy of attention, because 
it tends to throw some light on the date of the older zodiac o 
Latopolis. In the first place, the two series of ascending and 
descending signs appear to be clearly distinguished from each 
other, ca therefore the place of the sun at the solstice seems to 
be determined. Secondly, the Scarabzeus, the symbol corres- 
ponding to Cancer, which is the last of the ascending signs, is 
figured twice, once at the end of the ascending series and once 
at the beginning of the descending. By this contrivance it seems 
to be intended to point out more definitely the place of the sol- 
stitial colure, a passed through Cancer at the time when the 
zodiac was erected. ‘The figures of the Scarabseus are varied, 
and that which is seen at the beginning of the descending signs is 
much smaller than the last of the ascending row, indicating, as 
the ingenious traveller to whom we owe these observations has 


remarked, that the solstice was already nearer to the beginning 
than to the end of the sign. 

A similar method of arrangement has been adopted at Lato- 
polis, or Ksneh. Leo is there figured as the last of the ascending 
signs; and at the nagening of the descending series stands the 
figure of a sphinx. The exact signification of this emblem is 
unknown; but it appears manifestly to be a modification of the 
figure of a lion, and it seems to be sculptured in this place for 
the same reason as the Scarabseus at Tentyra: viz. to indicate 
that the solstice happened while the sun was yet in the sign of 
Leo. If such be the principle of the construction of this zodiac, 
and it appears impossible to adopt a more probable conjecture 
respecting it, there is no proof or even cause for ‘suspecting that 


. it is more than 4,000 years old. Its vaunted antiquity therefore 


falls to the ground, and its date comes quite within the limits of 
our Scriptural chronology, even if we allow, what is by no means 
established, that it was intended to display the actual state of the 
heavens at the time when it was erected. This is indeed more 
than we have any right to assume. We know that the astrono- 
mers of Asia were accustomed to calculate backwards the posi- 
tions of the heavenly bodies for very remote periods, We are 
also assured that the ptians were fond of connecting the 
great epochs in the succession of their dynasties with the com- 
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mencement of certain astronomical periods. It is not improba- 
ble that this monument may have been formed on a similar de- 
sign, and may have been intended to represent the supposed 
positions of the heavenly bodies at the beginning of some imagi- 
nary cycle or historical period. 

It seems natural to expect to find some information on these 
obscure subjects in the works of the Greek astronomers, who 
studied in Egypt before the total destruction of the learning 
and philosophy of that country. If the zodiac contains a series 
of Egyptian hieroglyphics, it is probable that the Greek astro- 
nomers would become acquainted with the appropriate sense of 
some of them, and might enable us to ascertain the places of the 
solstices and equinoxes. Such indeed seems to have been the 
intention of Macrobius, who attempts to interpret two of the 
symbols ia a manner which connects them with the solstices. 
* The crab,” says he, “ is an animal which creeps with a side- 
ward or backward motion. In like manner the sun, havin 
arrived at this sign, begins to move in a retrograde course, an 
to descend obliquely. As for the goat, its manner in seekin 
its pasture is always to mount upwards, and ascend heights, 
while it feeds as it goes. So the sun, after reaching Capricorn, 
begins to leave the lower region of its course, and to return to 
the more elevated.” 

If we could be sure that these signs had originally the sense 
affixed to them in the celebrated passage we have just quoted, 
it would at once determine the solstitial points, and we should 
obtain some certain information with respect to the date of the 
zodiac: but the interpretation of these symbols is very unfor- 
tunate in its application to the Egyptian astronomy; for the 
crab is entirely wanting in the ancient temples of ‘Tentyra and 
Latopolis, and its place is held by the Scarabaeus or beetle; a 
form which frequently occurs among the hieroglyphics. As for 
the Capricorn, it resembles a goat only in the fore part of its 
body, and its fish’s tail seems to prove that it represented some 
aquatic animal, and therefore cannot have borne the sense at- 
tributed to it by Macrobius. : 

After all that has been said, Libra, or the Balance, is the 
only symbol the interpretation of which can be depended upon. 
It seems obviously to denote the equality of day and night, 
which characterizes the equinox. Manilius calls it ** Auquantem 
tempora Libram.” Varro, the most learned of the Roman 
antiquaries, says it was significative of the equinox; and the 
same idea is given more explicitly by Virgil: 

“ Libra die somnique pares ubi fecerit horas, 
Et medium luci atque umbris jam dividet orbem.” 
Doubts have been raised concerning the antiquity of the 
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Balance, which is well known to have been introduced into the 

Roman calendar by Julius Cesar. It was known, however, at 

a much earlier ‘mee to the astronomers of Greece and Egypt; 


although by the former it was sometimes called Chelze, because the 
figure of the Balance was represented as suspended from the claws 
of the Scorpion, which extended themselves into the compartment 
of the neighbouring sign. Cicero, in translating the — of 
Aratus, who himself copied from Eudoxus, used the term 
fugu, which corresponds with the Greek word fvys. This 

t term is also adopted by Hipparchus, who lived more than 
a century before Augustus Ceesar, and by Achilles Tatius, who 
says that this sign was represented by a balance among the gyp- 
tians. - If any doubt had remained upon the subject, it has been 
removed by the discovery of the Balance in the zodiacs of the 
Thebaid. It is therefore certain that Libra was a sign in the 
ancient zodiac ; and the sense attributed to this emblem is so 
natural and perspicuous, that we may consider this one point as 
established amid the confusion and uncertainty that involves 
almost every problem relating to the early history of astronomy. 
The sign of the Balance was doubtless invented to denote the 
autumnal equinox; and it must hence be inferred that the 
zodiac is not more ancient than that period when the equinoc- 
tial colure first entered the asterism connected with this figure. 
This conclusion reduces the origin of the science within certain 
definable limits. 

There are many facts, as we before hinted, which indicate 
that the solstitial colure passed through the constellation called 
Leo at an early age of astronomy; but, according to our present 
method of arranging the zodiac, it is ieapeitilele that the equi- 
noctial colure should pass through the Balance while the solsti- 
tial traversed the Lion. This difficulty will be removed when 
we reflect that, at the time when the path of the sun was first 
marked out among the stars, the zodiac was not divided as it 
now is into twelve equal portions, with merely fictitious limita- 
tions. Its first departments probably corresponded with the 
spaces occupied by the twelve great constellations of the ecliptic, 
from which they received their distinctive names, and therefore 
were of various extent. It can scarcely be disputed that the 
distribution of the stars into groups, associated with divers figures, 
was more ancient than scientific astronomy. The constellations 
which are near the solar path were formed and distinguished by 
names long betore the dito were marked on the sphere, and 
before any division of the ecliptic had been made into twelve 
pe parts. This position is clearly demonstrated in the treatise 
which furnishes the subject of this paper. The author observes 
that the zodiacal constellations are in numerous examples con- 
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nected with the extra-zodiacal ones. The asterisms themselves, 
from which the twelve pa amg are named, do not lie ex- 
actly in the line of the ecliptic. Some of them are situated to 
the north, and others to the south of that line. The whole 
probably formed, in connexion with the extra-zodiacal constella- 
tions, one system of hieroglyphic representation. The duodena 
division was subsequent a delineation of the asterisms, and 
was engrafted upon it. Hence it appears probable that the 
departments of the zodiac were at first unequal; but this point 
is placed beyond dispute by the declaration of Hipparchus, to 
whom we owe the most accurate observations on this subject. 
He says, ** Apparet ergo non solum quod duodecim imagines 
ineequalibus temporibus ascendunt, wi etiam quod aliis aliz 
majus spatium occupant, et sine ordine collocate sunt.” ‘The 
circle of the ecliptic being thus measured out unequally in 
the oldest zodiacs, according to the spaces occu ied by the 
twelve constellations, it is no longer difficult to understand how 
the solstice happened while the sun was in the Lion and the 
equinox of the same year, before that luminary had passed beyond 
the limits of the Balance. 

Leo is a very extensive constellation, and the solstice would 
scarcely recede through it in the space of 3,000 years. Libra, 
however, occupies a much smaller space; and as we suppose the 
equinox to be in Libra at the first origin of the zodiac, the 

sition of the solstitial colure is determined within moderate 
imits. In fact, it cannot be drawn further back than the star 
termed Cor Leonis. It is very probable that this was the star 
through which the colure was first directed, and it was perhaps 
from this circumstance that it obtained from the Chaldean astro- 
nomers the epithet of chief, or leader, of the celestial host. If 
these premises be allowed, we may consider it as proved, from 
internal evidence, that the invention of the solar zodiac hap- 
pened about 2,300 years before the Christian era. 

We could adduce many other considerations which would give 
additional support to our hypothesis, if we were not fearful of 
trespassing too far upon the patience of our readers. After all 
that has bene said, we are willing to acknowledge that every 
thing that can be adduced on this subject must necessarily be 
uncertain and obscure; but we contend that the general testi- 
mony of facts, as far as it extends, is in favour of a comparatively 
recent date; and that the confident assertions of those who have 
assailed the chronology of the Scriptures on the credit of sup- 
posed relics of an unfathomable antiquity, are unworthy of any 
serious attention. 

Our author, who has in many instances combated with suc- 
cess the opinions of others, is still more unfortunate than any 
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of them in his own conjectures concerning the meaning of the 
asterisms. He fancies the whole system of the constellations to 
refer to the geography of Caucasus, and the borders of the 
Caspian. The town of Bakou, on the margin of that lake, was, 
according to him, aptly symbolized by the celestial Crab, being 
concealed between rocks and on the brink of the sea-shore. 
Derbent, a famous trading town, is figured by the Balance, the 
emblem of commerce; and the Hydra, in its vicinity, denoted 
certain streams of petrole, or mineral pitch, in the same region. 
But we must refer such of our readers, as are particularly in- 
terested in this subject, to the work which has drawn forth these 
comments, and hasten to conclude our paper with this general 
reflection, that the history of astronomy is a subject on which 
we have more need of facts than of theories. 


Art. VII.—Letters written on board his Majesty’s ship the North- 
umberland, and St. Helena, in which the Conduct and Conversa- 
tions of Napoleon Bonaparte and his Suite, during the Voyage and 
the first Months of his Residence in that Island, are faithfull 
described and related. By William Warden, Surgeon on boned 


the Northumberland. Fourth Edition. 8vo. pp. 215. Ac- 
kerman. London, 1816. 


Tue movement of the moral world is marked 
and dispipy as much in the explosion of prevailing errors as 
in the developement of new facts, and the accession of fresh dis- 
coveries. But itis curious to observe how long mankind will 
sometimes repose In certain erroneous persuasions which have 
neither facts nor the semblance of truth for their foundation: 
and though the confutation bursts upon the senses from a thou- 
sand sources of light and intelligence, they still pertinaciously 
hold to certain blind hypotheses which have nothing but their 
antiquity to support them. ‘Those who have been backward in 
believing the Gospel have made no difficulty of admitting 
whatever has been written or related of the griffin, the phoenix, 
and the salamander, and have never doubted of the aérial food 
of the cameleon, or the digestive powers of the ostrich. Errors 
equally absurd have been borne along the stream of history and 
tradition concerning the qualities and performances of our own 
species. Men have believed that Milo carried an ox a furlong, 
and then devoured him for his dinner, and that Friar Bacon m 

a brazen head with the active organs of speech; the story of the 


wandering Jew, and of Pope Joan, have also had their day. Butby 
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far the most injurious of all these common errors are those which 
do injustice to the characters of great and distinguished persons; and 
the ingenious writers who have exposed the falsity of the imputa- 
tion thrown upon Saladin by the representations of the Saracen’s 
head, and the mistaken notion of the deformity and criminality of 
King Richard I{I., have entitled themselves to the gratitude of 
those by whom the truth of history is duly appreciated. But ofall 
these rectifiers of public opinion we know of no one who has 
raised himself to greater importance than Mr. Warden, Surgeon 
of the Northumberland, and recorder of the private acts, sayings, 
and opinions of Napoleon Buonaparte. 

By this judicious and faithful narrative our vulgar errors con- 
cerning this much-injured man are happily dissipated; and, in- 
stead of a tyrant stained with blood and crime, in which light he 
has appeared to the world in general, and even to the closest ob- 
servers of his conduct, fo> these sixteen or seventeen years, he 
turns out to have been all this while a very amiable and respect- 
able man, and well-worthy of being proposed to our children as 
a model tor their imitation, instead of being called in aid by 
their nurses to terrify them into good behaviour. After Mr. 
Warden’s book has gone through so many editions, there can 
exist no reasonable doubt of the mistake we have all along been 
under; and no one will be surprised, should the head of the Ex- 
Emperor fall into the hands of Dr. Spurzheim, or his disciples, 
if the organ of forbearance shall be found in it in a high state of 
developement. 

The circumstance which first interests our feelings in this 
pleasing narrative is the testimony of Count Bertrand to the 
characteristic aversion of his master to the effusion of blood, 
which, according to this faithful follower of his fortunes, alone re- 
strained him from putting himself at the head of the army of the 
Loire, after his ‘great defeat, and determined him upon throw- 
ing himself into the arms of the English; and we cannot but admire 
the naiveté of Napoleon, in expressing his difficulty in conceiv- 
ing what objection could have occurred to the government of 
England to his request, to be enrolled among the humblest of 
her citizens, and to be permitted to occupy some retired spot in 
her domains, What an image this presents to us of rural felicity, 
and cottage contentedness: and who, but for Mr. Warden's ’ 
would have been at all aware of these oe propensities of Buona- 
parte. This mistaken and much-enduring man comes forth to 
the public gaze with unruffled serenity, and, were it not for an 
unshaven beard which he brings with him at his first introduc- 
tion on board the ship, and the poetical incident of Madame 
Bertrand’s attempting to cast herself into the sea from the poop 
of the Bellerophon, nothing could have been smoother than the 
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commencement of this new career of the deposed Emperor, or 
more declarative of his natural love of tranquil enjoyment, and 
the noiseless tenour of humble life. 

According to this intelligent anecdotist, Buonaparte seemed 
neither to court nor expect more courtesy than was due toa pri- 
vate gentleman ; and the only vestiges of his former dignity pre- 
served in his manner, were his ve snuff without offering a 
pinch to the person he was conversing with, and a certain royal . 
bic | of disposing of a mutton cutlet without the aid of knife or 
ork. 

The sea-sickness of Buonaparte, and the opportunity of sitting 
on one of his camp beds, dispose the author to aie. on the 
changes and chances of this mortal life; and he is just on the point 
of giving way to these interesting reflections when luckily he recol- 
lects that moralizing was not his business or his talent, and in lieu 
thereof he favours us with the following questions put by his hero to 
the lieutenant of the watch, which he says are enough to prove that 
nothing escaped him: such as, How many leagues the ship went in 
an hour? Whether the sea was likely to go down? What the 
strange vessel was on the bow of the Northumberland ? ‘ Amon 
other objects of his attention, he observed that Mr. Smith, who 
was taking his usual to-and-fro walk with his brother midshi 
men, appeared to be much older than the rest; and on this ac- 
count he asked him how long he had been in the service; and 

ih observed, That surely is a long 
time.” 

Other observations and questions equally original and profound 
are recorded by Mr. Warden, to show the searching inquisitive- 
ness of Buonaparte in the pursuit of knowledge. “ It was about - 
this time,” says Mr. Warden, “ that he made a most unexpected 
inquiry of our orthodox chaplain, whether he was a Puritan.” 
The ingenuity and research implied in this question could onl 
be equalled by the sagacious reflection of the biographer, whic 
followed upon it. ‘ I need not tell you what would be the re- 
ply, and you may conjecture, probably, what might be the feel- 
ings of a gentleman clothed in canonical orders, and firm in ca- 
nonical principles, when he wassaluted withsuch an interrogatory.” 
The compass of Buonaparte’s mind, which no knowledge the most 
remote could escape, had enabled him to discover a religious com- 
munity in Scotland called Johnsonians, who, he understood, were 
a very active secé in that part of Britain. Mr. Warden however, 
has some ious doubts of the existence of any such sect, and 
very naturally accounts for the surmise of Buonaparte, by sup- 
posing him, when he meditated a descent upon our coast, to have 
speculated upon invading us on the side of Scotland, and to have 
read Johnson’s Tour to the Hebrides with that view. What a 
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vast capacity does all this demonstrate in this extraordinary per- 
senage, and what a happiness it is to be introduced by the mas- 
ter touches of Mr. Warden’s pencil to a familiar knowledge of 
the features of such a mind. Had he landed in Scotland, we 
should probably have had among the productions of this same son 
of wisdom in addition to his proclamation to the Moslems of Cairo, 
asimilar one to the Johnsonians of the Hebrides. In addressing 
the sect of the Johnsonians, he need only have reversed those me- 
morable words which did his head and heart so much honour when 
formerly used by him in the capital of Egypt. ‘ Let the people 
know,” said this great man, ‘** that ever since the beginning of 
the world, it was written, that after having destroyed the enemies 
of Islamism, and broken in pieces the cross, { should arrive from the 
uttermost part of the West to fulfil my appointed task ? Open the 
Koran, and prove to the multitude by more than twenty passages 
of that sacred book, that what has now happened, and what is 
yet to come to pass by me, is there foretold.” He must be a 
strange man, who after this can doubt the spirit of wisdom in 
which Buonaparte asked the orthodox chaplain of the ship whe- 
ther he was a Puritan, and made inquiry after the Johnsonians 
of the Hebrides, or can be surprised at the admiration in which 
his theological curiosity seems to have been held by the Surgeon 
of the 

His exquisite good humour, shown in the playful incident of 
his seizing Captain Beatty by the ear, on hearing from him that 
he had been at the siege of Acre, accompanied by the jocular 
ph rase, * Ah, you Rogue, you Rogue, were you there?” fol- 
owed by his indignant exclamation at the disgracefulness of pe 
mitting that ‘ nest of miscreants” the Barbary corsairs to live, 
form together a beautiful combination of personal qualities, —for- 
giveness of injuries to himself, and a humane abhorrence of 
oppression oa violence towards others. How could such a man 
fluctuate between the Cross and the Koran? Had he seriously 
embraced the latter when at Egypt, what a loss would the Chris- 
tian world have had to deplore! Is any man so credulous 
after this as to believe the absurd stories of his contumelious treat- 
ment of ambassadors, or that if he pulled ‘hem by the ears he did 
it otherwise than by way of diplomatic pleasantry, and with a feel- 
ing of the most festive good-humour? or will any man in his senses 

rive a moment’s credit to the preposterous stories of the murder 
y his orders of Wright,- or Pichegru, or Palm, and those other 


tales of strangling, starving, and poisoning, which are so many _ 


blasphemies against this champion of the Koran, and successor 
of Mohammed. Who can believe that this man ever took a 
iilling by compulsion out of the pocket of any individual, either 
hristian or Mohammedan, after being told by Mr. Warden that 
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“he had been informed that when Grouchy telegraphed the 


capture of the Duke D’Angoulésme, an order was instantly re- 
turned that whatever property was found in his possession should 
be instantly restored to him.” 

Who, in short, after all these on testimonies respect- 
ing this calumniated good man can help, if he is an Englishman, 
and has a single spark of patriotism in his bosom, lamenting that 
“the enjoyment of the field sports in England,” which Mr. 
Warden tells us was anticipated by him with so much rere 
should have been denied him by a narrow and timid policy. 
What a pattern of a country gentleman we have thus lost for 
ever! ‘To have admitted such a denizen amongst us would cer- 
tainly have diverted the minds of the people from the distresses 
which succeeded to the war, and if it did not diffuse through all 
ranks a new spirit of loyalty and love of their country, would at 
least, in a very short time, have found ample emp/oyment for the 
poor at this season of commercial stagnation. However, the 
opportunity has been lost; and the loss is ae perhaps to be 
comer by the means so properly adopted by Mr. Warden and 
others for restoring the character of this injured man to its just 
estimation, and thus presenting to their countrymen a specimen 
of human excellence, so entirely worthy of their study and imi- 
tation, 

That “ Buonaparte was the most decided sleeper on board the 
Northumberland” is one among the numerous collateral proofs 
of the repose of his spirits, and his untroubled conscience, and 
puts us very much in mind of those long and tranquil sleeps 
which appear to be enjoyed by the unfortunate gentlemen who 
have arrived at the last scene of their lives and labours in the 
cells of our 

Of the religion of Buonaparte Mr. Warden gives us to under- 
stand that it was of the most liberal and tolerating character. 
Of this, indeed, he gave an extraordinary proof when in Egypt, 
where he manifested, in the way we have above hinted at, the sur- 
prising versatility of his tact on this subject; and the probability is 
that he would have discovered, had he completed the subjugation 
of that country, the great neutral reconciling medium in which 
all tes age might float at ease. 

As the want of a proper spirit of gallantry had been imputed 
to this hero, we are told, on the authority of sone of his zealous 
champions, that this was a most groundless aspersion, as he was 


-not only fond of his young wife, but gave her occasion to suspect 


his fondness for other women also; and Mr. Warden tells us 
that it was very well known that he admired the English ladies 


whom he saw from the gangway of the Bellerophon, and exclu- 
sively the daughter of General Brown. 
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_ $*Qur great man,” says Mr. Warden, “ seldom suffered a 
day to pass without inquiries respecting the health of the crew.” 
Oh the tender-hearted man! to whom the happiness and lives of 
human beings were so precious! [Even that sanative blood-letting, 
of which Mr. Warden appears to be so fond, he being as it 
should seem attached to the “ Sangrado System,” had, to the 
ears of the gentle Ex-Emperor, a disagreeable sound. And yet 
how does the love of his kind appear to lord it over every other 
sentiment inthe mind of this philanthropist, when, after being 
convinced by Mr. Warden “ of the oni effects of the practice 
which he had so forcibly reprobated and ridiculed,” we find him 
exclaiming, whenever any of his own people were indisposed, 
*‘ Oh bleed him, bleed him!” showing, in this instance, the ad- 
mirable rapidity of his changes of sentiment, that could at once 
transport him from. a decided objection to parting with bleod in 
any case, to the consideration of this fluid as little better than a 
burdensome superfluity, and the practice of taking it by pounds 

us that these 
great men dispose of difficulties, and of their fellow creatures. 
‘There is no mediocrity in medicine when one of these heroes 
takes it up. If he lets blood he does it effectually, and, like the 
famous Dr. Last, applies his lancet to the jugular vein, or goes at 
once to the fountain-head and pricks the ‘left ventricle of the 
heart. For what reason it is impossible to say, this sanguirary 
topic appears to be a very favourite one with Mr. Warden and 

Buonaparte. ‘I must beg leave to return to the subject of 
blood-letting,* says Mr. Warden, and he forthwith relates to us 
the substance of a pretty long conversation, in which his hero 
pace additional ** proof of his curiosity or anxiety, or perhaps 

oth of them, respecting it.” In this conversation the surgeon 
recommends the bloody work so strongly to the Ex-fmperor 
that one shudders lest, upon a principle of humanity, carried to 
that excess into which such minds are apt to run, should he ever 
regain his power, he may be for practising phlebotomy on rather 
too large a scale. We cannot help remembering on this occa- 
sion the prophecy of the witches in the play of Macbeth, “ he 
must, he will, he shall spill much more blood ;—and become 
worse to make his title good.” 

We have in the ensuing letter a conversation which passed on 
the Sunday at the Admiral’s table on the subject of divinity, 
between the Chaplain and the Chieftain, beyond measure edi- 


fying; in which the part borne by the learned Divine consists of. 


answers to a string of ver weignty questions on the tenets 
and rites of the churches of England and Scotland. The im- 
provement which this interesting personage must necessarily have 
derived from the alternate instruct _— these learned professors of 
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divinity and medicine, makes it a more painful subject of regret 
that he is destined to consume his valuable life at such a distance 
from our shores. Among other peculiarities of this extraordi- 
nary man, we are informed by Mr. Warden that when others 
laughed around him “ he never caught the pleasing infection;” 
not even the gambols of a large Newfoundland dog “ ever won 
a smile from the Ex-Imperial spectator.” In this respect he 
exceeded the inflexibility of the old Roman, who never laughed 
but once, and that was at an ass devouring delicacies. The 

ravity of that man must truly have been great, who could 
are witnessed the scenes on board the Northumberland with- 
out feeling the force of the ludicrous and absurd. But our 
readers, who have not read Mr. Warden’s memoir, must not 
infer from this fact respecting this great personage that there 
was the smallest tincture of severity in his composition: ‘* from 
the moment the Northumberland set sail from England, to 
its arrival at St. Helena,” Mr. Warden never saw any change 
in the placid countenance and unassuming manners of the ‘dis- 
tinguished shipmate;’ “nor did J hear of a discontented look, or 
a peevish expression being remarked by any other person in the 
ship.” The same cheerful resignation marked the conduct 
and manners of this Christian hero during Mr. Warden’s stay 
on the Island of St. Helena. His very pulse was below the ordi- 
nary standard of that of men less composed in their tempers. . The 
natural quiescence of his mind controlled his temperament, and 
saved him doubtless from many an evacuation of his veins under 
the discipline of Mr. Warden’s favouriteremedy, and perhaps from 
some kilderkins of hot water. ‘There seems to be on the whole 
in the temperament of this person rather too little capability of 
excitement. And, after what we hear from Mr. Warden of his 
indisposition to laugh, we cannot but feel indignant at the ac- 
counts which the newspapers have given us of his peevishness at 
cards, when playing with Misses for sugar-plums. 

We have not much room for extracts, but we think our 
readers will be amused with the account of our author’s dinin 
with Buonaparte; and that it will tend also to show the sort of 
effect which these honours had on the grateful heart of the ad- 
miring visitor. 

“* A very short time before dinger was announced, General Mon- 
tholon whispered in my ear, that I was to take my seat at table be- 
tween the Em and the Grand Marshal.—Here are honours for 
you, and I will give you leave to figure your plain, humble, unas- 
suming friend in his elevated station. I cannot say that my situation 
resembled that of Sancho Pancha, because every dish was at my ser- 
vice ; but a piece of roast beef, or a leg of mutton with caper sauce, 
would have afforded a relief to my appetite, which has never been fa» 
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miliarised with ragouts and fricassees.—I had Napoleon on my right, 
and the Marshal on my left; and there was a vacant chair, that 

the air of ceremonious emptiness, as a reserved seat for Maria Louisa. 
A bottle of claret and a decanter of water were placed by each plate : 
but there was no drinking to each other at dinner; and if you did not 
help yourself during the time it lasted, the opportunity would be lost, 
as the wine vanished with the eatables. The service of porcelain far 
exceeds in beauty whatever of that kind I have beheld. The silver 
plate is massive, and decorated with eagles in curious abundance ; the 
gold service appeared in the desert. ‘The entertainment lasted about 
an hour, and so frequent were the questions of my host, that from the 
perplexity I suffered in conjuring up answers to them, I scarce knew 
what I eat or what I drank.—— | will endeavour to give you a gencral 
specimen of his convivial inquiries. 

‘«‘ —Have you visited General Gourgond?—Yes, General, I came to 
Longwood for that purpose.—How have you found him?—Extremely 
ill.—What is his disorder?—Dysentery—Where is its seat?—In 
the intestines.—What has been the cause ?— Heat of climate on a con- 
stitution peculiarly predisposed ; but remove the cause and the effect 
will cease. Had he been bled in the first instance, it is probable that 
the disease would have been less violent.—What remedy is now pro- 
posed?—The functions of the liver and other viscera are deranged : 
to restore them, therefore, to a healthy action, it will be necessary to 
have recourse to Mercury.—That is a bad medicine. —Experience has 
taught me the contrary.—Did Hippocrates use it?—I believe not: he 
had great faith in simples.—Yet, he is considered as among the first 
physicians—He might, nevertheless, have derived great advantages 
from modern discoveries.—Does not Nature endeavour to expel mor- 
bific matter ; and may not the present painful struggles be an effort of 
Nature to rid herself of what is obnoxious ?—I have been taught to as- 
sist Nature.—And could not you do so without having recourse to this 
dangerous mineral? Experience has convinced me that Mercury, pro- 
vided it produces salivation, is infallible-——Then go on with your 
Mercury. 

‘¢ —Have you lost many men on board the Northumberland ?—We 
have had the misfortune to lose several —Of what disease ?—Dysentery 
and inflammation of the liver—Have you examined them after death? 
—Invariably.—What was the appearance ?—Extensive suppurations 
of the liver in the one disease, and gangrene of the intestines in the 
other.—What is death, or how do you define death ?—A suspension 
of the vital functions, the organs of respiration, and the action of the 
heart.—When does the soul quit the body ?—That is a question I do 
not presume to answer with a precision which would satisfy you: for, 
in cases of suspended animation and in syncope, man is, to all appear- 
ance, dead; yet, by artificial means, resuscitation is produced and life 
veda. do you suppose that the soul enters the body?—Iam 


not sufficiently skilled in metaphysics to give a satisfactory reply. The 
faculty of thought appears to be the dawning of the soul; and to 
whatever perfection reason attains, then the soul is most perfect, at 
least then man becomes the most responsible for his actions. ——-Here 
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the conversation ended to my great satisfaction, as it seemed to be 
taking a: turn too profound for my philosophy: you will say, perhaps, 
that part of it was not calculated to whet the stomach of any one at 
dinner but a medical man.—I fancy, however, that, to your appetite, it 
will prove a savoury dish.” (P.113—117.) 


After dinner cards succeeded, and here the soft and gentle 
temper of Buonaparte made itself again apparent:—Such was 
his humour that it seemed, says Mr. Warden, “ as if he 
preferred losing his money.” 

We have next a scene presented to us in which the exalted 
subject of Mr. Warden’s memoir is peculiarly at home ;—in the 
humble and secluded mansion of a farmer, in a deep ravine, 
poetically named by Buonaparte himself the Valley of Silence. 
Alas ! how often are the accidents or arrangements of life op- 
posed to the wiser designs and provisions of Nature. Mr. War- 
den has convinced us, by his relation of what passed upon this 
occasion between the simple tenants of this Arcadian retreat and 
the deposed Emperor, that Buonaparte’s evil genius, by leading 
him to camps, sieges, and sanguinary fields, robbed the domestic 
circle, the social board, and the roof of content and innocence, 
of one who was by Nature destined and qualified to feel and 
reflect their virtuous joys. It is confessed, however, by Mr. 
Warden, that the daughter of the simple owners of this cottage 
was ‘a flower of no common beauty,” and that the visits of the 
great man became so frequent, that it was thought advisable to 
withdraw the temptation, notwithstanding the general languid | 
state of his:pulse. 

- After this interesting rustic scene, Mr. Warden treats us with 
a long and rather desultory conversation held by him with Buo- 
naparte, which it is somewhat surprising that his memory should 
have so circumstantially retained. Upon this occasion Buona- 
parte enters into a general vindication of himself from all the 
charges which more pevaee any affect his character. ‘The deaths 
of Wright and. Pichegru,. and the Duke D’Enghien, and the 
mortality at Jaffa, all vanish as he successively touches them with 
the wand of truth; and, after such a complete purification of his 
character, it-was but a confession, which he could well afford, 
that “ he ordered five hundred men of the garrison of El Arish 
to be drawn out and instantly shot.” 

- We will present to our readers one short extract more, from 
which they will find that a sportive vein of infantine good- 
humour was not wanting to complete the sum of the accom- 
plishments of this amiable and interesting, as well as great and 
excellent man. 

‘* The carriage drove off at a pretty round pace, and the pleasan 
of Napoleon seemed to keep pace with it. He began to talk English ; 
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and having thrown his arm half round Madame Bertrand’s neck, he 
exclaimed, addressing himself to me, “ This is my Mistress! O not 
Mistress—yes, yes, this is my Mistress!’ while the Lady was endea- 
vouring to extricate herself, and the Count her husband bursting with 
laughter. He then asked if he had made a mistake, and being in- 
formed of the English interpretation of the word, he cried out * O, no, 
no—I say, My friend, my love; No, no: ‘ove; my friend, my friend.’ 
The fact was, that Madame Bertrand ') :2en indisposed for several 
days, and he wished to rally her spirits, . well as to give an unre- 
served ease to the conversation. In short, to use a well-known Eng- 
lish phrase— He was the life of the party.” (P. 180.) 


We now take leave of Mr. Warden, with many thanks for the 
very correct delineation he has given us of the character of 
Napoleon Buonaparte, who really does seem, after all, to be one 
of the best-tempered, most companionable, easiest, kindest, plea- 
santest fellows we ever heard of; rather indolent, it must be 
owned, and a little too like the character of Will Wimble in 
the Spectator, being much more suitably armed with a pruning 
knife or a fishing rod, than with the sabre or the pike; in short, 
a man that it would be impossible to quarrel with, and difficult 
not to love; but scarcely with eneagh of animation to season 
the intercourse of life, or of ambition to call the active virtues 
into wholesome exertion. 


= — 


Arr. VIIL—WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


1. Metrology, or an Exposition of Weights and Measures, chiefly 
those of Great Britain and France ; comprising Tables of Com 


_ parison, and views of various Standards, with an Account of 


Laws and Local Customs, mH Reports, and other 
important Documents, By Patrick Kelly, LL.D. 8vo. 
pp. 154. Lackington and Co. London, 1816. 


2. Rees’s New Cyclopedia, art. STANDARD. 


Ina s latist were to form a judgement of what was likely to 
be sind base tinh respect to the use and regulation of weights and 
measures, without any reference to facts, and looking only to 
the obvious expediency of the thing, the advantages that would 
result from uniformity, the ease with which uniformity might be 
obtained, and the comparative simplicity of the principles which 
would tend to ensure it; he would b once conclude pos inva~ 
riable measures of length, weight, and capacity, were adopted in 
all civilized states. And ary 4 far is this from being the case, 
that it is hardly possible to name any subject of general concern 
in which greater diversity and irregularity, and. a more absolute 
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disregard of scientific, or, we might say, rational principles, have 
always been evinced than in that of weights and measures. 

In all ages the necessity of assigning some standard seems to 
have been perceived; yet scarcely is thing can be imagined 
more ludicrous than many of the standards that have been actually 
adopted. The first lineal measure of which we read is the cubit, 
supposed to measure the distance between the elbow and the 
extremity of the middle finger. This, since men are of different 
sizes, and have their arms of different lengths, is a standard which 


must be arbitrarily assumed. ‘The common cubit, or “ cubit of 


a man,” as it was denominated, was equivalent to about 214 of 


our inches; but, besides this, there were two varieties, * the 
king’s cubit,” longer than the former by three fingers’ breadths, 
sad *‘ the sacred cubit,” nearly double the common cubit, or 
exceeding it in the ratio of 35 to18 (1 Kings, vii. 15. 2 Chron. 
iii. 15,) Of the same nature are the fathom, the span, the hand, 
the thumb, the nail ; all equally vague in their origin, though some 
have become fixed by convention. Such measures evidently had 
their birth in the rudest states of society; and owe their conti- 
nuance to the same blind influence of habit which keeps in 
existence so many usages below the intelligence of the times. 
Classical associations might induce us to expect in the sta- 
dium of the Greeks a more scientific origin. Yet it is de- 
scribed as being the invention of Hercules, and derived from an 
athletic exertion of his own: it comprehended “ the distance 
which he was able to run without taking breath!” He esta- 
blished this as the measure of the dvaos, ‘or foot-course, at the 
Olympic games; and it thence became the standard of itinerary 
computation, The hero who imtroduced this standard mea- 
sured it again by the | of his foot, which repeated 600 times 
made up the extent of the course. Thus originated those clas- 
sical measures, the Olympic stadium and the Olympic foot ! 
From these were deduced the parasanga and the schenus, both 
described by Herodotus as multiples of the stadium, and as em- 
ployed conjointly with it. Rude as was the origin of the stadium, 
it was adopted, though not avowedly, by the Romans. The 
distances in Antoninus’s itinerary, though expressed in Roman 
miles, with the proportionate number of 
stadia given by other authors; and Livy expresses many dis- 
tances in mille passus, which, as has been often remarked, were 
copied from Polybius, and reduced at the rate of eight stadia 
to a Roman mile. 
Iffrom ancient times, and foreign nations, we pass to modern 
times and our own country, we shall not be able to take credit 
to ourselves upon any essential improvement. The unit of the 
English standard of length is the darley-corn! ‘This was to be 
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* taken out of the middle of the ear, and Leing well dried, three 
of them in length were to make one inch; and thence the rest.” 
With commensurate precision, the original of all weights used in 
England was “a corn of wea gathered out of the middle of the 
ear: which being well dricd, 32 of them were to make one penny- 
weight, 20 penny-weights one ounce, and 12 ounces one pound 
troy.” Measures of capacity, both liquid and dry, are referred 
to standards equally invariable, for it has been enacted that 
** eight pounds troy weight of wheat, gathered out of the middle 
of the ear, and well dried, shall make one gallon of wine mea- 
sure; and that there shall be but one measure for wine, ale, and 
corn, throughout this realm.” 7 | 
Nor is the extreme vagueness of the original standards the 
only subject of surprise. “Whe strange neglect, as well of general 
sentiment as of scientific principle, in the augmentations and 
divisions of measures, is equally astonishing. ‘The process of 
augmentation by successively doubling, and of division by suc- 
cessively halving, is not merely natural to the vulgar, but so 
natural to men of science, who in their theoretic computations 
employ the decimal notation, that in all the requisite measure- 
ments that usually occur, they voluntarily adopt it, notwithstand- 
ing their scientific predilections. And when convenience of com- 
putation is taken into the account, since 2 and 5, their products, 
powers, and multiples, when employed as divisors, give finite 
quotients, the ratio of augmentation or diminution most natu- 
rally to be chosen will be either the Linary or the denary. Now, 
how stands the matter in point of fact? Instead of a regular 
progression either upwards or downwards, we have all possible 
varieties. We reckon éwo cloves 1 stone, 2 stones 1 tod, 2 weys 
1 sack, 2 pints 1 quart, 2 quarts 1 pottle, 2 gallons 1 ° 
Then we allow three feet to L yard, 3 scruples to 1 dram, $3 
bushels to 1 sack, 3 sacks to 1 vat. But, that nonumber may 
have an undue preference, we tnake four quarts equal to 1 gallon, 
4 pecks to 1 bushel, 4 bushels to 1 coom, 4 roods to 1 acre. 
Then we allow five quarters to 1 wey, and to 1 English ell. 
‘Then 54 yards to 1 pole; 6 feet to 1 fathom; 64 tods to 1 wey 
of wool; 7 pounds to 1 clove; 8 furlongs to 1 mile. ‘Then, as 
if “ nature placed us on a rolling sphere” for no other purpose 
than that we might court variety in all ways, we must change 
the magnitude of the same nominal measure when it is applied to 
different things. Thus, we allow 8 gallons to a firkin of ale, 


9 to a firkin of beer; 8 drams to an ounce apothecaries’ weight, 


16 to an ounce avoirdupois; 12 ounces to a pound troy, or 

apothecaries’ weight, 16 to a pound avoirdupois; 51b, to a 

stone of glass, 8 lb. toa stone of fish, 14 lb. to a stone of wool ; 

231 cubic inches to the wine gallon, 268} to the Winchester 
VOL. IX. NO. XVIL. M 
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allon, and 282 to the ale gallon. And more than all, we 
Rave for the bushel, by the coal act, 2217°47 cubic inches, by 
the malt act 2150°42 cubic inches, the Winchester bushel 2145°6, 
from the wine gallon 1848, from the Guildhall gallon 1792, and 
Queen Elizabeth’s bushel 2124 inches; besides all the varieties 
occasioned by the different practices of heaping and striking the 
bushel. 

These strange diversities and anomalies do not terminate here, 
even with respect to the weights and measures of England. In 
some counties a stone of butcher’s meat weighs 8 lb., in others 
14. In some a pound of butter weighs 16 ourtces, in others 18, 
in others 24. In London a fother of lead is 191 ewt., at New- 
castle 21, at Stockton 22. In some parts of the country the 
chain for land surveying is 22 yards long, in others 24, and the 
acre varies accordingly. In Scotland the matter is still worse, 
as will be seen from the following varieties in the lo// or usual 
dry measure. Alerdeenshire: boll for wheat 10754 English 
cubic inches, for barley 14068. Argyleshire: boll for whet 
10218 inches, for barley 13753. Ayrshire: boll for wheat 8601, 
inches, for barley 17202. Banffshire: for wheat 9265 inches, 
barley 13476. Berwickshire: for wheat and barley 12902 
inches, Buteshire: for wheat 11512 inches, barley 17268. 
Dumlartonshire : for wheat 10251 inches, barley 13668. -Edin- 
burghshire: wheat 8789 inches, barley 12822. fifeshire: wheat 
9100 inches, barley 13236. Inverness-shire: wheat 10060 inches, 
barley 14077. Kincardineshire : wheat 9927 inches, barley 13650. 
Nairnshire: wheat 10721 inches, barley 14295. Perthshire: 
wheat 9052 inches, barley 13356. Selkirkshire : wheat 9225 
inches, barley 12925. We refrain from enlarging this list; but 
in the remaining Scotch counties, the infringements upon order 
and principle are equally striking. What obstructions must be 
thrown in the way of the usual transactions among agriculturists, 
by such extreme irregularity as this, it is not difficult to con- 


jecture, 


If we were not fearful of rendering the detail tiresome, we 
might trace the varieties which exist between the weights and 
measure of different countries. Let it suffice if we select only 
a few of the weights. For example, 100 avoirdupois pounds of 
London are nearly equal to 911 of Amsterdam, 961 of Ant- 
werp, 81, of Geneva, 93} of Hamburgh, 96 of Leipsic, 1374 
of Genoa, 1533 of Milan, 1541 of Naples, 97 of Seville and 
Cadiz, 1123 of Russia, 107 of Sweden, 891 of Denmark. In 
this contracted list, the extreme measures of what ought'to be 
the same thing are nearly in the ratio of 2 to 1. 

Before we proceed to consider by what means these-and othet 
such anomalies may best ‘be corrected, we shall sclect some in+ 
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teresting information as to the actual state of the authorized 
_standards in this country, and the means by which inaccurate 
weights and measures get into use. In order to this, We 
shall extract a few passages from the evidence of Mr. John 
Warner, brass founder, given before the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons in 1814. Mr. Warner is employed to 
make standard brass weights and measures, from thos¢ in the 
Exchequer, for country corporations. He states that = 


“‘ There is a public office at Westminster, where they stamp all 
weights that are brought to them, whether just or not ; and have been 
in this practice for many years, I have now.in my possession mary 
weights of different sizes, some too heavy, others too light,’ all 
stamped at the Westminster Office, without their being put into the 
scales ; they charge three-pence per dozen for marking them: these 
weights were made on purpose to try if they would stamp defective 
weights ; it is not their practice to adjust them. When the man at 
the Hall was questioned as to the legality of the office, it being within 
the limits of the Founder’s Company’s Charter,* he replied, “ they 
had an act for it.” It certainly is not the intention of the Act, that 
weights or measures should be stamped by any person without being 
adjusted, and afterwards examined by another person.” 

“‘ The scale-makers size and teal all hollow weights, avoirdupois 
and troy.. The troy weights, which are used for drugs, silver, and 
gold, and which ought to be very accurate, are not sent to any legal 
office.” 
en The makers of brass weights in Birmingham, and other places 
in these kingdoms, stamp and seal them themselves, which leads ‘to 
many inaccuracies.” 

‘““ At the Westminster office the wine measures are not correct, as 
no standards are to be found in the kingdom that theirs agree with ; 
at the Exchequer they have only one wine measure, whieh ts a gover ; 
at Guildhall they have all the sizes under, from 2 quarts to half a gill, 
regularly divided by the Exchequer standard gallon, At the West- 
minster office it is not so; they have all the sizes under a gallon, but 
they are much too large; the quart measure is nearly a quarter of a 
gill, too large; and the smaller ones are equally incorrect: great in- 
convenience to the public arises from this circumstance.” 

‘“‘ The wine measures at Guildhall are much smaller than the West- 
minster standard measutes, yet they are agreeable with the gallon mea- 
sure at the Excheguer ; ‘although there is this difference, both Halls 
are used for sealing the pewter wine and spirit measures that are sold 
to the public, and if those who sell these pewter measures buy them 
at different places, they will be found to vary in size. Some country 
iron-mongers deal with pewterers in the City, and others in the same 


town deal with pewterers at Westminster. When the inquest in a 


_ * This charter was granted to the Founder’s Company by James I. in 1614, 
and it directs that all brass weights made in London, or within three miles of it, 
shall be sized by the Company’s standard, and marked with their mark, Rev. 
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country town goes round to try the measures, they find some new 
measures too small, or perhaps too large: there are frequent com- 
plaints of this, and certainly it is very absurd that this should be the 
case, when it may be remedied so easily. 

“‘ The following measures are wanting at the Exchequer, to make 
a complete set: | 


Half-gallon, Winchester measure.” 
Peck....:. Ditto. 
. Quarter-peck Ditto. 
Half-pint ... Ditto. Some tradesmen have set the 
Half-gallon, Wine measure. magistrate at defiance, there 
Quart...... Ditto. being no legal standards for these 
Pint. ...... Ditto. measures.” 


Half-gill. .. Ditto. 

“ There is some inaccuracy in the weights at the Exchequer: they 
have one of each, 4 Ib., 2lb., and 1 lb. weight, bell fashion; and the 
same number of flat weights: but, strange to tell, the bell weights 
and flat weights differ in weight from each other, except the 2 lb.; and 
some of the small weights are not in proportion with the larger ones.”’ 
“* 1 am convinced that many weights and measures that are correct 
are taken away in consequence of these inaccuracies at the fountain 
head, the Exchequer, and innocent people censured.” 


The Committee of the House of Commons on Weights and 
Measures, in 1758, had the standards of capacity at the Exche- 
quer measured by Mr. Bird and Mr. Harris, then Assay 
master of the Mint, in their presence. It was found that, 

The standard bushel, of the time of Queen Elizabeth, dated 
1601, contained 2124 cubic inches. 

The standard gallon, dated also 1601, marked with an FE and 
acrown, contained 271 cubic inches. 

The standard quart, same date, contained 70 cubic inches. 

The standard pint, dated 1602, contained 34+ cubic inches. 

ta standard wine-gallon, dated 1707, contained 2314 cubic 
inches. 

Here are four standards of capacity, besides that for wine, 
all legal, and. yet differing from each other. If the bushel be 
assumed as correct, then the Winchester bushel (whose dimen- 
sions are fixed by 13 Will. III. c. 5. § 28) contains too much 
by +2. of a pint, andthe gallon, quart, and pint, should contain 
2651, 663, and $3.3, ciihad inches respectively. If the gallon 
be deemed correct, then the pint should contain 332 inches, 
the quart 673, and the bushel 2168. But, if the quart be re- 
garded as correct, the pint should contain 35 inches, the gallon 
280, and the bushel 2240, exceeding the actual standard bushel 
by moré than 3} pints! If the gallon be assumed as the basis 
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| Half-pint. .. Ditto. 

Gill. ...... Ditto. 
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of the reduction, other discrepancies will appear: and yet, say 
the Committee of 1758, “ as the law now stands, each of these 
different measures must be understood to contain the like quan- 
tities, to be equally lawful, and may be indiscriminately used.” 

In the Report of this Committee of 1758, there is a brief de- 
scription of the then existing standards of length; namely, a 
yard supposed to be of the time of Henry VII, and a yard and 
an ell both of the time of Elizabeth. These, say the Commitice, 
‘are all very coarsely made, and the divisions that are upon 
them not exact, and the rods appear to be Lent, and are there- 
fore very bad standards.” A more minute description of these 
standards, as well as of the one that was made by Mr. Bird for 
the Committee of 1758, and of various other standards and 
scales, has been published in a most interesting memoir by the 
late Sir George Shuckburgh Evelyn.* The comparative lengths 
of these, as referred to one and the same measure, Mr. ‘Trough- 
ton’s scale of 1796, are as below: 


errors 
36 inches, on a mean of Hen, VII. standard of : : : 
1490, are equal to ........ .. 
———— of standard yard of Eliz, of 1588........ 36°015 +°015 8°04 
of standardellof ditto ditto...... 36016 +016 ‘04 
of yard-bed of Guildhall, about 1660,... 36°032 + ‘032 
of ell-bed of ditto, about 1660..., 36°014 +°O14 
of standard of clock-maker’s company,!671 35°972 —°028 
of Tower standard, by Rowley, about g¢.994 +004 
of Graham’s standard by Sisson, of 1742, 36-0013 +0013 
viz. line roe 
of Giaham’s standard, viz, line eExcn..... 35'9933  —*0067 


of Gen. Roy’s(Bird’s)scale mae Pro” ) +-00036 -0003 
~——— of Mr, Aubert’s ditto 3299880 —"00120 -0006 
of Royal Soc. ditto y 35°99955 —-0N045 +0004 


and 1760. 
of Bird’s parliamentary standard of 1758 36°00023 + ‘00923 
of Mr, Troughton’s scale, in 1796........ 3600000 “00000 +0001 


Hence it appears that the standards of length are much nearer 


to equality than those of weight and capacity; and that, of the 


most accurately constructed scales, those made or divided by 
Mr. Bird, for the Royal Society, for the House of Commons, 
and for General Roy, are nearly of equal correctness: the 
probable error in the divisions, however, being smallest in 
General Roy’s scale. Still, though there be this general accord- 
ance, within certain limits, of all the standards and scales for 
lineal measure, it must not be imagined that there is a similar 
conformity between the measures in actual use for different pur- 
poses. On the contrary, we have known land-surveyors’ chains, 


® See Phil, Trans, vol, 87, or New Abridgment, vol. xviii. p. 312 
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of twenty-two yards in length, to differ from each other by more 
than half a foot; yard-wands to differ by full half an inch ; and 
carpenters’ two-fect rules to differ, even when new, by a-fifth of 
an inch. Nay, we have known carpenters’ rules, adjusted to the 
same athe and bought of the same maker, to have a per- 
manent difference in Jength of an eighth of an inch, occasioned 
by the different capacities for contraction and expansion of the 
variously-seasoned wood from which they were made. 

Here, then, are many extraordinary diversities and irregula- 
rities, of which, notwithstanding the space devoted to them, we 
have only presented a condensed account. On thé one hand, 
there are several legislative provisions, from the time of Magna. 
Charta downwards, enacting that “ there shall be, throughout 
the realm, one measure of wine, one of ale, and one of corn; 
and that it shall be of weights as of measures.” On the other 
hand, we find, in the several parts of the kingdom, extremely 
different measures of length, weight, and capacity, called by 
the same names; an office in the metropolis appointed by law 
for the prevention of error and irregularity, in which measures 
are aire to evince their correctness, without any examina- 
tion; and another, in which are preserved standards for refer- 
ence in all cases of dispute, which, though they are related to 
each other by the simplest and most. fh proportions, ex- 
hibit such gross anomalies as it might have been imagined would 
never be tolerated but in the rudest states of society. ‘These are 
evils which, doubtless, call for legislative interference ; but the 
principles by which such interference must be directed are chiefly 
scientific, and may therefore be exhibited by reviewers, as pro- 
moters of literature and science, without wandering from their 
peculiar province, | aa 

On a comparison of the different modes of deducing standards 
of length, weight, and capacity, and of causing them to flow 
one from the other, it has, we believe, been Re agreed by 
theorists that the basis should be the standard of length. The 
grand question, then, is to determine, among the principal means 
which present themselves to the mind, that which furnishes the 
simplest and most accurate method of assigning a unit of lineal 
measure; one that shall be invariable, that shall be founded 
upon nature, and that shall be easily recoverable supposing the 
standard to be lost? If, besides these qualities, it recommend 
itself to people of all countries, by suggesting the means of 
bringing their several measures to agree, within practically 
narrow limits, it will be so much the more worthy of adoption. 

Now, this important question has been answered by selecting 
from one or other of the following means, furnished by nature, 
an invariable standard. | 
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\4. From the length which must be given to an open tube or 
pipe, that it may yield a determinate musical sound. 

2. From the altitude to which a person must ascend vertically, 
to cause the mercury in the barometer to sink a proportional 
part of its height. 

8. From the length of a degree of a meridian in a given la- 
titude, or from the , ae of a quadrant of such meridian. 

4. From the length of a pendulum that shall vibrate in a given 
interval, in a given latitude, . 

5. From the space through which a body, falling freely from 
quiescence, will descend in a given time at a giyen place. 

Of these methods, the first two are elegant in theory, but do 
not admit of sufficient precision in practice, to require a deli- 
berate examination. 

The third method, by the magnitude of the operations on 
which it depends, and the variety and utility of the scientific 
researches which it has tended to improve and perfect, has 
seduced many into its adoption. Among the various projects for 
reforming the world recommended by the French National 
Assembly soon after the revolution in that country, this of deduc- 
ing the measures of length, and thence of capacity and weight, 
from a quadrant shasvaitins, was proposed andstrongly enforced, 
The most eminent members of the Paris Academy of Sciences, 
Lagrange, Laplace, Lalande, Borda, &c. recommended it 
warmly ; and two skilful astronomers both in theory and practice, 
MM. Mechain and Delambre, were appointed to conduct the — 
grand geodesic*operations which were to issue in this momentous 
result. Their part of the task was executed with astonishing 
perseverance and talent, and the work in which their operations 
are detailed (Base du Syst?me métrique) is a valuable repository 
of principles and formule which must stand high in the estima- 
tion of men of science so long as mathematical genius is duly 
appreciated. ‘The system of weights and measures founded upon 
this admeasurement, was adopted by the law of the 1st of August, 
1793. Its nature and its nomenclature are so well known, that 
we need say no more of them in this place than that the unit of 
lineal measure, called the metre, is the ten millionth part of a 
quadrant of a meridian, that all the parts and multiples of tnis 
are regulated solely according to the decimal progression, and 
that the names by which they, as well as the several measu) es of 
weight and capacity, are distinguished, are peculiarly force | and 
pedantic. It appears from some recent decrees that attempts 
will be made to introduce a similar system in Holland, and we 
cannot but suspect that the nobleman who has been devoting 
himself to the reformation of English weights and measures, has 
directed his thoughts in the same channel. Yet it is now well 
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known * that the system has failed in France; and we are 
decidedly of opinion that it ought to fail. | 

Let it be recollected that the proposition which affirms the 
ellipticity of the terrestrial meridians is a mere hypothetical 
assumption. Certain theoretic principles being granted, we 
know that the earth must be an ellipsoid of revolution. But we 
know that these principles do not accord with the physical con- 
stitution of the earth. And so far as actual measurements justify 
us in making any conclusions, they are that the meridians are 
not ellipses, that they are not alike, and that the two portions of 
any one meridian on different sides of the equator are neither 
similar nor equal. Upon what authority, then, can any one of 
these meridians, or rather, can a quarter of any one of them, be 
assumed as that which shall furnish the standard ? 

. But, farther, suppose the choice of a meridian to be satisfacto- 
rily made, how is it to be measured? That the entire amplitude 
of even a quarter of the meridian cannot be actually measured is 
evident. Its length, then, must be inferred; and from what? 
From the measure of a certain portion; and on the choice of that 
portion will depend the computed length of the meridian, and 
thence the inferred length of the metre. Thus it happens that 
different philosophers have deduced various lengths of the metre, 
according to the way in which they have applied the results of 
the geodesic operations. What is technically called the com- 
pression of the earth has been variously assigned, between =, 
and .1.,; and consequent varieties of the metre between 443°24487 
lines of the old Paris foot, and 443°31225 lines. The metre 


- adopted by the commission was 443°295936 lines (equivalent to 


39°3702 of our inches); but Delambre informs us that * his 
advice has always been that the metre should be 443°31, or 
443 -3, lines, in round numbers.” 

_ Here, then, we have diversity of results from the same opera- 
tions. Let us inquire a little farther, on what does the accuracy 
of these operations depend? Obviously, on the correctness of the 
angles observed, and on that of the measured base or bases of 
verification. If the original base be inaccurately measured, the 
computed lengths of the sides in the chain of triangles, and ulti- 
mately the length of the quadrant of the meridian, become pro- 


portionally wrong. Why, then, is not the standard. of lineal 


measure at once connected with a convenient base of verification, 
at home? one whose bounds are marked by fixed points, and 


* Dr. Kelly has published in his Metrology, a letter from a French merchant, 
and some ** Imperial decrees” of 1812, from which it appears that men of business 
may employ, instead of the metre and its multiples and parts, those of the aune; 


instead of those of the gramme and the litre, corresponding measures of the liyre 
usuelle and the boisseau, 
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that can at any time be remeasured, should the standard be lost ? 
Is it because it is more natural to determine the precise length 
of an arc of 6250 miles, than one of 5 or 6, as.a prerequisite 
to the measure of a yard of cambric or ribband ? Would these 
philosophers recommend the erection of a steam engine to crush 
an egg-shell? The truth is, that the scheme is altogether so 
ridiculous, that some of the gentlemen who were engaged in it 
seem now to perceive it. Delambre (As/ronomie, tom. iii. p. 585) 
says “the length of the pendulum, expressed in parts of the 
metre, is 0°993977, which furnishes an easy means of recovering the 
metre at all times ; since it will at once suffice to measure exactly 
the length of the pendulum which beats seconds at Paris,” 
Delambre is a man of acuteness and reflection; and can scarcely 
be suspected of penning this sentence, without at the same time 
asking himself—* If the length of the metre may in future be 
found by means of the pendulum, why might not we, in the first 
instance, have fixed it by the same process?” ‘The French are an 
ingenious people; but even their philosophers do not appear 
altogether to have forgotten that “ Laiser dire la monde,—c’est 
une maxime, qui etant bien observé, etablit enfin notre reputa- 
tion.” ‘The bare attempt to measure a quadrant of the meridian 
has made “ the world talk;” and so far the object is attained ; 
but the practical results of the attempt have been disregarded by 
the vulgar; and, if we are not mistaken, by the philosophers too, 
We conjecture that few even of the men of science in France 
employ their own new measures: but that they use the old ones, 
and, to save appearances, reduce them to the new, when it is in- 
tended they should meet the public eye. ‘There aré now on our 
table two philosophical works, (one published during the present 
year) in both of which we detect this contrivance. Among other 
distances and dimensions occurring in experiments, and given as 
though they were measured by the metre, its parts and multiples, 
we took at hazard 0°1624, 0°1894, 0°2165, 0°2435, 1°9484, 2°5978, 
and $'2472 metres, portions of that unit which no one could be 
imagined to select by choice; on reducing them to Paris feet and 
inches, however, we find them to be no other than 6, 7, 8, and 
9 inches, 6, 8, and 10 feet respectively. ‘This, then, is the issue 
even in France, of the far famed “ metrical system.” _ It is a topic 
on which we have dwelt, because of our serious apprehension 
that, notwithstanding its absurdities and defects, there are man 

among us of neither small nor undeserved reputation, who wi 

labour hard to effect its adoption in England. 

The deduction of a system of measures from the pendulum 
is much more simple st natural than any of the three methods 
we have yet considered; but hitherto it has been rendered com~ 
paratively intricate in consequence of an adherence to some 
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theoretic notions which are not essentially connected with the 
subject. Complexity has, in fact, arisen from an undue method 
of attaining simplicity. A ball of heavy matter of uniform den- 
sity attached to an inextensible thread void of gravity, is regarded 
as a simple pendulum: but this, so far from being a pendulum in 
reality, is a mere creature of the mind which can no where exist, 
but in the speculations of the theorist. If, instead of this,. a 
prismatic bar of any unifdérm substance, suspended either by one 
end or from any given point, had been regarded as the simple 
pendulum, the matter would have been freed from many diflicul- 
ties with which it is encumbered. But to this we shall return 
presently. 

Soon after the theory of the pendulum became settled, and the 
length of a pendulum vibrating seconds ascertained with tolerable 
precision, two distinguished philosophers, Huygens and Wren, 
proposed that the length of a pendulum vibrating seconds of time 
in a given latitude, should be assumed as the standard yard; as it 
would, evidently, remain invariable under similar circumstances 
of latitude, arcs of vibration, elevation above the sea, atmospheric 
pressure and temperature. Against this Projects however, nume- 
rous objections have been urged; of which the most specious are, 
** that it makes the measure of length depend upon two elements, 
heterogeneous with respect to that measure and to each other, 
gravitation and time: besides that the division of time into small 
portions is entirely arbitrary.” But this, though specious, is 
puerile. In the method founded upon geodesic operations, the 
measure of time, the measure of an oa pan of celestial arcs, and 
the direction of gravity, though all heterogencous to the measure 
of length, are, notwithstanding, accessary to its determination ; 
yet the very persons who object to the pendulum for the above 
reasons, have thought fit to recur to the geodesic processes. A 
to the of a standard of length 

rom the ulum, as proposed by Huygens and Wren is, that 
the standard itself, obtained from actual 
admeasurement but from computation founded upon it. 

For the above reason, principally, this method of determining 
an invariable standard seems to have been disregarded, until the 
year 1779, when, in consequence of a premium offered by the 
Society of Arts, Mr. John Hatton proposed a plan which con- 
sisted in the application of “a moveable point of suspension to 
one and the same pendulum, in order to produce the full and 
absolute effect of two pendulums, the difference of whose lengths 
was the intended measure.” But, though Hatton’s plan was 
ingenious, his process for executing it was imperfect ; so that this 
project slept, till 1787, when Mr. Whitehurst brought it forward 
#gain in an improved shape, in his “ Attempt towards obtaining 
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invariable Measures of Length, Capacity, and Weight, from the 
Measure of Time.” The object of this ingenious philosopher was. 
to infer the measure from two pendulums whose times of vibration 
are as 2 to 1, and whose difference of length is expressed in some. 
convenient whole number of the known English measures. 
Assuming the length of the second pendulum at London to be 
39+. inches, the length of one that shall vibrate 42 times in a 
minute will be $0 inches, while that of one which shall vibrate 84 
times in a minute (through equal ares) will be 20 inches; their 
difference being 60 inches, or 5 feet. In the actual experiment, 
a spherical leaden ball of 2 inches diameter, and weight 25 oz. 
10 dwt. 11 gr. troy, was attached to a flat, tempered; steel wire, 
80 inches in length which weighed only 3 gr.* ‘The result of 
the experiment gave 59°892 instead of 60 inches, for the distance 
between the two points of suspension; and when the adequate 
corrections for the centre of oscillation were applied, according 
to a computation of Dr. Rotherhain, the length of the pendulum 


that vibrates 84 times in a minute, at London, was found to be - 


19°939, instead of 20inches; the length of the second’s pendulum 
39°1196 inches; or allowing for the maintaining power, weight of 
ball, &c. $9°1237 inches, and the space descended by a falling 
body in the first second from quiescence, 16°087 feet. It hence 
appears that this project, notwithstanding its great ingenuity, 
failed in referen¢e-to the main thing requisite, viz. an invariable 
susceptible of accurate mensuration, depending solely upon 
the vibrations of peridulums. Besides this, there are two other 
objéctions to Whitehurst’s apparatus and results. Ist. ‘There 
was in the apparatus no mean whatever of me the pendulum 
of the same leigth when the temperature should vary. dly. 
Mr. Whitehurst assiyns 59°892 inches for the distance between 
his two points of stispension; whereas, Sir George Shuckburgh 
Evelyn, on measuring the distance between the marks left on the 
apparatus by Whitehurst himself, with Troughton’s scale, found 
it to be 59*89358 inches, from a mean of 4 different trials at the 
same temperaturé.+ Hence the whole computation must be 
révised before We can tell what are the real inferences to be 
drawn from Whitehurst’s experiment. ia 

Some theorists, whose attention has been called to this subject 
by what has lately taken place in parliament, end by the 
Sal to associate a deputation from the Paris Academy with ano- 
ther from the Royal Society, to determine the | of the se« 
cond’s pendulum, at the principal stations of the British Trigonos 

* If this plate of suspension had been square, instead of flat, its thickness could 
not exceed the ,}. part of an inch ; as it was actually constructed its thickness 
was less, than |, of an inch; yet it sustained more than 2 pounds! Rev, 

+ Phil, Trans. yol, 88, or New Abridgement, vol. xviii. p. 301. 
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metrical Survey, have recently suggested a further modification 
of Hatton’s scheme. ‘This consists in deducing the length of 
the pendulum from four positions of the weight, or four points 
of suspension, and the ¢hree distances between them. But, with 
all due deference to the projectors of this contrivance, we regard 
it as equally unfit for the attainment of its object, whatever that 
may be. If it be the accurate length of the second’s pendulum, 
it will here be affected by the unavoidable errors in the measure- 
ment of three distances, and by the way in which those errors, 
however small, will enter the complex fractions in the ultimate 
formula for the required length. When this is the object to be 
attained, the apparatus to be employed should either be a ball 
attached to a thread, after the manner described in the third 
volume of Delambre’s Astronomy; or a prismatic or cylindric 
rod. Ifthe proposed object be the raé¢io of the number of vibra- 
tions at different latitudes, in order to correct the approximations 
to the figure of the earth, nothing can be suited better to that 
purpose than a good astronomical clock, with an accurate com- 
pensation for changes of temperature. Lastly, if the object be, 


asin the inquiry betore us, to obtain, by actual measurement upon 


an oscillating apparatus, a standard of length, this recently sug- 
gested method totally inadequate. 

Is it possible, then, to procure an invariable standard of 
length, by means of pendulums, and that in a way which shall 
be sufficiently simple for practical purposes? We think it is. It 
is well known to mathematicians, that if a plate of uniform den- 
sity and thickness, in form of an isosceles right angled triangle, 
were suspended from its vertex, its centre of oscillation would 
coincide with the middle point of the hypothenuse ; and the dis- 
tance between its points of suspension and oscillation would ad- 
mit of accurate measurement. So that, knowing that distance, 
the time of the plate’s vibration through a given arc can be easily 
computed ; or conversely, we can easily assign, from the time of 
vibration in a given arc, the distance from the vertex to the mid- 
dle of the hypothenuse: and all required in practice would be to 
keep cutting off slips parallel to the hypothenuse, till the time 
of vibration accurately corresponded with the time due to any 
assumed length, as for example a foot. But here, the difficulty 
of casting such a plate of uniform density, and that of suspending 
it from the vertex, are in practice not easily, if at all, to be sur- 
mounted.’ So again, if a right angled cone be suspended from 
the vertex, the centre of the base will be the centre of os- 
cillation ; a very elegant proposition in theory, but rather more 
objectionable in practice than the former. 

If a cylinder be taken for the oscillating body, the practical ob- 
jections become considerably diminished ; and the formula fur- 
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nished by the theory is readily applied to any proposed case. 
Let the length of the cylinder be denoted by kit e radius of its 
base by *, then will P O, the distance from either end assumed 
as the point of suspension to the centre of oscillation, be 


and, since the centre of oscillation and point of suspension are 
convertible, ifthe distance from either end to a certain point in 
the cylinder be assigned by this theorem, that will become the 
point of suspension that will bring the centre of oscillation pre- 
cisely to the centre of the lower end. » 

Now, if / = 4 feet, and r = .1, of a foot, we have from this 
theorem PO = 2.666979 feet. If, while 1 = 4 feet, r be re- 
duced to ;!; of a foot, or 2 of an inch, PO will become 
266674479. If r were reduced to ; of a foot, or the diame- 
ter to =3, of an inch, the length continuing the same, P O would 
become 2°666686146, differing from the value of PO when 
y in the language of mathematicians vanishes, that is, from 
2°666666666 feet, by only the five-thousandth part of an inch. 
Taking 394 inches (being the mean of the five results of Emer- 
son, Desaguliers, Graham, Whitehurst, and Rotherham) for the 
length of a pendulum that vibrates seconds at London, and taking 
the times of vibrations of different pendulums as the square roots of 
their lengths, or the number of vibrations in a given time in- 
versely as those square roots, we shall find that a cylinder 4 feet 
long, and not exceeding ;3, of an inch im uiameter, if suspended 
either from one end, or at + of the length from either end, will 
make 11,942 vibrations in three hours. ‘This is on the supposi- 
tion the arcs Of vibration are indefinitely small. If the arcs of 
vibration extend to 3 or 4 degrees on each side of the vertical 
line, then the number of vibrations in a given time will be dimi- 
nished in the ratio of 8 R + V,to 8 R, R being the radius and 
V the versed-sine of the semi-are of vibration. In like manner, 
it will be found that a very thin cylinder of 1 foot long, the point 
of suspension being at a third of its length, will make 11,942 
vibrations in an hour and an half. Hence, then, if a thin cylin- 
der of uniform matter be so suspended and shortened, if need 
be, until the vibrations are 11,942 in three hours, such cylinder 
will be 4 feet long. If another thin cylinder be suspended and 
shortened successively, until the vibrations are 11,942 in 1} hour 
(or that number corrected according to the are of vibration), its 
length will be 1 foot, and this may be regarded as the standard. 
The experiments with both cylinders should be repeated until the 
length of the one is precisely four times that of the other. Here 
again, however, though the inferences from theory are as simple 
as elegant, the practical difficulties are not entirely removed. ‘The 
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‘manner of suspending a cylinder for the. experiment is far from 
‘easy : and workmen speak of the manufactory of a metallic cy- 
linder perfectly uniform as impossible. 

One more step then, at least, must be taken with regard to the 
pendulum experiment, before it can be considered altogether sa- 
tisfactory. Instead of taking a cylinder for the oscillating sub- 
stance, Tet it be a thin prismatic metallic plate. A nearer ap- 

‘proximation to uniform density is here attainable, and the for- 
‘mula for the computations is by no means complex. Let the 
length of a rectangle be denoted by /, its breadth by 2 w, the 
distance (along the middle of the etanngs from one end to the 
point of suspension by d; then will PO = the distance from 
the point of suspension to the centre of oscillation, be always 
-known by this theorem, 

P+ 

+ 
whether the figure be a mere geometrical rectangle, or a prism 
of homogeneous matter whatever its thickness may be, or even a 
flat plate becoming successively less and less dense, or more and 
more dense, from one face to the other. 

It follows from this theorem, that 

_ A plate of 1 foot Jong and 4 of a foot broad, suspended. at. a 
fourth of a foot from either end, would vibrate as a half-second 
pendulum. 

A plate a foot long, -1,.0f a foot wide, and suspended at + of 

a foot fram the nmiddle,. would vibrate 36,469. times in five hours. 

A plate 4 feet long, + of a foot wide, suspended at 4a foot 
from the middle, would vibrate 29211 times in 8 hours. 

In the two last cases, the lengths being taken at random, the 
‘breadths and Sora of suspension may be found by successive 
bisections, and. the experiment repeated, till the numbers of yi- 

_ brations coincide with the above. The mode of suspension by 
means of a triangular prism turning upon its lower horizontal 
edge, and adjusted (previously to its being attached to the plate) 
_ to the same times of vibration, by a.stem and screwed bob, is 
well known to artists, and may readily be described to others. 
~ ‘The description is not inserted here because it would require a 
drawing; and because this article is unavoidably swelling beyond 
_ our first intended bounds. Thus, again, two standards in the 
ratio of 4 to 1 would be procured, which would always give the 
same absolute measures, when they were brought into the same 
. femperature as that which obtained at the time of the experi- 
ment.* 


* If the pendulums are without a maintaining power, the arcs of vibrations 
and their times will diminish ; but noting what the first and last are in an exper 
ment, the manner of computing the time is well known. Rev, 
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mended), friction, and other causes of irregularity, would make 


it unsafe to place any dependance upon the results. 
‘To us, then, it appears, on the whole, that of the various 


philosophical methods which have been proposed to fix a stand-— . 


ard of length, or to recover a standard supposing it to be lost, 
that by means of the pendulum is the best ; and that this method 
may be most simple and most successful, the oscillating sub- 
stances must be prismatic. Indeed, this is, in our estimation, a 
matter so little admitting of dispute among competent and un- 
prejudiced judges, that we should have satisfied ourselves with 
presenting a clear account of this method alone, did we not feel 
that the preference given by some ingenious men, both at home 
and abroad, to other plans, ctl it necessary to give them 
a detailed examination. 
~ Tt must not, however, be forgotten that the actual loss of 
our standards of measure, especially if they are increased in 
number by such early steps as we hope the legislature will take, 
is the most unlikely of all possible contingencies. Nor should it 
be forgotten that, in the case of this remote contingency, the 
standard could be recovered independently of any new philoso- 
phical experiment, namely, ly remeasuring the base of General 
Roy and Colonel Mudge, on Hounslow Heath. ‘The length of 
that base, as determined by the former, is 27404°08 feet; and 
Colonel Mudge’s determination of the same distance agrees 
within 2%. inches. Permanent marks, described in the volumes 
of the Trigonometrical Survey, point out the extremities of this 
base. An accurate remeasurement of it will, at all times, fix 
the ratio between the unit of measure employed, and that for- 
merly used by the ‘Trigonometrical Surveyors; and thus connect 
the British standard of lineal measure with a grand national 
operation. 

Let us, now, endeavour to draw some practical conclusions 
from this long train of inquiry. With this view we would 
recommend that the sfandard foot, to be legalized in future, 


should agree either with that on Bird’s scale made for General 


Roy (still used in the Trigonometrical Survey), or that on 
Bird’s parliamentary scale of 1758 (in the custody of the Clerk 
of the Journals of the House of Commons); either of these 
being regarded as the 27404th part of the base on Hounslow 
Heath, and as equal in length to the prismatic plate that is 
suspended and vibrates 36469 times in five hours, as already de- 
scribed; or rather, that vibrates a certain number of times, 
agreeably to the result of experiments to be instituted for that 
purpose, under the direction of parliament. Several rods or 
plates should be made, to agree exactly with this foot, in some 
fixed temperature, suppose that of 56°, or of 60°, Fahrenheit ; 
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Now, the t advantage of this method would be, that if 
the standard foot in every country were made to depend upon a 
similarly constructed pendulum at each metropolis (since it can- 
not be expected that all countries will adopt the actual standard 
of one), ‘the variations would be brought within very narrow 
limits. The second’s pendulum at London being 39°126 inches, 
that at the equator would be 39; that at the poles, 39°206 ; that 
‘at latitude 40°, $9°085; at latitude 60°, 39°155: so'that the feet 
in the different states of Europe and America ‘could not differ 
by more than a five hundred and sixtieth part : and that difference 
easily to be allowed for, whenever it shall be requisite, upon in- 
‘dubitable principles. 

It must be observed, however, that the method of inferring a 
standard measure from experiments on falling bodies also pos- 
sesses this general advantage. It remains for us, therefore, to 
eonsider whether it be in other respects preferable to the method 
which we have just described. Now, if a body falling freely (in 
the latitude of Tendon) were to descend 16 feet in 1 second, 


‘instead of about 16,!, feet, as it actually does, it would then 


have acquired a velocity of 32 feet per second, equivalent 
to nearly 44:ths of an inch in ‘the thousandth part of a second. 
It is evident, ‘then, that no experiment, in which a body shall’be 
ese to fall freely for so large an interval, can he of the 
east avail to the present purpose, even if the time -of descent 
could be appreciated within as minute a portion‘as we have just 
specified. e believe it would be possible by means of a rota 
tory-apparatus making 4 or 5 turns in a second, to ascertain the 
actual time of a boily’s:descent, to about the thousandth part of 
asecond. A lever in the course of such rotation might be made 
to-open a forceps holding a ball, or rather a cylinder, by means 
of a string: the cylinder, after falling a certain distance, should 
strike another lever, so as to cause it to leave a mark on part of 
the revolving apparatus; by means of which the time of the de- 
scent would be ascertained. ‘Thus, by a repetition of the e 
riment, and a consequent adjustment of the distance between 
two'parallel horizontal discs in the rotatory apparatus, the time 
of falling from one to the other should at length become *249352 
of a’second: then would the space between the discs be precisel 
a standard foot, that is, if the time were accurately aaniel. 
But since ‘no apparatus can ascertain the interval nearer than to 
the limits above-mentioned, that will, agreeably to the laws of 
falling bodies, occasion an uncertainty of nearly the tenth of an 
tnch, in the value of the foot. Of course, this methéd bears no 
comparison with that by-means of oscillating prisms. And if a 
contrivance analogous to ‘the well-known apparatus of Mr. At-. 
wood were to be employed {as has been sometimes recom- 
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and several other 2 fect, 3 feet, and 4 feet rods, should also be 
constructed. ‘The length of all may easily be adjusted, to the 
5000dth part of an inch, by means of a micrometer serew, such 
as is described in Lord Stanhope’s account of his monochord ; 
and if the ends of all of them are precious stones set in, and 
ground down to the precise length, the standards will, we ap- 
prehend, be rendered more durable than by any other process ; 
except, perhaps, that in which the extremities of the lineal unit 
shall be shown by metallic points Jet into the faces of the measures. 
These, properly stamped, should be lodged at suitable places 
in the cibensins and at others in the county towns, as well as 
other large towns, in the custody of proper officers. 

Instead of dividing this foot into inches, or twelfth parts (a 
denominator which always gives a circulating decimal by division, 
except when the numerator is 3, 6, 9, or their multiples), we 
would recommend that it be divided into fenths, and each of 
these again into tenths, or huudredths of a foot. Such division 
and subdivision would tend to simplify computation, at the same 
time that they would answer every purpose proposed to be at- 
tained by the use of inches and their twelfth parts. ‘Together with 
these we would allow to practical men, the binary division of 
the foot. Although the yard be a multiple of the foot (its éiple) 
which is inconsistent with the general principle of augmentation 
and diminution by means of the numbers 2 and 5, their powers 
and products, which we should on the whole recommend; still, 
as it is one of the oldest of English measures, and is in more 
frequent use than any other, we conceive it will be adviseable 
to retain it; especially, as all the established lineal and square 
measures above it may remain as they are. ‘The 
multiple which will then remain in the system will be 164 feet 
in a pole; and even that is constituted of 2x 2x 2x2 and1+2, 
a power and a submultiple of 2. | 

But it may be asked, why, since we render our standard of 
length determinable by means of a pendulum, do we limit it to 
the precise length of the foot now in use? Why. do we not take 
the yard as the unit; or why do we not adopt some unit that has 
no obvious relation to either the foot or the yard? We reply, 
because we can as well employ the pendulum to fix one absolute 
length as another: because, the main oa of fresh legislation 
is, not to make changes, but to prevent changes, except so far as 
they become necessary to check incessant fluctuation and irregu- 
larity: and, more than all, because FB selecting the foot, with 
the absolute value it now possesses, as the unit of lincal measure, 
we are enabled to connect with it, by the simplest possible rela- 
tions, measures of capacity and of weight, which shall deviate 
from those now employed, the latter not at all, the former in 
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such a manner as to furnish a medium between those which 
exist. 
' Take, for example, ten cubic fect as equivalent to the quarter 
of dry measure. ‘The inches in this, divided by 8, give 2,160 for 
the cubic inches in the bushel which we would recommend. The 
capacity of the bushel thus chosen is nearly an arithmetical mean 
between 2,168 the capacity of the bushel which is the octuple of 
Queen Elizabeth’s gallon, and 2,1502 that of the Winchester 
bushel. ‘The difference from either is ess than would be occa- 
sioned by pouring corn into the measure just over its brim, and 
at the distance of 4 feet above it. A fourth of this will give 540 
cubic inches for the capacity of the peck ; and half of this again 
gives 270 for that of the gallon, differing only the 270th part 
from Queen Elizabeth’s gallon. Continuing the successive divi- 
sions, we have 671, 333, and 8,2. cubic inches, for the quart, 
pint, and gill respectively. Neglecting at once the unnecessary 
‘distinctions between the ale and wine gallons, and between the 
ale, beer, and wine hogsheads, and the multiple 6% (i. e. '7 x 9, 
numbers both of which give circulates by division) expressing 
the gallons in a wine hhogshead, we would retain the more 
natural multiples, and call 8 gallons a firkin, 2 firkins a kilder- 
kin, 2 kilderkins a barrel, and 2 barrels or 64 gallons, a double- 
barrel. It will be observed that by introducing this name, in- 
stead of calling 64 gallons a hogshead, we act in conformity with 
a principle that should always be kept in view in this inquiry,— 
we mean, that of never giving an old name to a new measure, 
except it differ almost imperceptibly from the old one that bears 
the same name, or except the new measure be a medium between 
several old ones of the same name which are to be abandoned: 
for this variety of things with one name evidently facilitates im- 
core. 
Whatever be the measures of capacity actually adopted, the 
iency of having a new series of standards constructed, and 
deposited at the Exchequer, and other appropriate oftices, is 
evident. But there is room for diversity of sentiment with re- 
spect to the shape which shall be given to these standards. We 
have every reason to believe that vessels in form of parallelo- 
ipeds are most easily and accurately constructed. Yet, we 
now that where Jateiten are employed who are acquainted 
with the most correct processes for boring, hollow metallic 
cylinders may be constructed with nearly equal accuracy. We 
have examined two vessels made of gum metal, one a cube of 6 
inches each ‘side, the other a cylinder, diameter and altitude 
each 6 inches. We filled them carefully with small grains, and 
found the weights of the contents of the two vessels in the ratio 


of 10,000 to 7,854, as they ought torbe. Two other vessels of the 
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same sizes, but made of brass, we subjected to a like experi- 
ment with wgler, and obtained corresponding results. We infer 
from them that in both cases the cylinder and the cube are 
equally correct. Should the wb BL in form of parallopipeds 
be preferred, (though it is obyious they are not the best shapes 
for dry measure, but simply for liquid) their dimensions may 
readily be assigned. For the bushel, or one eighth of ten cubie 
feet, there might be taken a base of a foot square, and a height 
of 3 of a foot: for a peck a base of } a foot length and breadth, 
end ; of a foot in height. ‘The complete series would be as 
below : 

The bushel, 2160 cub. inches, 3 cub. foot, 1f x 1f x 4 foot. 


peck, 540 tixifx 3 ff 


Cylindric vessels of equal capacities respectively, may be 
made by taking the same heights, 3, 2, 3;, and for the several 
diameters of the bases the product of the side of the corres- 
ponding square base (or the geometrical mean between the 
sides of the rectangular base) into the factor 1'1288738. 
Thus might orderly serieses of prismatic and cylindric metallic 
standards of capacity be constructed. And since the substance 
of which they would be made will expand and contract b 
reason of changes in atmospheric temperature; it would be well 
if the place in which they are preserved be kept at a constant 
temperature, or within narrow limits, as between 56° and 60°. 
If this precaution be neglected, vessels made in summer will not 

she agree with others made in winter; although both have 

en adjusted by the same standards. Various other modes of 
ensuring correctness, in the construction and use of standards 
of capacity, might readily be added ; but considering the space 
we have dhiteds devoted to this subject, it appears expedient to 
omit them. 

The standards of weight, as well as those of capacity, may be 
drawn by an obvious process from that of length. It has been 
ascertained by repeated experiments, from the time of Sir Jonas 
‘Moore, down to the present, that a cubic foot of distilled water, 
at the temperature of 563° on Fahrenheit’s thermometer, and 
‘under an atmospheric pressure measured by 29°76 inches on the 
barometer, weighs precisely 1000 oz. avoirdupois. Consequently, 
a cubic tenth of a foot of the same liquid om an ounce, a cube 
of two-tenths on each side a,half-pound, and a parallelopiped of 
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the same base and double height (that is, four-tenths) weighs a 
pound, Let, then, two cubes and a parallopiped of the dimen- 
sions just specified, be accurately formed of brass or some other 
metal, and let each of them be carefully weighed both in air and 
in water, of the above-mentioned temperature, by means of a 
good hydrostatic balance ; the differences of the weight in air and 
in water in the several cases will be precisely equal to the avoir- 
dupois ounce, half pound, and pound respectively. 

A standard of weight, suppose a pound, may also be found, 
by placing the parallelo ined before-mentioned in a vessel, and 
fillin the towed carefully with water at 564°; then removing the 
pétalldloriped, and weighing together the vessel and the water it 
contains ; then filling the vessel again, and re-weighing it with 
this additional portion of water: the difference between the 
two weights is manifestly the weight of ;}¢,dths of a foot of 
water, and this, as before, is equivalent to a pound avoirdu- 

ois. ‘This process, however, is not so correct as the preceding 
Galen of the well-known difference which exists between the 
quantity of water or other liquid which a vessel may be made to 
contain when its brim is thoroughly dry, and that which it will 
hold without running over, when its edges have been moistened. 

The system of weights may be carried on to any extent with 
ope accuracy, from those of the ounce, half-pound, and pound, 

y means of the process invented by Borda, and called by the 
French ‘ la méthode des double pesées,” the only method with 
which we are acquainted that is entirely independent of friction 
and of inequality in the arms of the balance. In extending the 
avoirdupois system, we think the “ long hundred” or “ hundred 
weight” of 112 lb, and its quarter, should be entirely rejected. 
Not merely because the number 7 enters the constituent factors 


4, 7, and 4; but because its-use is absolutely contrary to law. 


The common hundred of 4 times 25, but distinguished by some 
other name, would be far preferable. 


With the awkward divisions and denominations of the wool- 


“dealers, we know not what todo. Whether they shall be re- 


tained or rejected is a question of expediency. Troy-weight 
must, we apprehend be Rveed to the goldsmiths and jewellers: 
the ratio (576 to 700) of its pound to the avoirdupois pound is 
well ascertained. The use ol gtina, scruples, drams, &c. must, 
doubtless, be allowed as heretofore to the apothecaries. 

_ We have now, we trust, brought the results of this long, and 
in some respects intricate inquiry, into a shape that is both prac- 
tical and scientific. No deviation from existing measures is re- 
commended, but where there is palpable irregularity, or extreme 
fluctuation ; and the several standards of length, capacity, and 
weight, are mutually connected by principles which, while they 
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are calculated to satisfy the philosopher, are within the compre- 
hension of all men of moderate intellect and information. A sys- 
tem of such gentle, but effectual reformation as we have sketched, 
may, we conjecture, be introduced without affecting the real 
interests, or violently shocking the prejucices, of any class of 
men. It remains that we say a little respecting the legislative 
means by which this may be best ensured. 

Here, of course, it is not our intention to enter into detail; 
but merely to indicate the prominent particulars to which atten- 
tion should be paid in the Act of Parliament. If our general 
views are correct, we conceive it should be enacted, 

That a standard of a foot, ascertained and marked at the ex- 
tremities as before described, be made of platina, or seme other 
suitable metal; and that others of 2, 3, and 4 feet respectively 
be made at the same time, each having two series of divisions on 
different sides; that is, tenths of the foot on one side, and halves, 
fourths, and eighths of the foot on the other. ‘That, standards of 
the several measures of capacity from the bushel down to the 
gill; and, besides the usual troy and apothecaries’ weights, a series 
of avoirdupois, that is, of 100 pounds, of 25 pounds, of 8 pounds, 
of 1 onion: 3 + pound, + pound, 1 ounce, } ounce, + ounce, and 
of 1 dram, be also constructed. That five sets of complete and 
accurate copies of all these, whether of length, capacity, or 
weight, be likewise made: and that, each series being stamped 
with appropriate and distinguishing marks, there be deposited, 
one complete series at the Exchequer, another at the proper 
office in Westminster, another at Guildhall, another at Foun- 
ders’ Hall, another at the British Museum, and another in the 
rooms of the Royal Society. , 

That copies of the standards of length, and of the Act of Par- 
liament, be sent to all foreign governments with which England 
is at peace, 

That other exact copies of the several standards be sent to the 
several county-towns, cities, and boroughs in the realm, having, 
besides the Exchequer stamps, the name or arms of each city, 
&c. to which they are sent, marked upon them; and that they 
be safely lodged in the custody of some proper officer, not for the 
parecer of sizing and adjusting new measures (except as below), 

ut for that of detecting error or fraud with regard to measures 
in use. -And-that these copies shall be only produceable for cer- 
tain purposes specified in the act. 

That another series of copies of the standards, appropriately 
marked, but in some way distinct from each of the others, be 
sent to every excise division, and placed in the custody of the 
supervisor of excise for the time being. 


That all the measures of these several series be sized and ad- 
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fostey ih 4 foom where they have previously remained at least 24 
ours, in a certain assigned temperature, or within certain nat- 
row limits. 3 
That all the standards of capacity have marked upon them in 
rmaneit legible characters their respective proportions to old 
easures bearing the same name. On the Gallon measure, for 
example, there might be placed— : | 


The 324 part ¢ STANDARD GALLON) and of 
of the customary 271 CUBIC INCHES } the customary 
ALE GALLON. or 0°1568287 of the c. FooT J WINE GALLON, 


That certain officers be appointed, one of them at least vem, 
competently acquainted with mechanical and mathemati 

science, under the direction of “ the Lords Commissioners of 
his Majesty’s Treasury,” to take’ care of the standards deposited 
in the Pecheatier, and to ascertain, size, and mark, within the 
prescribed limits of temperature, all new measures of weight and 
capacity, which are in future to be employed out of the limits of 
the jurisdiction of the cities of London and Westminster, and of 
on ounders’ Hall charter. That, since some irregularity will 
inevitably attend the sizing and stamping of weights and Measures 
of capacity in country towns, all such, intended for use in the 
country, wherever made, shall bé tried and marked at the above- 
mentioned office: and that the expenses of such office be, at 


. feast in part, provided for by certain. small sums payable apon 


the assizing of measures and weights, and by the amount of li- 
censes to be granted to the makers of such measures and weights. 
That it be allowable for yard-winds and carpenters’ two feet 
rules, to be tried and adjusted by the measures deposited in the | 
county towns and boronghs; agreeably to methods pre- 
scribed by the act. 

That after the new standards are constructed, all ‘the ‘old 
‘weights ‘and ‘measures at the Exchequer shall be deposited ina 
eparate apartment, safely locked up, and never in ‘future be 
taken out but in the igen of some high officer of his Ma- 
jesty’s government, or by his express direction, for sonie speci- 
fied object. And that it be recommended that the measures now 
deposited at Guildhall, &c. be also locked up, to make way for’ 
the new standards. 

That, in future, all new weights and measures be marked with 
the name and abode of the maker, the initials of the examiner 
at the ee office, and the temperature in which they ‘were _ 

That al heaped’ measures be abolished, and, if it'be’fourd ne= 
cessary, new measures be substituted instead of them. _ 

That the use of old and ‘of new measures (where they differ) be 
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optional for twelve months, or some other fixed time, after the 
passing of the act. ‘That, from the end of that period all plead- 
ings in actions and suits must express the size, quantity, or value 
of things, in terms conformable to the new measures. 

That, after two years it shall be penal to charge a weight or 
measure for any commodity, which does not agree with the stand- 
ards appoin by the act; and after four years, it shall be penal 
to employ in trade or commerce any measure or weight which is 
not marked agreeably to the directions of the act. 

That it be highly penal for any person to make or sell mea- 
sures and weights, but in compliance with the requisitions of the 
act. 

That tables of equalization and reduction, of inches into tenths 
of feet, ale and wine gallons into standard gallons, &c. be com- 
puted and attached to the act, as well as printed for separate 
circulation: and that country school-masters, who teach arith- 
metic, be entitled to receive a copy of the Act of Parliament and 
of these tables, from a prescribed parish officer ; first gratuitously, 
and afterwards at a fixed price. : 

That suitable officers under the sheriffs of counties, mayors 
of corporations, &c. be appointed to read the act at Ri ty 
and once a month at markets, for 5 or 7 years. 3 

That all former acts, or clauses of former acts, that are either 
contradictory to one another or to this act, be r ; = 

That the requisite exemptions be made in favour of goldsmiths 
and apothecariés; and in reference to the privileges of the 
cities of London and Westminster, the Founders’ company, &Xe. 

That the effects of the proposed changes (slight as they are) 
upon the excise, taxes, rates, allowances, parochial customs, 
and different branches of trade and commerce, be ascertained ; 
ann the manner of providing for them be carefully explained in 

e act. 

An act of parliament containing these and other analogous 
provisions, would, we conceive, eftect the proposed reformation 
in a few years, without any excitement of umpleasant feeling, 
and with much advantage to the trading classes of the commu- 
nity. We shall, therefore, rejoice to find the attention of 
parliament speedily recalled to the subject. Since we have 


written the greater part of the present article, we have heard 


of the death of the nobleman who drew the - consideration 
of the House of Lords to this important question during the 
last session. This event we trust bile occasion the 

which that nobleman proposed for investigation 
the subject, to be neglected. ‘There canbe no doubt that 
a reformation of the British system of weights and measures 
(if system it can be called) is not menely expedient, but ne- 
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cessary; there can be no doubt that the bill which last year 
passed the Commons, but was thrown ds the Lords, was in 
several respects inadequate to the proposed purpose; and we 
may be permitted to express a hope that no feelings of jealousy 
or of disappointment, either among philosophers or legislators, 
will so operate as to impede inquiry and revision, in a matter 
where both national reputation and commercial intercourse, are 
deeply interested. 

The author of Metrology would probably have been better 
pleased, if we had said more respecting his book, and less respect~ 
ing the subject of it, than we have yet done. But that would not 
have comported with our principal object in preparing this arti- 
cle. Let it suffice if we remark with respect to this performance, 
that it contains much interesting, and in the main, correct infor- 
mation, on the actual state of weights and measures, and of the 
chief proposals for ensuring uniformity; but that we suppose the 
author threw his materials rather hastily together, in order to 
meet public curiosity at a particular moment; and this may 
explain why it is equally destitute of scientific investigation 
directed to particular objects, and of comprehensive views of the 
question at | 

The article in Dr. Rees’s Cyclopsedia may be popular and 
entertaining to general readers. Its writer does not profess to 
do more than skim the surface of the subject; and we conjecture 


_that he has been more free in his quotations from the Metrology, 


than could be justified in any person who did not stand in the 
closest possible relation to the ingenious author of that work. 


— 


Art. [X.—Tales of my Landlord, collected and arranged ly Jede- 
diah Cleishbotham, Schoolmaster and Parish-Clerk of Gander- 


cleugh. 4vols. 12mo. pp.1399. Blackwood. Edinburgh, 
1816. 


WE sat down to read these volumes with a degree of interest 
and expectation, which this sort of publication rarely excites 
in us, on being informed that they were written in the 
style, and of to be the production, of the author of 

averly; and of the two other popular productions which 
embrace the traditions, and describe the manners, of our 
northern neighbours. ‘The rebels of the covenant and of pres- 
bytery, who in the west of Scotland op the tyrannical 
measures of the last Stuarts, the stern and decided features of 
their unyielding enthusiasm, and the singular nature of their 
adventures, were fit subjects for that genius which had sketched 
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s0 animated a picture of the Highland insurgents and their en- 
terprise, in 1745. ‘Lo the same person, or to Mr. Scott, report 
has assigned the present work. For our own part we pretend to 
no secrets on these grave matters: we know not who that anony- 
mous magician may be, who is thus calling up past ages for our 
amusement; we receive his gifis however, with that becoming 
sense of the f.vour, with which some helpless families of his coun- 
try are said formerly to have received the assistance of a kind 
fairy called Brounie; and should be sorry that any prying curiosity 
should scare him, like that fabulous being felis wrought no 
longer than he could escape reward or detection), from continu- 
ing his services: but we may say that the author of Waverly 
is the author of the ‘ Tales of my Landlord,” if, accordin 

to the ener of Dean Swift, quoted by Cleishbotham the 


schoolimaster in his own favour, 


“¢ That without which a thing is not 
Is causa sine qua non.” 


The present volumes contain two Tales; the first, occupying 
one volume, and entitled the Black Dwarf, is descriptive of the 
manners, the superstitions, and political state of the Borders, 
about the era of the Hanoverian succession; the other, called 
Old Mortality, embraces the history of the Cameronians, or 
covenanters, in the time of Charles II]. They display, like 
Waverly, Guy Mannering, and the Antiquary, though perhaps 
in a less degree, a strong and vigorous conception of the scenes 
they describe, a complete dominion over the characters intro- 
duced, a rapid and precipitous flow of narration, a spirited and 
natural dialogue, and a minute and intimate knowledge of man- 
ners, traditions, and localities: The old plate armour, in which 
warriors of other days were encased, does not give us a more 
exact representation of their figures when prepared for action, 
than these volumes convey of the passions, opinions, and pro- 
ceedings of the stormy and turbulent race whose transactions 
they pourtray. 

e are grateful to those authors who have thus turned back our 
minds upon the history and traditions of our ancestors as sources 
of amusement, who have given us a taste for something more 
in poetry and fictitious narrative, than set phrases, tawdry anti- 
theses, and the trifling details of fashionable distress, affectation, 
gallantry, and gossip. ‘ The relics of ee ae have 
gee real literary miracles. ‘The Border ballads, and the 

utiful imitations by which they have been succeeded, have 
pres a still further relish for the “ olden time.” The last 
and greatest of the minstrels has taken up the harp, found among 
his native mountains, and adding to it other strings, and drawing 
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from it more varied music, has become the Homer of his country, 
The prose-writer and novelist have followed in the track of the 
traditionary bard; literature has expanded her wings and has 
collected her materials from a wider circuit of nature, and a 
bolder range through the dark and distant scenery of human 
character. 

The superstitions, the political notions and errors, the arts, 
the enjoyments, the modes of thinking and style of expression, 
that distinguished those wine st us by a few generations, 
when represented in a just and vigorous manner, when embodied 
in romantic story, surrounded with majestic scenes, and displayed 
with gigantic features and vivacious colouring, are irresistibly 
attractive. They seize at once our curiosity and our hearts, 
There is a medium of natural prejudice in favour of antiquity 
through which our ruder forefathers are seen to great poetical 
advantage ; and it may be that, in their circumstances and cha- 
racters, there were more of the elements of romantic interest and 
intense sympathy than now exist. Their sturdy self-will, the 
fiercer freedom of their affections and passions and ambitions, the 
devotedness of their loyalty, the fervour of their zeal, their forti- 
tude in suffering ; all concur in the composition of a rich, and 
deep, and splendid effect. Their characters were cast in a mould 
newer and less worn, with more of the individual marks, or an- 

lar roughnesses,of nature. Wedoubt much, whether presby- 
tery would now have, in case of persecution, as many martyrs in 
Scotland as formerly; though the present race may possibly 
think as highly of the benefits they derive from it, as their 
fathers, who, as Cuddie’s mother expresses it, “ were thought 
worthy to bear testimony to the covenant in the Grass-market.” 
» The Black Dwart isa tale of Border violence, superstition, and 
conspiracy, conducted with singular art, embracing much well 
sustained character and striking incident. ‘The mysterious being, 
who gives it the title, is found in the course of the story to be a 
man born to great fortune, and possessed of a vigorous intellect, 
ut who, aomng been driven by the treacherous ingratitude of his 
friends, the violence of his injured feelings, and his keen sensibi- 
lity to the deformities of his own person, into the madness of 
misanthropy and self torment, had taken up his abode in a fright- 
ful solitude, where he was visited by some for his knowledge of 
-simples and his power of sorcery, or shunned by others on 
account of his terrific figure, his supposed intercourse with the 
invisible world, and his demoniacal capacity of mischief. 


«Cheated of feature by dissembling nature, 
Peformed, unfinished,’sent before his time 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made up, 
And that'so lamely and unfashionable 

That dogs barked at him; ” 
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he found that the prodigality of his bounty could not overcome 
the aversion inspired by his person; and keenly goaded into 
frenzy by treachery and baseness, he transferred the crimes of 
an individual to the whole race, and vents his wrath in the bit- 
terest curses against nature and mankind. The following descri 
tion of his external appearance is executed, we think, with a 
vigorous pencil, and is well calculated to inspire, the superstitious 
terrors with which Hobbie the farmer viewed him building his hut 
in the wilderness. Elliot, the hero of the tale, without whom the 
farmer would never have ventured to approach so near, had come 
to examine him, 


“ <«¥ am amaist persuaded it’s the ghaist of a stane-mason—see 
siccan band-stanes as he’s laid—An’ it be a man, after a’, Ll wonder 
what he wad take by the rood to build a march-dyke. There’s ane 
sair wanted between Cringlehope and the Shaws.—Honest man, (rais« 
ing his voice,) ye make good firm wark there.’ ) 

‘The being whom he addressed raised his eyes with a ghastly 
stare, and getting up from his stooping posture, stood before them in 
all his native deformity. His head was of uncommon size, covered 
with a fell of shaggy hair, partly grizzled with age; his eye-brows, 
shaggy and prominent, overhung a pair of small, dark, piercing eyes, 
get far back in their sockets, that rolled with a portentous wildness, in- 
dicative of a partial insanity. The rest of his features were of the 
coarse, rough-hewn stamp with which a painter would equip a giant 
jn a romance, to which was added, the wild, irregular, and peculiar 
expression so often seen in the countenances of those whose persons 
are deformed. His body, thick and square, like that of a man ofmid- 
dle size, was mounted upon two large feet; but nature seemed to have 
forgotten the legs and the thighs, or they were so very short as to be 
hidden by the dress which he wore. His arms were long and brawny, 
furnished with two muscular hands, and where uncovered in the eager- 
ness of his labour, were shagged with coarse black hair. It seemed as 
if nature had originally intended the separate parts of his body to be 
the members of a giant, but had afterwards capriciously assigned them 
to the person of a dwarf, so ill did the length of his arms and the iron 
strength of his frame corfespond with the shortness of his stature. His 
cloathing was a sort of coarse bréwn ‘tunic, like a monk’s frock, girt 
round him with a belt of seal-skin. On his head he had a cap madeot 
badger’s skin, or some other rough fur, which added considerably to 
the ‘grotesque effect of his whole appearance, and over-shadowed fea- 
tures, whose habitual expression seemed that of sullen malignant mis- 
anthropy. \This:remarkable Dwarf gazed on the two youths in silence, 
with a dogged and irritated look, until Earnscliff, willing to:sooth him 
into better temper, observed—‘ You are hard tasked, my friend; allow 
us to assist you.” 

Elliot ‘and he the stone, by their joint efforts, 
upon ‘the tising Wall, The Dwarf watelied them ‘with the eye of a 
taskmaster, and testified, by peevish gestures, his impatience ‘at the 
time which they took in adjusting the stone. He pointed to another— 
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they raised it alsom—to a third, to a fourth—they continued to 
humour him, though with some trouble, for he assigned them, as if 


bn § the heaviest fragments which lay near. ‘ And now, 
E 


friend,’ said Elliot, as the unreasonable Dwarf indicated another stone 
larger than any they had moved, ‘ Earnscliff may do as he likes; but 
be ye man, or be ye waur, de’il be in my fingers if 1 break my back 
wi’ heaving these stanes ony langer like abarrow-man, without getting 
sae muckle as thanks for my pains.’ 

«“¢ Thanks!’ exclaimed the Dwarf, with a motion expressive of the 
utmost contempt—‘ There—take them, and fatten upon them! Take 
them, and may they thrive with you as they have done with me—as 
they have done with every mortal worm that ever heard the word 

Ken by his fellow reptile !—Hence—either labour or begone.’ 

** This is a fine reward we have, Earnscliff, for building a tabernacle 
for the devil, and prejudicing our ain souls into the bargain, for what 
we ken.” (Vol.i. 79—83.) 


The ideas in the following passage are common, but they are 
expressed with uncommon force. Elliot, who visited the Dwarf 
on the fishing excursion, had entered with him into conversation 
on rural sports, and had said that he could not defend them. 


««¢ And yet,’ interrupted the Dwarf, ‘they are better than your 
ordinary business ; better to exercise idle and wanton cruelty on mute 
fishes than on your fellow creatures. Yet why should I say so? Wh 
should not the whole human herd butt, gore, and gorge upon pti 
other, till all are extirpated but one huge and overfed Behemoth, and 
he, when he had throttled and gnawed the bones of all his fellows—he, 
when his prey failed him, to be roaring whole days for lack of food, 
and, finally, to die inch by inch of famine—it were a consummation 
worthy of the race !’” 

«« ¢ Your deeds are better, Elshie, than your words,’ answered Earns- 
cliff ; * you labour to preserve the race whom your misanthropy slan- 
ders.’ 

“¢Tdo; but why ?—Hearken. You are one on whom I look with 
the least loathing, and I care not, if, contrary to my wont, I waste a 
few words in compassion to your infatuated blindness. If I cannot 
send disease into families, and murrain among the herds, can I attain 
the same end so well as by prolonging the lives of those who can serve 


the purpose of destruction as effectually ?—If Alice of Bower had died 


in winter, would young Ruthwin have been slain for her love the last 
spring ?—Who thought of penning their cattle beneath the tower 
when the Red Riever of Westburnflat was deemed to be on his death- 
bed ?—My draughts, my skill recovered him. And, now, who dare 
leave his herd upon the lea without a watch, or go to bed without un- 
chaining the sleuth-hound ?’ 

«© ¢] own,’ answered Earnscliff, ‘ you did little good to society by 
the last of these cures. But, to balance the evil, there is my friend 
Hobbie, honest Hobbie of the Heughfoot, your skill relieved him last 
winter in a fever that might have cost him his life.’ 


«¢¢ Thus think the children of clay in their ignorance,’ said the 
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Dwarf, smiling maliciously, ‘ and thus they speak in their folly. Have 

ou marked the young cub of a wild-cat that has been domesticated, 
oe sportive, how gamesome, how gentle—but trust him with your 
game, your lambs, your poultry, his inbred ferocity breaks forth; he 
gripes, tears, ravages, and devours.’ 


«©¢ Such is the animal’s instinct,’ answered Earnscliff; ‘ but what 
has that to do with Hobbie?’ , 
“‘¢ It is his emblem—it is his picture,’ rejoined the Recluse. * He 
is at present tame, quiet, and domesticated, for lack of opportunity to 
exercise his inborn propensities, but let the trumpet of war sound— 
let the young blood-hound snuff blood, he will be as ferocious as the 
wildest of his Border ancestors that ever fired a helpless peasant’s 
abode. Can you deny, that even at present he often urges you to take 
bloody revenge for an injury received when you were a boy ? ’—Earn- 
scliff started ; the Recluse appeared not to observe his surprise, and 
roceeded,—* The trumpet wi// blow, the young blood-hound will la 
lood, and I will laugh and say, For this I have preserved thee!’ He 
paused, and continued,—‘ Such are my cures ;—their object—their 
purpose, perpetuating the mass of misery, and playing even in this 
desert my part in the generaltragedy. Were you on your sick-bed, I 
might, in compassion, send you a cup of poison. 

**¢T am much obliged to you, Elshie, and certainly shall not fail to 
consult you with so comfortable a hope from your assistance,’ 

““¢ Do not flatter yourself too far,’ replied the Hermit, ‘ with the 
hope that I will positively yield to the frailty of pity. Why should I 
snatch a dupe, so well fitted to endure the miseries of life as you are, 
trom the wretchedness which his own visions, and the villainy of the 
world, are preparing for him ?—Why should I play the compassionate 
Indian, and, knocking out the brains of the captive with my tomahawk, 
at once spoil the three days’ amusement of my kindred tribe, at the 
very moment when the brands were lighted, the pincers heated, the 
cauldrons boiling, the knives sharpened, to tear, scorch, seethe, and 
scarify the intended victim?’ 

‘‘¢ A dreadful picture you present to me of life, Elshie, but I am not 
daunted by it,’ returned Earnscliff. ‘ We are sent here in one sense to 
bear and to suffer, but in another to do and to enjoy. The active day 
has its evening of repose ; even patient sufferance has its alleviations 
where there is a consolatory sense of duty discharged.’ 

‘“«¢ T spurn at the slavish and bestial doctrine,’ said the Dwarf, his 
eyes kindling with insane fury,—‘ I spurn at it as worthy only of the 
beasts that perish ; but I will waste no more words with you.” 

“‘ He rose hastily ; but, ere he withdrew into the hut, he added, with 
great vehemence, ‘ Yet, lest you still think my apparent benefits to 
mankind flow from the stupid and servile source, called love of our 
fellow-creatures, know, that, were there a man who had annihilated my 
soul’s dearest hope—who had torn my heart to mammocks, and seared 
ue brain till it glowed like a volcano, and were that man’s fortune and 
life in my power as completely as this frail potsherd,” (he snatched up 
an earthen cup which stood beside him,) ‘1 would not dash him into 
atoms thus—’ (he flung the vessel with fury against the wall.) ‘ No!’ 
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(he: spoke more composed, but with the utmost bitterness,) ‘I would 
r him with wealth and power to influence his evil passions, and 
to fun his evil designs ; he should lack no means of vice and villainy ; 
he should be the centre of a whirlpool that itself should know neither 
rest nor peace, but boil with unceasing fury, while it wrecked every 
goodly ship that ny, peat its limits! he should be an earthquake 
capable of shaking the very land in which he dwelt, and rendering all 
its inhabitants friendless, outcast, and miserable, as I am!” (Vol. i. 
p- 92—98.) 
_ There is afterwards an admirable description of the marauder, 
introduced under the name of the “ Riever of Westburnflat,” 
of the burning of Hobbie’s house by him, of the expedition under- 
taken by the latter to recover his cattle, and his betrothed bride 
carried off by the robber, and of the transactions that took plate 
at the tower in which they found him, and from which they re- 


leased the daughter of the proprietor of Ellieslaw, the heroine of 


the tale, who had been there imprisoned by the connivance of her 
father that she might be forced to marry Sir I'rederick Langley, 
a jacobite baronet, who made her hand the price of his joining 
in the conspiracy which her father was organizing for the Pre- 


tender, in opposition to Elliot of Earnseliff, who was of the other 


party, and was her destined husband; but we cannot afford 
room for pursuing the story farther, or for citing any more ex- 
tracts than the following account of the feast of insurrection given 
by the chief conspirator to his partisans. 


“ One long table extended itself down the ample hall of Ellieslaw 
Castle, which was still left much in the state in which it had been one 
hundred years before, stretching, that is, in gloomy length, through the 
whole side of the castle, vaulted with ribbed arches of freestone, the 
groins of which sprung from projecting figures, which, carved into all 
the wild forms et the fantastic imagination of a Gothic architect 
could devise, grinned, frowned, and gnashed their tusks at the assembly 
below. Long narrow windows, lighted the banqueting-room on both 
sides, filled up with stained glass, through which the sun emitted a 
dusky and discoloured light, A banner, which tradition averred to 
have been taken from the English at the battle of Sark, waved over 
the chair in which Ellieslaw presided, as if to inflame the courage of 
the guests, by reminding them of ancient victories over their neigh- 
bours. He himself, a portly figure, dressed upon this occasion with 
uncommon care, and with features, which, though of a stern and 
sinister expression, might well be termed handsome, looked the old 
feudal baron extremely well. Sir Frederick Langley was placed on his 
right hand, and Mr. Mareschal, of Mareschal-Wells, upon his left. 
Some gentlemen of consideration, with their sons, brothers, and ne- 

hews, occypied the upper end of the table, and amongst these Mr. 
Ratelithe had his place. Beneath the salt-cellar (a massive piece of 
plate which occupied the midst of the table) sate the sine nomine 


turba, men whose vanity was gratified by occupying even this subor- 
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dinate space at the social board, while the distinction observed in rank- 
ing them was a salvo to the pride of their superiors. That the lower 
house was not very select must be admitted, since Willie of Westburn- 
flat was one of the party. The unabashed audacity of this fellow, in 
daring to poe himself in the house of a gentleman, to whom he 
had just offered so flagrant an insult, can only be accounted for by sup- 
posing him conscious that his share in carrying off Miss Vere was a 
secret, safe in her possession and that of her father. 

‘‘ Before this numerous and miscellaneous party was placed a dinner, 
consisting, not indeed of the delicacies of the season, as the news- 
papers express it, but of viands, ample, solid, and sumptuous, under 
which the very board groaned. But the mirth was not in proportion 
to the good cheer.” (Vol. I. p. 249—251.) 


«¢ ¢ What has damped our noble courage this morning !* he exclaim- 
ed; ‘ weseem to be met at a funeral, where the chief mourners must 
not speak above their breath, while the mutes and the saulees (looki 
to the lower end of the table) are carousing below. Ellieslaw, when 
will you lift? where sleeps your spirit, man? and what has quelled 
the high hope of the Knight of Langley-dale ?” | 

like a madman,’ said Ellieslaw ; * Do you not see how 
many are absent? ” | 

«<¢ And what of that? Did you not know before, that one-half of the 
world are better talkers than doers? For my part, I am much encou- 
raged by seeing at least two thirds of our friends true to the rendezvous, 
though I suspect one-half of these came to secure the dinner in case of 
the worst,’ 

“<¢ There is no news from the coast which can amount to certainty 
of the King’s arrival,”” said another of the company, in that tone of 
subdued and tremulous whisper which implies a failure of resolution. 

“¢Not alinefrom the Earl of D-———, nor a single gentleman 
from the southern side of the Border.’ 

«« ¢ What's he that wishes for more men from England,’ exclaimed 
Mareschal, in a theatrical tone of affected heroism, 


‘© ¢ My cousin Ellieslaw ? No, my fair cousin, 
If we are doomed to die ’—— 


‘‘« For God’s sake,’ said Ellieslaw, ‘* spare us your folly at present, 
Mareschal.” 

_ Well, then,’ said his kinsman, ¢ I'll bestow my wisdom upon you 
instead, such asit is. If we have gone forward like fools, do not let us 
go back like cowards. We have done enough to draw upon us both 
the suspicion and vengeance of the government; do not let us give up 
before we have done something to deserve it.—What, will no one 
speak? Then I’ll leap the ditch the first.’ And, starting up, he filled a 
beer glass to the brim with claret, and, waving his hand, commanded 
all to follow his example, and to rise up from their seats. All obeyed— 
the more qualified guests as if passivenys the others with enthusiasm. 
‘ Then, my friends, I give you the pledge of the day,—The indepen- 
dence of Scotland, and the health of our lawful sovereign, King James 
the Eighth, now Janded in Lothian, and, asI trust believe, in full 
possession of his ancient capital!’ ”’ ! 
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*¢ He quaffed off the wine, and threw the glass over his head. 

“ ¢ It should never,’ he said, * be profaned by a meaner toast.’ ”’ 

*¢ All followed his example, and, amid the crash of glasses and the 

shouts of the company, pledged themselves to stand or fall with the 
ey and political interest which their toast expressed. 
_ You have leaped the ditch with a witness,’ said Ellieslaw, apart 
to Mareschal ; ‘ but I believe it is all for the best; at all events, we 
cannot now retreat from our undertaking. One man alone’ (looking 
at Ratcliffe) ‘ has refused the pledge; but of that by and by.’ ” 

“« Then, rising up, he addressed the company in a style of inflamma- 
tory invective against the government and its measures, especially the 
Union, a treaty, by means of which, he affirmed, Scotland had been 
at once cheated of her independence, her commerce, and her honour, 
and laid as a fettered slave at the foot of the rival, against whom, through 
such a length of ages, through so many dangers, and by so much blood, 
she had honourably defended her rights. This was touching a theme 
which found a responsive chord in the bosom of every man present. 

“*¢ Our commerce is destroyed,’ hollowed old John Rewcastle, a 
Jedburgh smuggler, from the lower end of the table. 

“¢ ¢ Our agriculture is ruined,’ said the Laird of Broken-girth-flow, a 
territory, which, since the days of Adam, had borne nothing but ling 
and whortleberries. 

“* ¢ Our religion is cut up, root and branch,’ said the pimple-nosed 
pastor of the Eedeconas meeting-house at Kirkwhistle. 

‘¢ ¢ We shall shortly neither dare shoot a deer or kiss a wench, with- 
out a certificate from the presbytery and kirk-treasurer,’ said Mares- 
chal-Wells. 

‘“* ¢ Or make a brandy Jeroboam in a frosty morning, without licence 
from a commissioner of excise,’ said the smuggler. 

‘©¢ Or ride over the fell in a moonless night,’ said Westburnflat, 
* without asking leave of young Earnscliff, or some Englified justice of 
the peace ; thae were gude days on the Border when there was neither 
peace nor justice heard of.’ 

“«« ¢ Let us remember our wrongs at Darien and Glencoe,’ continued 
Ellieslaw, and take arms for the protection of our rights, our for- 
tunes, our lives, and our families.’ 

““¢Think upon genuine episcopal ordination, without which there 
can be no lawful clergy,’ said the divine. 

** Think of the piracies committed on our East-Indian trade by 
Green and the English thieves,’ said William Willieson, half owner and 
sole skipper of a brig that made four voyages annually between Cocke 
pool and Whitehaven. 3 

««¢ Remember your liberties,’ rejoined Mareschal, who seemed to 
take a mischievous delight in precipitating the movements of the enthu- 
siasm which he had excited, like a roguish boy, that, having lifted the 
sluice of amill-dam, enjoys the clatter of the wheels which he has put 
into motion, without thinking of the mischief he may have occasioned. 
* Remember your liberties,’ he exclaimed, ¢ confound cess, press, and 
presbytery, and the memory of old Willie that first brought them upon 
us!’?” (Vol. I. p. 254—-259.) 
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‘ Without much more information on the conduct of this story 
than we have room to communicate, our readers would not be 
able, but with a long explanation, to understand its conclusion. 
It may be some satisfaction for them, however, to know that the’ 
truth of history is not violated by the account of any open insur- 
rection at this period ; that such an event is prevented by the 
mysterious and unexpected interference of the Dwarf, who turns 
out, under the name of Sir Edward Mauley, to have unlimited: 
influence over the fortunes of the chief conspirator; that the 
marriage of the jacobite baronet, with the daughter of the latter, 
is interrupted while about to be celebrated before the altar on the 
midnight of the conspiracy; that Elliot, whose father had been 
killed by Sir Edward in a political brawl, receives the hand of the 
bride, to whom the Dwarf restores her mother’s property, which’ 
reverted to him as a male fief (he having likewise been betrothed 
to his kinswoman, whose marriage with his ungrateful friend, who 
now wished to retrieve his affairs by rebellion, drove him into mad- 
ness and solitude); that Hobbie recovered his Grace Armstron 
from the freebooters, and a gift of more than his former wealt 
from the Dwarf of whom he stood in such terror; and that no 
supernatural beings, or predatory incursions, have been since 
heard of on the Borders. 

If we have no open rebellion in the first tale, we have plenty 
of it in the second, or * Old Mortality,” which embraces the’ 
history of the covenanters, and is filled with public events and’ 
battles. We may be pardoned for relating a little sober owen! 
for the sake of introducing some extracts from an historical novel. 

It is well known that Scotland was the scene of religious war- 
fare, or at least inquietude, from the time of the reformation to 
the final triumph of Presbytery at the revolution. ‘The reso- 
lute adherence of the people to their own forms of worship, and’ 
mode of ecclesiastical government, expressed itself in a zealous 
resistance to any attempt at a change of either during this long 
period, and was always ready to break out into acts of tumult or 
rebellion; but during that latter part of it (from the restoration 
to the revolution) their zeal was exasperated into fury, because 

wer was exerted in prosecution and oppression. When the 

oman hierarchy was shattered to pieces by the levelling ardour 
of the disciples of Calvin, the Scottish crown and nobility 
seized upon the spoils of the clergy and religious orders; while 
the disinterested authors of the emolitdoe, satisfied with the 
glory they had acquired in overturning obnoxious institutions, 
and with the prospect of building up a spiritual edifice in their 
stead, neglected almost entirely to attend to their temporal con- 
cerns, and seemed to despise the rich treasure to be gathered 
from the ruins they had made. They had succeeded, in a great 
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measure, by cue the luxuries, the pomp, and the pride 
of their opponents, and by exposing the craft and deceptions to 
which they owed the success of an absurd and gainful supersti- 
tion. Their influence thus depended on the practice of the rigid 
self-denial which they snaiiol they were bound by a principle of 
duty, as well asa regard to consistency, to exhibit in the auste- 
rity of their own lives, and the warmth of their own devotions, a 
contrast to the courses they condemned; and were obliged, as 
much as any dervise or cordelier, to make the vow of poverty 
that they might retain the gift of power. When episcopacy 
was restored under James VL and his son Charles, the hie- 
seeker existed merely in the name. The mitre was shorn of 
its p endour, and the bishop of his authority; nor were the 
emoluments of church preferments, in almost any instance, suf- 
ficient to give the government any hold over those promoted to 
fill them, or to tempt men of consideration with the multitude, 
who reckoned their kingdom not of this world, to forego their 
influence, or to prejudice their character, by accepting of them. 
“‘ They were all men of a sort,” says Bishop Burnet; “ they af- 
fected great sublimities of devotion ; they poured themselves out 
in their prayers with a loud voice, and often with many tears. 
In their sermons, and chiefly in their prayers, all that passed 
in the state was canvassed; men were as good as named, and 
either recommended or complained of to God, as they were ac- 
ceptable or odious to men. This grew up in time to an insuffer- 
able degree of boldness. ‘The way that was given to it when the 
king and the bishops were their common themes made that after- 
wards the humour could not be restrained ; and it grew so petu- 
lant, that the pulpit was the scene of news and passion.” The 
authority of such a body of men spread over all parts of the 
country, laying claim almost to the gift of inspiration, and be- 
lieved by the people to possess it, conceiving themselves com- 
missioned, like the prophets of old, to denounce God’s judgments 
on all who differed from them, and to declare his bleating on 
every measure in which they concurred, was unlimited. 

Charles II., who, while in Scotland, had a taste of their fierce 
tempers, of their long sermons, of their ascetic humours, and 
tyrannical pretensions, who had been made by them to acknow- 
ledge the sins of his father and the idolatry of his mother, to 
express a deep sense of regret for the neglect of his own education, 
and the prejudices he had imbibed against the cause of God, and 
who remembered the unremitting vigilance with which the 
watched his conduct, and the unceremonious boldness with which 
they reproved his irregularities, had declared that the Presbyte- 
rian religion was not a religion for a gentleman; and, as soon as 
he wasrestored to the throne, thought of giving the Scottish nation 
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@ more stately and ornamental system than they were formerly in- 
clined to receive or profess. This scheme was to be carried into 
effect while the funds necessary to give episcopacy an inviting or 
imposing splendour were for ever withdrawn, and by means of 
agents, who were either notorious for their treachery, or odious for 
their vices and cruelties. Six bishops were consecrated, and sent 
offto Edinburgh in one coach, to graft prelacy upon the Kirk; to 
substitute a regular liturgy tor inspired effusions ; to impose forms 
and ceremonies upon a people who, in the height of their spiri- 
tual fervours, regarded all forms and ceremonies with the bitterest 
scorn, and to destroy the darling equality of presbytery, by elevat- 
ing huge monopolizers of church power and jurisdiction. ‘The 
western counties, where the principles of combustion were collected 
together in greatest quantity, and where indeed they had never 
ceased to burn, were thrown into a flame. 

A drunken council issued a proclamation to enforce an ini- 
quitous act, commanding all who had not received episcopal 
institution to give over preaching, and to leave their aaibe 
immediately; and ordering the troops that lay in the country to 
attend church, and pull them out of their pulpits, if they presumed 
to attempt the execution of their functions. ‘The consequence o 
this proclamation was, that 200 churches were shut up in one day- 
Several counties were thus put under an interdict, and deprived of 
the benefits of religion, unless administered inaprescribed manner ; 
but the measures subsequently taken were more tyrannical than 
this papal enactment. An invitation was sent all over the country, 
like a hue and cry, calling upon all persons to come and fill livings 
in the West. By this species of sacred recruiting, many worthless 
persons came forward to entitlethemselves tothe emoluments, rather 
than to perform the duties of their cures, and displaced those pas- 
tors whose sanctity universally excited reverence ; whose extem 
raneous effusions in prayers and sermons were believed to be the 
effect of inspiration ; whose morose self-denial and rigid habits were 
looked upon as the livery of apostolic piety; who had taught their 
flocks to canvass doctrines, creeds, and the covenant, as well as 
themselves ; and who now added to all their other claims on the 
admiration ofa people whom they had instructed in the merits of 
martyrdom, the courage of resisting authorities and enduring de- 
privation, rather than sacrifice one iota of their principles, or sub- 
mit to the slightest infringement of their spiritual liberty. ‘The new 
incumbents were the very refuse of society, ignorant and vicious, a 
scandal to their order, and the contempt of their congregations; 
forming, by their dissolute lives, their mean dependance upon 
power, and their relaxed discipline, a complete contrast to their 
ejected predecessors. The churches of these dumb dogs, as they 
were called, were deserted; their ministry was trested with ridi- 
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cule, and their persons with insult ; while they, in their turn, 
aggravated the opposition and the contumely which they perso- 
nally endured, into charges of rebellion and treason against the 
state, acting rather as spies or informers for government, than the 
spiritual guides of the people. The military were sent into the 
country at their instigation, and quartered on the inhabitants who 
were their enemies; fines were imposed on those who refused to 
attend their ministrations, and their houses occupied with soldiers 
till the fines were paid. Supported by their strong arm against 


their flocks, they looked upon the soldiers as their only friends and 


otectors, and encouraged them in all their wantonness of inso- 
ence, rapine, and debauchery. Often at the ale-house with the 
officers, and joining them in their licentiousness, they confirmed the 
declarations of the fanatics (as they called the ejected ministers), 
that the object of the government was to establish ungodliness, and 
to destroy every vestige of religion, in order that the bishops and 
men in power might riot with impunity, and without restraint, in 
every excess of vice and tyranny. With so many causes of excite- 
ment, with so many elements of fermentation, tumult and rebellion 


were to be expected. The people, maddened with oppression, flew 


to arms to resist their oppressors ; and their ineffectual revolts were 
made the motives to additional cruelties on the part of their 
rulers, while the fortitude of their victims exalted the zeal of the. 
surviving sufferers. ‘The gibbet and the torture were employed 
in aid of the sword ; and every one of these barbarous executions 
that followed victory, added a martyr to the cause of the cove- 
nant. Thirty-five of that irregular and undisciplined body, 
which was driven by its furious enthusiasm from the burnin 

climate of the West towards Edinburgh, and defeated at Pent- 
land Hills, were carried back to their own counties, and hanged 
up before their own doors, refusing life on condition of renounc- 
ing presbytery, or promising to attend the ministry of their new 
pastors, who stood by and threatened them with eternal damnation 
for their rebellion. Maccail, one of their number, a preacher and 
leader, died under the torture in a rapture of joy, exclaiming, 
* Farewell, sun, moon, and stars; farewell, kindred and friends; 
farewell, world and time; farewell, weak and frail body; welcome, 
eternity; welcome, angels and saints; welcome, Saviour of the 
world ; and welcome, God the judge of all.” Dalziel was a mon- 
ster of brutality, licentiousness, and cruelty. ‘ Having gone with 
his forces to the West,” says Bishop Burnet, “ he acted the 
Muscovite too grossly; he t wanaiele to spit men and to roast 
them; he killed some in cold blood, or rather in hot blood, for 
he was drunk when he ordered one to be hanged, because he 
would not tell where his father was, of whom he was in search. 
When he heard of any one that did not go-to church, he did not 
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trouble himself to set a fine on him, but he sent as many soldiers 
upon him as would eat him up in a night.” 

Such was the state of religious matters in Scotland when the 
tale of Old Mortality begins; such is the scene in which its heroes 
are found; and such are the elements out of which some of its 
chief characters are formed. The episcopal or established clergy 
were almost deserted, except by courtiers or compulsory hearers. 
An indulgence granted by government, and accepted by some of 
the more sober preachers, to serve their former cures as presbyte- 
rians, upon condition of declaiming no more against episcopacy 
or the administration, had deprived them of a considerable por- 
tion of their popularity and of their audience; the great body of 
the people crowded, or were anxious to crowd, to h fi 
conventicles, which by act of parliament were declared reasonable, 
and with regard to the preacher capital; and a licentious soldier 
domineered in every parish and in every village, committing all 
manner of excesses; and, under colour of enforcing religious uni- 
formity, plundered the property and insulted the feelings of the 
people: Setewn from their churches and their homes, that they 
might have an opportunity of worshipping God according to their 
consciences, the most scrupulous and fanatical assembled on 
heights, in fastnesses and morasses, and herded together like gangs 
of banditti or outlaws. ‘The wildness of the scenes which they 
pr the vigils and privations which they were obliged to 
endure, the continued state of exasperation in which they were 
kept by the furious harangues of their preachers, the revolting 
injustice of their enemies, and the misapplication of Scripture 
authority, prepared their minds for violence and blood; and 
when the clashing of the dragoons’ arms, or the sound of warlike 
music, interrupted in their retreats their sermons or pee, 
ing, they refused to disperse without a trial of human strengt 
as well as an appeal to Divine vengeance. | 

The tale ends with the revolution, and thus extends over a 
period of ten years; but all its public, and almost its only interest- 
ing incidents, are confined within the short space of the two 
months that intervened between the murder of Archbishop Sha 
and the battle of Bothwell Bridge. Allusions are made to 
most remarkable transactions and characters of the period; and 
some of them are particularly described, with such a general 
resemblance to the truth of fact as fiction must observe when she 
comes within the sphere of authentic history, but at the same 
time with all the picturesque additions and embellishments 
requisite to produce the effect of novelty, and to communicate that 
intense and sustained interest which belongs to the productions of 
dominant ‘genius and chartered invention. The story (or the 
novelist part of this production), to which the picture of the times 
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and the account of the public struggle are attached, is a matter, 
we think, of very subordinate importance; and, in the present 
instance, is comparatively as uninteresting, and as little thought 
of, as the love-plot in the tragedy of Cato. We have only two 
female personages of any note, a Lady Margaret Bellenden, and 
her grand-daughter, Edith Bellenden, ‘The former “ having an 
unco respect for gentry,” proud of pedigree privilege and the 
baronial rights of 'Tillietudlem Castle, her family mansion, is an 
ultra-royalist for two very important reasons ; first, because she 
had the honour of losing her husband while fighting in the royal 
cause; and secondly, because she had the honour of giving ~ 
tive royalty a breaktast: and she is an episcopalian because she 
dislikes the presbyterian round-heads and republicans, who killed 
her hechbonih and dethroned her sovereign. ‘The latter, possessed 
of course of great beauty and accomplishments, has imbibed the 
political and religious partialities of her relatives in a very diluted 
state, and is really as tender, reasonable, and faithful a person, as if 
she had been formed on the best model of novelist heroines of the 
see day. ‘The struggle which she has to maintain between 
er affection for Morton, who became the leader of the rebels, and 
the loyalty of her principles on the one hand, and the resistance 
which her heart compels her to make to the hand of: Lord Evan- 
dale, a distinguished cavalier, while her gratitude and her reason 
urge the choice on the other, are rendered somewhat interestin 
by the chances and changes of war, rebellion, and revolution ; and 
terminate, as probably might have been anticipated, in a union 
with the former ; but, as we have mentioned above, the din of civil 
war, the agitation of great public interests, and the singular cha- 
racter of the combatants, leave us little leisure or relish for private 
affairs. 
The whole train of events takes place in the neighbourhood 
of Hamilton, and near the castle of Lady Margaret Bellenden. 
A great variety of character presents itself at the threshold of 
the narratiye: the brave, the furious fanatics, whose principles 
forbade submission to any sovereign but one of heir own 
election, and amenable to: their jurisdiction, and who, like the 
church of Rome, deemed no atrocity criminal that was perpe- 
trated for the covenant; the Scripture-quoting walking concord- 
ances of presbytery ; contrasted with the insolent and licentious 
soldiery, living as if they were in an enemy’s country, and 
thus making the country their enemies; the haughty and oyer- 
bearing royalist; the faithful and gallant defender of the throne; 
the professor of religion in iiaable life, puffed up with texts 
and spiritual pride; and the complying compounder of con- 
science in high life for government indulgence: in short, we 
see an age reproduced, and walk among covenanters and caya- 
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Hiers, hearing them speak appropriate language, and seeing them 
perform appropriate actions, uncertain whether the picture be 
derived from memory or fancy. After the murder of the Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews, Balfour of Burley, the chief actor in 
that bloody tragedy, fled to join the covenanters in Clydesdale, 


and is represented as the chief exciter of the disturbances which 
followed. 


The figure and opinions of this gloomy fanatic, who, on his 
way to join the conventicle on the mountains, had received 
shelter from the pursuit of the guards by Morton, who was 
afterwards to join his standard, are represented with great force 
and energy in the following passage. 


“When the last of them had disappeared, young Morton resumed 
his purpose of visiting his guest. Upon entering the place of refuge, 
he found him seated on his humble couch with a pocket-bible open in 
his hand, which he seemed to study with intense meditation. His 
broadsword, which he had unsheathed in the first alarm at the arrival 
of the dragoons, lay naked across his knees, and the little taper that 
stood beside him upon the old chest, which served the purpose of a 
table, threw a partial and imperfect light upon those stern and barsh 
features, in which ferocity was rendered more solemn and dignified by 
a wild cast of tragic enthusiasm. His brow was that of one in whom 
some strong o’er-mastering principle has overwhelmed all other pas- 
sions and feelings, like the swell of a high spring-tide, when the 
usual cliffs and breakers vanish from the eye, and their existence is 
only indicated by tbe chafing foam of the waves that burst and wheel 
over them. He raised his head, after Morton had contemplated him 
for about a minute. | 

“* ¢T perceive,’ said Morton, looking at his sword, ‘ that you 
heard the horsemen ride by; their passage delayed me for some 
minutes.” 

“© ¢I scarcely heeded them,’ said Balfour; ‘ my hour is not ve 
come. That I shall one day fall into their hands, and be honour ay 
associated with the saints whom they have slaughtered, I am full well 
aware. And I would, young man, that the hour were come: it 
should be as welcome to me as ever wedding to bridegroom. But if 
my Master has more work for me on earth, I must not do his labour 
grudgingly.’ 

_ © Eat and refresh yourself,’ said Morton, ‘to-morrow your 
safety requires you should leave this place, in order to gain the hills, 
So soon as you can see to distinguish the track through the morasses.’ 

“‘ *« Young man,’ returned Balfour, ‘ you are already weary of me, 
and would be yet more so, perchance, did you know the task upon 
which I have been lately put. And I wonder not that it should be so, 
for there are times when I am weary of myself. Think you not it isa 
Sore trial for flesh and blood to be called upon to execute the righteous 
judgments of Heaven while we are yet in the body, and retain that 
blinded sense and sympathy for carnal makes our own 
flesh thrill when we strike a gash upon the body of another? And 
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think you, that when some prime tyrant has been removed from his 

lace, that the instruments of his punishment can at all times look 
back on their share in his downfall with firm and unshaken nerves ? 
Must they not sometimes question even the truth of that inspiration 
which they have felt and acted under? Must they not sometimes 
doubt the origin of that strong impulse with which their prayers for 
heavenly direction under difficulties have been inwardly answered and’ 
confirmed, and confuse, in their disturbed apprehensions, the re- 
sponses of Truth itself with some strong delusion of the enemy?’ ” 
(Vol. ii. p. 118—116.) 


- His “ perturbed spirit,” dreaming of his deeds of blood, is 
pourtrayed in the following extract. ; 


‘«‘ Morton entered on tiptoe, for the determined tone and manner, as 
well as the unusual language and sentiments of this singular indi- 
vidual, had struck him with a sensation approaching to awe. Balfour 
was still asleep. A ray of light streamed on his uncurtained couch, 
and shewed to Morton the working of his harsh features, which 
seemed agitated by some strong internal cause of disturbance. He 
had not undressed. Both his arms were above the bed-cover, the 
right hand strongly clenched, and occasionally making that abortive 
attempt to strike which usually attends dreams of violence ; the left 
was extended, and agitated, from time to time, by a movement as if 
ae some one. ‘The perspiration stood on his brow, ‘ like 
bubbles in a late disturbed stream,’ and these marks of emotion were 
accompanied with broken words which escaped from him at intervals 
— Thou art taken, Judas—thou art taken—Cling not tomy knees— 
cling not to my knees—hew him down—a priest? Ay, a priest of Baal 
to be bound and slain, even at the brook Kishon—Fire-arms will not 
prevail against him—Strike—thrust with the cold iron—put him out 
pe a him out of pain, were it but for the sake of his grey 

airs. 

** Much alarmed at the import of these expressions, which seemed 
to burst from him even in sleep with the stern energy accompanying 
the perpetration of some act of violence, Morton shook his guest by 
the shoulder in order to wake him. The first words he uttered were, 
‘*¢ Bear me where ye will, I will avouch the deed.” | 

** His glance around having then fully awakened him, he at once 
assumed all the stern and gloomy composure of his ordinary manner, 
and throwing himself on his knees before speaking to Morton, poured 
forth an ejaculatory prayer for the suffering Church of Scotland, in- 
treating that the blood of her murdered saints and martyrs might be 
precious in the sight of Heaven, and that the shield of the Almighty 
might be spread over the scattered remnant, who, for His name’s 
sake, were abiders in the wilderness. Vengeance—speedy and ample 
vengeance on the oppressors, was the concluding petition of his de- 
votions, which he expressed aloud in strong m8 emphatic language, 


rendered more impressive by the orientalism of Scripture.’ (Vol. ii. 
p. 122—124. 


_ We have an excellent account of the wanton insolence of the 
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soldicrs who came to the house from which this enthusiastic and 
dark-minded assassin had escaped; but we can only find room 
for a specimen of the furious zeal against tests, and canting 
abuse of scriptural language, which were common among the 
covenanting preachers, and descended to the meanest of the 
people. Serjeant Bothwell, who is stated to have been a de- 
scendant of the Karl of Bothwell, having reason to suspect some 
of the family of being ill-affected, or Whigs,* as the were 
commonly called, proposed to administer the oaths, vs an. 
old woman, who had pretended to be deaf to avoid questions, 
could no longer retain her fury. , 


“* Here the ceremony was interrupted by a strife between Cuddie 
and his mother, which, long conducted in whispers, now became 
audible. | 

“« ¢O, whisht, mother, whisht! they’re upon a communing—Oh! 
whisht, and they’ll agree weel e’enow.’ 

«« ¢T will not whisht, Cuddie,’ replied his mother, ‘I will uplift 
my voice and spare not—I will confound the man of sin, even the 
scarlet man, and through my voice shall Mr. Henry be freed from the 
net of the fowler.’ 

‘© ¢ She has her leg ower the harrows now,’ said Cuddie, ‘ stop her 
wha can—I see her cocked up behint a dragoon on her way to the 
Tolbooth.—I find my ain legs tied below a horse’s belly—Ay—she has 
just mustered up her sermon, and there—wi’ that grane—out it 
comes, and we are a’ ruined, horse and foot!’ 

“ ¢ And div ye think to come here,’ said Mause, her withered 
hand shaking in concert with her keen, though wrinkled visage, ani- 
mated by zealous wrath, and emancipated, by the very mention of 
the test, from the restraints of her own prudence and Cuddie’s admo- 
pition—* div ye think to come here, wi’ your soul-killing, saint-se- 


ducing, conscience-confounding oaths, and tests, and bands—your © 


snares, and your traps, and your gins ?—Surely it is in vain that a net 
is spread in the sight of any bird.’ | 

“ «Eh! what, good dame?’ said the soldier, ‘ Here’s a whig 
miracle, egad! the old wife has got both her ears and tongue, and we 
are like to be driven deaf in our turn.—Go to, hold your peace, and 
remember whom you talk to, you old idiot.’ 


* Probably some of our readers may not know the origin of the word Whigs, 
now borne by a party who arrogate so much distinction from the title. Bishop 
Burnet thus states it. “ The south-west counties of Scotland have seldom corn 
enough to serve them round the year, aud the northern parts producing more than 
they need, those in the west come in summer to buy at Leith the stores that come 
from the north, Andfrom a word, Wiggam, used in driving their horses, ail that 
drove were called Whigamores, and shorter, Whigs. Now after the news came 
down of Duke Hamilton’s defeat, the ministers animated their people to rise and 
march to Edinburgh; and they came up marching at the head of their parishes, 
with an unheard of fary, preaching and praying all the way as they came, being 
about 6,000. This was called the Whigamores’ inroad, and after this, all who 
opposed the court came in contempt to be called Whigs. From Scotland the 
Word passed -into England, and has now become one of our unbappy terms of 
distinction,” 
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“ * Whae dol talk to? Eh, sirs, ower weel may the sorrowing 
land ken what ye are. Malignant adherents ye are to the prelates, 
foul props to a feeble and filthy cause, bloody beasts of prey, and 
burdens to the earth.’ 

“© ¢ Upon my soul,’ said Bothwell, astonished as a mastiff-dog 
might be should a hen-partridge fly at him in defence of her young, 
‘ this is the finest language I ever heard! Can’t you give us some 
more of it?’ 

‘* ¢ Gie ye some mair o't?’ said Mause, clearing her voice with a 
preliminary cough, ‘I will take up my testimony against you ance and 
again.—Philistines ye are, and Edomites—leopards are ye, and foxes 
—evening wolves, that gnaw not the bones till the morrow—wicked 
dogs, that compass about the chosen—thrusting kine, and pushing 
bulls of Bashan—piercing serpents ye are, and allied baith in name 
and nature, with the great Red Dragon, Revelations, twalfth chap- 
ter, third and fourth verses” ” (Vol. II, P. 191—193.) 


Morton, from these a being heard in his house, is ap- 
prehended as a prisoner for harbouring the outlaw Balfour, and 
carried along with the party to their commander Graham of 
Claverhouse, who was proceeding against a great conventicle 
in the neighbourhood, where he was defeated, in what is called 
the battle of Loudon Hill, by a congregation led on by the mur- 
derer of the Archbishop. The description of the battle is ex- 
tremely picturesque. ‘To “ the noise of the royal trumpets and 
kettle drums which sounded a bold and warlike flourish of menace 
and defiance that rang along the waste like the shrill summons 
of a destroying angel, the wanderers sent forth in solemn modu- 
lation some verses of a psalm.” 

The wild and fierce effusions of the fanatical preachers who, 
after the victory, raised the song, or rather the sermon, of tri- 


umph, furnish a good specimen of their eloquence, and a good 
sample of their temper and principles, dite both are tin 
with too dark colours. We can only find room for the conga 


quotation from that of a young minister called Macbriar, wi 
which we conclude our extracts. 


‘¢ His natural eloquence was not altogether untainted with the 
coarseness of his sect, and yet, by the influence of a good natural 
taste, it was freed from the grosser and more ludicrous errors of his 
contemporaries; and the language of Scripture, which, in their 
mouths, was sometimes degraded by misapplication, gave, in Mac- 
briar’s exhortation, a rich and solemn effect, like that which is pro- 
duced by the beams of the sun streaming through the storied repre- 
sentation of saints and martyrs on the Gothic window of some ancient 
cathedral. 

_ “ He painted the desolation of the church, during the late period of 
her distresses, in the most affecting colours. He described her, like 
Hagar watching the waning life of her infant amid the fountainless 
desert; like Judah, under her -tree, mourning for the devasta- 
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tion of her temple; like Rachael, weeping for her children and re- 
fusing comfort. But he chiefly rose into rough sublimity when ad- 
dressing the men yet reeking from battle. He called on them to remem- 
ber the great things which God had done for them, and to persevere 
in the career which their victory had opened. 

‘‘ Your garments are dyed—but not with the juice of the wine- 
press; your swords are filled with blood,” he exclaimed, * but not 
with the blood of goats or lambs; the dust of the desert on which ye 
stand is made fat with gore, but not with the blood of bullocks, for 
the Lord hath a sacrifice in Bozrah, and a great slaughter in the land 
of Idumea,. These were not the firstlings of the flock, the small 
cattle of burnt-offerings, whose bodies lie like dung on the ploughed 
field of the husbandman ; this is not the savour of myrrh, of frankin- 
cense, or of sweet herbs, that is steaming in your nostrils; but these 
bloody trunks are the carcases of those that held the bow and the 
lance, who were cruel and would shew no mercy, whose voice roared 
like the sea, who rode upon horses, every man in array as if to battle 
—they are the carcases even of the mighty men of war that came 
against Jacob in the day of his deliverance, and the smoke is that of 
the devouring fires that have consumed them. And those wild hills 
that surround you are not a sanctuary planked with cedar and plated 
with silver; nor are ye ministering priests at the altar, with censers 
and with torches, but ye hold in your hands the sword, and the bow, 
and the weapons of death—And yet verily, I say unto you, that not 
when the ancient Temple was in its first glory was there offered sacri- 
fice more acceptable than that which you have this day presented, 
giving to the slaughter the tyrant and the oppressor, with the rocks 
for your altars, and the sky for your vaulted sanctuary, and your own 
good swords for the instruments of sacrifice. Leave not, therefore, 
the plough in the furrow—turn not back from the path in which you 
have entered, like the famous worthies of old, whom God raised up 
for the glorifying of his name and the deliverance of his afflicted 
people—halt not in the race you are running, lest the latter end 
should be worse than the beginning. Wheretore, set up a standard 
in the land; blow a trumpet upon the mountains; let not the she 
herd tarry by his sheepfold, or the seedsman continue in the ploughed 
field, but make the watch strong, sharpen the arrows, burnish the 
shields, name ye the captains of thousands, and captains of hundreds, 
of fifties, and of tens; call the footmen like the rushing of winds, and 
cause the horsemen to come up like the sound of many waters ; for 
the passages of the destroyers are pone their rods are burned, and 
the face of their men of battle hath “been turned to flight. Heaven 
has been with you, and has broken the bow of the mighty; then let 
every man’s heart be as the heart of the valiant Maccabeus, every man’s 
hand as the hand of the mighty Samson, every man’s sword as that 
of Gideon, which turned not back from the slaughter ; for the banner 
of Reformation is spread abroad on the mountains in its first loveli- 
ness, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. 

“Well is he this day that shall barter his house for a helmet, and 
sell his garment for a sword, and cast in his lot with the children of 
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the Covenant, even to the fulfilling of the promise; and woe, woe 
unto him who, for carnal ends and self-seeking, shall withhold himself 
from the great work; for the curse shall abide with him, even the 
bitter curse of Meroz, because he came not to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty. Up, then, and be doing ; the blood of martyrs, 
reeking upon scaffolds, is crying for vengeance ; the bones of saints, 
which lie whitening in the highways, are pleading for retribution; the 
groans of innocent captives from desolate isles of the sea, and from 
the dungeons of the tyrants’ high places, cry for deliverance ; the 
prayers of persecuted Christians, sheltering themselves in dens and 
deserts from the sword of their persecutors, famished with hunger, 
starving with cold, lacking fire, food, shelter, and cloathing, because 
they serve God rather than man—all are with you, pleading, watch- 
ing, knocking, storming the gates of heaven in your behalf. Heaven 
itself shall fight for you, as the stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera. Then whoso will deserve immortal fame in this world, and 
eternal happiness in that which is to come, let them enter into God’s 
service, and take arles at the hand of his servant,—a_ blessing, 
namely, upon him and his household, and his children, to the ninth 
generation, even the blessing of the promise, for ever and ever! 
Amen.” (Vol. ili. p. 104—110.) 


These passages we have selected, not because we think them 
the best of the tale, but because they are highly characteristic, 
and most easily detached. It is impossible to judge accurately 
of such a work, either by an extract or an abstract, as one of its 
principal merits consists in the bold outline of the state of the 
country and of the age, the fulness of its pictures, and the mode 
of grouping the objects with which they are charged. 

The reader will be amply rewarded for the time he spends in 
perusing the whole. He will be particularly interested in the 
detail of the strange habits and notions of the covenanters, the 
transactions that took place after the battle of Loudon Hill, the 
siege of the Castle of ‘Tillietudlem, the battle of Bothwell Bridge, 
snd the events that followed the defeat of the rebels, together 
with the characters of the formidable and brutal Claverhouse 
of the ardent but reflecting Morton, and the other personages 
who figure in the war. 

If we were disposed to point out the faults of Old Mortality, 
we would say that it has perhaps infused too much absurdity 
and ferocity into the character of the covenanters, and that its 

ictures are too much on the confines of caricature. We think, 
also, that it displays rather too little sensibility to the crimes and 
cruelties of the royalists; and finally, we think that its terngina- 
tion is scarcely on a level with the rest of the work. : 
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Art. X.—A Diary of a Journey into North Wales, in the Year 
1774; by Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Edited, with illustrative 


Notes, by R. Duppa, LL. B, Small 8vo. pp. 226. Jennings. 
London, 1816. 


Tr accident were to throw in our way an old pocket-book con- 
taining sundry useless hints’and observations by a revered author; 
whose reputation could not be increased, and might possibly be 
diminished, by an ill-judged partiality of his friends, what would 
be the part of judicious kindness ? Would it not be to suppress 
the manuscript, and to leave the world content and happy with 
the volumes already in their possession? But supposing, as in 
the case of Dr. Johnson, the public attention was actively ex- 
cited, and the fair fame of the author far above the reach of 
posthumous detraction, might not a point be stretched for once, 
and the unfortunate pocket-book be presented to the gaze of 
rude curiosity with all its imperfections on its head ? ! 

We will suppose this delicate question answered in the affirma- 
tive, and that in consequence every relic of Dr. Johnson, of 
whatever character or description, may. be dragged into the light, 
and nailed to the pillory of public criticism and reprehension. 
We will not ask whether the pages before us were intrinsically 
worth publishing, nor will we pause to inquire what would have 
been the feelings of Dr. Johnson had he witnessed this attempt 
to obtrude him into public day in an undress the most slovenly 
and incomplete. We will consider the question decided. Some- 
body may be benefited by the publication, and Dr. Johnson is 
out of the reach of the consequences. The only remaining con- 
sideration is the best mode and vehicle of publication; and here, 
more than in any other part of the arrangement, we shall see the 
advantage of procuring an enlighted and ingenious editor to con- 
duct the whole affair. 

The manuscript upon which Mr. Duppa has seen fit to em- 
ploy his labours would not, if closely printed, have filled more, 
perhaps, than half a sheet of a common octavo work; so that, 
admitting it to be worth publication, few persons would have 
had the spirit to soar beyond the frail and ignoble vehicle of a 
monthly repository for its insertion. But the editor of a post- 
humous work of Dr. Johnson was not to be daunted by ordinary 
difficulties; nor could he be supposed willing to consign our 
illustrious moralist to the transitory pages of a periodical publi- 
cation. A book—a well-printed, well-margined, bond fide book 
—must absolutely be achieved; and though there was not matter 
for an ordinary sheet, and what there was might be deemed by 
some unfit for publication, yet to have surrendered to. trivial 
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obstacles of this kind was evidently beneath the spirit of an expe- 
rienced editor. 

Let then the proposition be to manufacture a volume of 226 
pages out of the aforesaid materials; and difficult as may appear 
the solution of this interesting problem, we hope with the assist- 
ance of Mr. Duppa to render it quite intelligible to the dullest 
of our readers. In the first place then, it will be expedient to 
dedicate the work to some friend in two pages, to devote three 
leaves to the preface, two to the table of contents, and two toa 
fac-simile of the author’s hand-writing. 

After so hopeful a beginning, future progress will be compa- 
ratively easy, and we may therefore go on calmly to extend the 
given quantity of matter to the requisite dimensions. ‘The way 
in which the concern must be managed is as follows; first pro- 
vide for a margin, which is to surround the meagre page like 
the broad walls of a fortified city in which there are perhaps 
scarcely twenty half-starved inhabitants to be found. You may 
then proceed with a liberal assortment of spaces, and leads, and 
em and en quadrates, and other ingenious mechanical helps and 
devices to all up the page, as besieged soldiers have been known 
to stuff ox-hides with straw to convey an idea to the enemy of 
abundance within. Some people, however, will not be satisfied 
with appearances: it may be necessary therefore to admit éwo or 
three lines of solid text into a page, occasionally more; but the 
number must never exceed ten or twelve at the utmost; especi- 
ally if the subject matter be so intrinsically valuable as that 
which we are about to produce to our readers from the volume 
before us. .As example is better than precept, and as it may 
be instructive to see how far the above-mentioned rules may be 
literally carried into effect, we shall copy verbatim the first eight 
pages of Dr. Johnson’s tour. We do this the more willingly, 
as it will enable our readers to appreciate fully the laudable 
art of manufacturing a book without materials, and give them 
an opportunity of judging how far the original text was worthy of 
the trouble which Mr. Duppa has bestowed upon it. 


Page 1. “ July 5, Tuesday. We left Streatham 11 a.m. Price of 
4 horses 2s.a mile.” Page 2. “ Barnet 1. 40'.p.m. On the road I 
read Tully’s Epistles. At night at Dunstable. To Litchfield, 8% 
miles. To the Swan.” Page 3. “To the Cathedral.” Page 4. 


To Mrs. Porter’s. To Mrs. Asion’s.”? Page 5. * Mr. Green’s. 


Mr. Green’s Museum was much admired, and Mr. Newton’s china.” 
Page 6. “ To Mr. Newton’s. To Mrs. Cobb’s.”’ Page 7. ‘ Dr. 
Darwin’s. I went again to Mrs. Aston’s. She was very sorry to 
part.” Page8. “ Breakfasted at Mr, Garrick’s. Visited Miss Vyse.” 


In this most interesting and edifying manner does the text 
proceed for 149 pages; a victorious proof of what may be effected. 
2 
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by art and judgment in beating out a few grains—we cannot say 
of gold, but of the scoriz and ashes of that metal, into a surface 
capable of covering by patches a considerable portion of a small 
octavo volume. ‘The mind is not confused as in many other 
— a breathless rapidity of narration, or the eye by that 
crowded typography which allows no repose to the reader. 


On the contrary between page and page, and line and lines 
there is ample room for reflection and rumination, as well as 


for recording in the margin such remarks as the narrative ma 
appear to suggest. For example, on looking back we find the 
third page occupied with those most important and isolated 
words * THE CaTHEDRAL,” standing prominently and alone 
like Stone-Henge in the midst of a barren plain. Now to many 
readers this will look like a waste of paper and of money; 
but when rightly considered we shall see that much instructiony 
both graphical and moral, is to be derived from the circum4 
stance. It is printing like a painter and philosopher; for who 
but beholds in imagination, while he contemplates Mr. Duppa’s 
page, this venerable cathedral reposing in unincumbered majesty 
in the midst of its spacious close, the eye expatiating upon @ 
wide hot-pressed margin of paper, converted by the silent power 
of fancy into trim gravel-walks and avenues of stately elms. It 
would have been a lamentable want of taste in the admirer of 
Raphael and M. Angelo to have choked up the view of Litch- 
field Cathedral with minor edifices. He has therefore, like a 
judicious designer, devoted a whole page, for the sake doubtless 
of picturesque effect, to this simple object ; and we must do him 
the jstice to add, that “ The Cathedral” bursts upon the eye 
in the printed page with a prominence and relief which we 
could wish were more constantly imitated in the erection of real 
stone and mortar edifices, ay of the finest of which, not ex- 
cepting some of our Cathedrals themselves, are almost lost to 
the artist and the man of taste by the circumjacent buildings, 
We have now seen with what excellent effect a few lines of 
letter press may be judiciously expanded, as in the work before 
us, over eight pages of superfine paper; and we shall, therefore, 
proceed to the further solution of our problem, the difficulties of 
which are by no means yet surmounted. It might chance that 
some captious reader, though delighted with the ingenuity of the 
project, might nevertheless think that in some of the before-cited 
pages it had been acted upon with rather too much spirit; and 
might, therefore, suggest the propriety of adding a few notes by 
way of ekeing out a decent quantity of type. Such an expe- 
dient would not be lost upon an editor of genius, and he would 
in consequence open the narratives of Boswell and Piozzi, to 
find due matter for his purpose. Thus the mention of Strea- 
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tham (p. 1.) affords an admirable opportunity of telling the 
world where it lies and who lived there, while the succeeding 
pages furnish a natural apology for quotations to inform us 
who was Mrs. Porter, who was Mrs. Aston, who were Messrs. 
Green, Newton, Cobb, Darwin, Garrick, Vyse, &c. It may be 
fastidiously said that these notes are neither instructive nor en-: 
tertaining, being only dry dates and names connected with 
persons either well-known or not worth knowing; and further it 
may be objected that the narratives of Dr. Johnson, by Boswell, 
Hawkins, and Mrs. 'Thrale, are so easily accessible as to furnish no 
fair apology for long quotations from them; but even admitting 
these drawbacks, the notes have still the merit of filling up a few 
interstices of letter press, and relieving the solitary appearance 
which ‘ the cathedral” might otherwise have presented. 

_ So far all is well, yet still it appears that after all these strenu- 
ous efforts the expansive powers of the manuscript, aided by all 
the favourable circumstances above-mentioned, would fall rather 
short of 150 pages, and the proposal, as we have seen, was to 
achieve no less than 226. But, as Virgil informed us long ago, 
that those can conquer who think they can conquer, nothing 
more is requisite than a little intrepidity to surmount even this 
obstacle. Suppose then, as not one syllable of the manuscript of 
the tour remains; we proceed to seventeen miscellaneous, ‘* Obser- 
vations and Remarks” of Dr. Johnson’s, which may be made by 

management to occupy about seven subsidiary pages. ‘These 
ittle strokes indicate a master, and render a volume doubly inte-. 
resting to the scientific reader. 

- Having thus advanced manfully through dedication, proface, 
contents, fac-simile, text, notes, and miscellanies, we arrive at the 
novel and interesting expedient of thirty-two pages of ** Appen- 
dix,” which must consist of quotations, as follows; viz. Miss 
Seward’s description of Luc ; seaman four pages; Dr. Taylor, 
a pages; Mr. Whateley’s Delineation of Dovedale, five pages, 
c. &c. 

' ‘The next resource was a master-piece of genius, and will at once 
astonish and delight the expecting reader. ‘The process is as fol- 
lows: Dr. Johnson writes a tour; a tour supposes post-horses, and 
post-horses naturally suggest the idea of post-roads. ‘These pre- 
mises duly considered, the whole plan flashes as irresistibly on the 
mind of a man of genius, as the doctrine of gravitation did upon 
that of Sir Isaac Newton when he saw an apple falling from a tree. 
Who can tell, doubtless thought our Editor, but some enthu- 
silastic admirer of Dr. Johnson might choose to travel in, at 
least in imagination, this celebrated .** Tour to North Wa ¥ 

and where can be the necessity of purchasing Carey’s book of 
post-roads, when he has paid nine shillings for Johnson’s peram- 
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bulation already. ‘The propriety of this reasoning is evident to 
the most ordinary capacity; or, at all events, the following note 
of Mr. Duppa will tend to render it so. 


“ That this work may be rendered more usefil, the Editor has sub- 
joined an Itinerary, to show in one view the relative distances of the 


places mentioned in the Diary, which will assist the Reader, and be of 
use to the Tourist.” 


Having thus magnanimously resolved upon an Itinerary, the 
hot-pressed page must be ruled with cjoiiit lines exactly in the 
manner of an ordinary * Post-chaise Companion.” After this 
effort of literary skill, two things only remain to be accomplished ; 
namely, the already-mentioned “ ‘Table of Contents” at the 
beginning, and a copious * Index” of fourteen pages at the 
end. We are aware that our readers will here exclaim that if 
the whole volume be such ‘as we have described, and such as the 
first eight pages already quoted would appear to indicate, there 
can be no need of an Index or Table rr Contents at all, and 
much less for references more copious than the original manus- 
cript itself. We pity those who reason in this contracted way, 
and shall proceed with our exposition of this editor’s creative 
ability. 

‘3 3 avoid unfairness we shall begin with the very first page, 
half of which is occupied with that interesting remark, “ We 
left Streatham 11. a.m.” ‘The text is apparently simple, and 
one might suppose would have furnished no occasion for note or 
comment; the full merits therefore of the plan pursued in this 
volume can be seen only by a proper juxta-position of the various 
places in which “Streatham” is produced. First, then, this 
important proper name takes its main position in the text; but 
it again meets the eye in the margin; and figures away a third 
time, with great splendour, in a note at the bottom of the page. 
In order however to prevent the possibility of forgetting so signi- 
ficant a place, being the point at which this memorable expedi- 
tion commenced, Streatham announces itself in the Table of 
Contents; and stands a fifth time conspicuous in the Index at the 
end. So much for, “ We left Streatham.” 

The remaining half of the first page consists, as we have 
already seen, of the entertaining fact, “ Price of four horses 2s. a 
inile,” which of course furnishes a proper subject for the Index, 
as follows, “* Post-horses, the price of four, per mile, in 1774.” 
Thus this instructive Index, fourteen pages, is not only in» 
most cases a complete duplicate of the text; but has often the 
merit of surpassing it inthe number of words and extent of in- 
formation, Our Editor had probably in his mind the story of 


the sailor on short allowance, who looked at his last dry biscuit : 
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through a multiplying glass, in order to persuade himself and his 
friends that he was in possession of a respectable supply. 

The merits of the second page, both in the intrinsic value of 
the text, and the felicities of illustration, fully equal those of the 
first. The first line, as already quoted, consists of the word 
“ Barnet,” which every school-boy would thus immediately know 
was a substantive by its characteristic property of standing alone. 
Barnet therefore is sounded in the text; Barnet is echoed in the 
margin; Barnet is re-echoed in the index; and Barnet is rever- 
berated in the Table of Contents. Had it been but a few miles 
further on the road to Wales, it would also have had the 
honour of a place in the Itinerary. 

The next passage (we quote regularly to prevent the suspicion 
of is as follows; On the road I read Tully’s Epistles.” 
Index, “ Tully’s Epistles, read by Dr. Johnson on his journey 
to Llewenney.” ‘ihe same process is continued to ‘* Litchfield,” 
&c., till we come to the fourth page which is peculiarly in- 
teresting, and runs as follows; “ To Mrs. Porter’s. To Mrs. 
Aston’s!!” ‘These two prolific ladies thus majestically fill a 
whole page of the text; but, not content with this, they aspire 
to the super-added dignity of two notices in the Table of Con- 
tents, two respectable notes in the body of the work, with two 
long articles in the Appendix, as before rehearsed, and two re- 
ferences in the Index, to which are added two references to the 
notes. 

In this manner the work proceeds throughout, though not 
always * passibus equis;” oak so beautifully do the text and 
index correspond, that 


Word nods to word, each sentence has a brother, 
One half the volume just reflects the other, 


an expedient of excellent use in impressing upon a sluggish 
memory those curious facts and illustrations with which the work 
abounds. We see the same image beautifully reflected from 
mirror to mirror, after the excellent plan of Turner’s Latin Ex- 
ercises; eg0 amo le—tu amaris a me:—Guti@ cavent lapides— 
lapides cavenlur a guitis. By way of magnifying still more the 

itor’s skill, it should be observed that the illustrations do not 
always take their leap from the text; but sometimes a note is 
elegantly and judiciously surmounted upon a note. Thus, Dr. 
Johnson happened to make a cursory remark upon Mr. Middle- 
ton’s dinner; this gives occasion to a long quotation from Bos- 
well; Boswell’s note leads the way to an article in the appendix 
from Mrs. Thrale; and the whole is concluded with this savory 
reference in the index :-—* Cookery, dilated upon by Dr. Johnson; 
—what Dr. Johnson was fond of.” 
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In this manner are broken sentences, hints, shreds, patches, 
the mutilated legs and wings of ideas, brought forward un- 
der the venerable name of Dr. Johnson, to produce an equi- 
valent for nine * splendid shillings.” If Johnson called a false 
copy of one of his letters an adumbration, what would he have 
said to these adumbrations of an adumbration? It is thus that 
Mr. Duppa has avoided the application of his own introductory 
remark, that ‘* to publish whatever has fallen from the pen of 
a celebrated author has been reckoned among the vices of the 
time.” 

We have endeavoured to do justice to Mr. Duppa’s merit in 
giving this fragment of the great Colossus; we are therefore not 
to be blamed if, after all that we have written, our readers 
should pertinaciously reason as follows, There were but two 
cases which would justify the publication of Dr. Johnson's 
Adversaria in a form like the present; a form in which they will 
be handed over the world and down to posterity.- One, of these 
cases would have existed, if there had really been a dearth of 
intelligence relative to this extraordinary man; but after all the 
volumes which have been written respecting him there could be 
no valid plea of this description. His journeys, his: modes of 
life, his habits of composition, and his most cursory remarks, 
have been faithfully and minutely—often too faithfully and too 
minutely—transcribed and published; his privacies have been 
violated, and every means devised to satiate the public curiosity, 
The only other circumstance, which would have authorized 
the publication of these unfinished notes of his Tour in a hand- 
some volume, would have been the existence of a finished volume 
afterwards published by himself on the subject. In this case the 
world might have felt a gratification in contrasting the per- 
fect page with the imperfect note-book, the magnificent fa- 
bric with the slight and indistinct sketch. But even, to 
gratify this natural curiosity, materials are not wanting in the 
pages of Boswell, Hawkins, and other biographers. Their 
minute industry has preserved many fragments, from which 
we may see the gradations of Johnson’s mind, and his habits 
of literary labour, from the first slight hint to a finished Ram- 
bler. If no other portrait had been in existence we should 
have been glad of the rough and incorrect sketch now before us; 
but where so many aed Eianaanes were to be procured, what 
need was there for the addition of a bad one? 

All this may be very true; but it shall not induce us to retract 
our admiration of Mr. Duppa’s skill in the arcana of intellectual 
economy, and the mystery of book-making. We must not, 
however, give to partiality what belongs to justice. The plain 
truth is, the author Be: supplied a little help, and the fol- 
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lonting passage will show that the editor has not made his Venus 
entirely out of the froth of the sea, or manufactured his ivory 
without a little fragment of the elephant’s tooth. 


“© We saw Hawkestone, the seat of Sir Rowland Hill, and were 
conducted by Miss Hill over a large tract of rocks and woods; a region 
abounding with striking scenes and terrific grandeur. We were 
always on the brink of aprecipice, or at the foot of a lofty rock; but 
the steeps were seldom naked: in many places, oaks of uncommon 
magnitude shot up from the crannies of stone; and where there were 
no trees, there were underwoods and bushes. 

‘“‘ Round the rocks is a narrow path cut upon the stone, which is 
very frequently hewn into steps; but art has proceeded no further than 
to make the succession of wonders safely accessible. The whole — 
circuit is somewhat laborious ; it is terminated by a grotto cut in the 
rock to a great extent, with many windings, and supported by pillars, 
not hewn into regularity, but such as imitate the spots of nature, by 
asperities and protuberances. 

‘« The place is without any dampness, and would afford an habitation 
not uncomfortable. There were from space to space seats cut out in 
the rock. Though it wants water, it excels Dovedale by the extent of 
its prospects, the awfulness of its shades, the horrors of its precipices, 
the verdure of its hollows, and the loftiness of its rocks: the ideas 
which it forces upon the mind are, the sublime, the dreadful, and the 
vast. Above is inaccessible altitude, below is horrible profundity, 
But it excels the garden of Ilam only in extent. A 

‘¢ Tlam has grandeur tempered with softness; the walker congratu- 
lates his own arrival at the place, and is grieved to think he must ever 
leave it. As he looks up to the rocks, his thoughts are elevated ; as 
he turns his eyes on the valleys, he is composed and soothed. 

‘“* He that mounts the precipices at Hawkestone, wonders how he 
came thither, and doubts how he shall return. His walk is an ad- 
venture, and his departure an escape. He has not the tranquillity, 
but the horrors, of solitude; a kind of turbulent pleasure, between 
fright and admiration. eo | 4 

lam is the fit abode of pastoral virtue, and might properly diffuse 
its shades over nymphs and swains. Hawkestone can have no fitter 
inhabitants than giants of mighty bone and bold emprise; men of law- 
less courage and heroic violence. Hawkestone should be described 
by Milton, and Ilam by Parnel.” (P. 38—43.) 


Mr. ee will pardon us if we dismiss him with an assur- 
ance that this is the only occasion on which we shall spare his 
time and talents to such an employment as that which has given 
birth to this publication. 
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Art. XI.—Statements respecting the East India College, with an 
Appeal to Facts, in Refutation of the Charges lately brought 
against it, in the Court of Proprietors. By the Rev. 'T. R. Mal- 
thus, Professor of History and Political Economy in the East 
India College, Hertfordshire. 8vo. pp.105. Murray. Lon- 
don, 1817. 


Tne attention of the public has recently been directed, in a very 
pointed manner, to the subject which is here discussed by Mr. 
Malthus, We have perused, not without surprise, the state- 
ments made in the Bast India Court of Proprietors, and the 
comments which have been inserted in some of the daily 
papers. It is a good and approved rule to hear both sides of 
a, question, and we readily embrace the opportunity afforded us by 
the pamphlet iin btiniked at the head of this article, to bring the 
case distinctly before our readers. 'To those who are disposed to 
form their judgment of the East India College from the warm and 
unqualified assertions which have lately been advanced, the ques- 
tion would seem to admit of a very simple and easy solution. If 
it be true that, after every experiment which the nature of a col- 
legiate establishment will: admit, the East India Seminary, con- 
trary to all analogy and to uniform experience in every other 
institution for the eacilition of youth, be remarkable only for pro- 
fligacy and disorder, for neglect in the governors and insolence 
in the governed; if it be justly represented as the pest of the 
neighbourhood, and the ete of the country, where is the 
individual who would plead for its continuance? And if it be 
further true that the young men who proceed to India have: no 
need of other instruction than such as may qualify them ‘*’to 
weigh tea, count bales, and measure muslins;” what need is 
there, we would ask, of a liberal education at all? The elements 
ef common arithmetic, and a’ siiattering of the oriental lan- 
guages, must in all reason be a sufficient qualification for the 
uties of the East; and the happiness of 60,000,000 of our fellow 
subjects may safely be trusted to the discretion of those, whom 
the aristocratical maxims of European policy would consign to 
the traffic cf the counter or the business of the warehouse. 
_ In the views and statements which have been adopted by the 
persons to whom we now allude, Mr. Malthus declares that he 
can. by no means concur; he believes their notions of policy to 
be erroneous, and to the best of his knowledge maintains their 
accusations to be unfounded. It has not been our good fortune 
always to coincide in opinion with the Author of the Essay on 
Population; but we readily acknowledge that he comes forward 
with the authority of a name, than which few are more respected , 
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and that his situation at the College gives him a strong title 
to be heard. It has indeed been affirmed that the pamphlet 
before us is full of misrepresentations, but we have hitherto 
seen no attempt to prove the truth of the charge. Of the 
seven sections into which the work is divided, the first five bear 

nerally upon the question; and, with regard to these, every 
intelligent person in the kingdom is as well qualified to judge as 
any member of the Honourable Company. They appeal plainly to 
the good sense of the reader, and unless the quotations be false, 
we really cannot see on what principle the charge of misrepre- 
sentation can be made out in reference to these sections, even 
with the shadow of probability. The two last sections relate 
more immediately to the state of the College: for the truth of 
these statements the character of Mr. Malthus stands pledged, so 
far as he has the means of information; the facts which he men- 
tions are few, and every director of the court must of his own 
knowlege be competent to decide upon their correctness or inac- 
curacy ;—if true, they are perfectly conclusive, 


- “ The whole subject,’? Mr. Malthus observes, ‘ may, perhaps, be 
advantageously resolved into the following questions ; and the answers 
to them are intended to furnish some materials for the determination 
of the important points to which they refer, | 

‘* 1. What are the qualifications at present necessary for the civil 
service of the East India Company, in the administration of their Indian 
territories? 

**2, Has any deficiency in those qualifications Seen actually expe- 
rienced in such a degree as to be injurious to the service in India? 

3. In order to secure the qualifications required for the service of 
the Company, is an appropriate establishment necessary ?—and should 
it be of the nature of a school, or a college? , 

“4, Should such an establishment be in England or in India? or 
should there be an establishment in both countries? _ 

“* 5. Does it appear that the college actually established in Hert- 
fordshire is upon a plan calculated to supply that part of the appro- 
poe education of the civil servants of the Company which ought to 
completed in Europe? 

** 6. Are the disturbances which have taken place in the East India 
College to be attributed to any radical and necessary evils inherent in 
its constitution and discipline; or to adventitious and temporary 
causes, which are likely to be removed ? , 

“7. Are the more general charges which have lately been brought 
against the college in the Court of Proprietors founded in truth? or 
. 3,3) capable of a distinct refutation, by an appeal to facts?” 


In answer to the first inquiry concerning the qualificas 


tions necessary for the civil servants of the Company, we are 


referred to the ‘* Minute of Council ” of the Marquis Wellesley, 
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dated Aug. 18, 1800. It would be difficult to point out an 


individual better qualified to speak on this subject; and there is 
none to whose judgment the British public will, on such a 

uestion, more ily defer. The whole passage, as cited by 
Mr. Malthus, bears so directly upon the argument, that we cannot 
deny ourselves the satisfaction of adducing the opinions of that 
eminent statesman in his own language. 


« ¢ The British ions in India now constitute one of the most 
extensive and populous empires in the world. The immediate admi- 
nistration of the government of the various provinces and nations com- 
posing this empire is principally confided to European civil servants of 
the East-India Company. Those provinces, namely, Bengal, Behar, 
Orissa, and Benares; the Company’s Jaghire in the Carnatic, the 
Northern Circars, the Baramhal, — other districts ceded by the peace 
of Seringapatam in 1792, which are under the more immediate and 
direct administration of the civil servants of the Company, are acknow- 
ledged to form the most opulent and flourishing part of India; in . 
which property, life, civil order, and religious liberty, are more secure, 
and the people enjoy a larger portion of the benefits of good - 
ment, than in any other country in this quarter of the globe. The duty 
and policy of the British government in India require that the system 
of confiding the immediate exercise of every branch and department 
of the civil government to Europeans educated in its own service, and 
subject to its own direct controul, should be diffused as widely as possi- 
ble ; as well with a view to the stability of our own interests, as to the 
happiness and welfare of our native subjects. This principle formed 
the basis of the wise and benevolent system introduced by Lord Corn- 
wallis, for the improvement of the internal government of the provinces 
immediately subject to the presidency of Bengal. a 

“««In proportion to the extension of this beneficial system, the duties 
of the European civil servants of the East India Company are become 
of greater magnitude and importance. The denominations of writer, 

factor and merchant, by which the several classes of the civil service 
are still distinguished, are now utterly inapplicable to the nature and 
extent of the duties discharged and of the occupations pursued by the 
civil servants of the Company. . 

“‘ «To dispense justice to millions of people of various languages, man- 
ners, usages, and religions; to administer a vast and complicated 
system of revenue, through districts equal in extent to some of the 
most considerable kingdoms in Europe ; to maintain civil order in one 
of the most populous and litigious regions in the world; these are now 
the duties of the larger portion of the civil servants of the Company. 
The senior merchants, composing the Courts of Circuit and Appeal 
under the presidency of Bengal, exercise in each of these courts @ 
jurisdiction of greater local extent, applicable to a larger population, 
and occupied in the determination of causes infinitely more intricate 
and numerous, than that of any regularly constituted courts of justice 
in any part of Europe. The senior or junior merchants employed in 
the several magistracies and Zillah courts, the writers or factors filling 
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the stations of registers and assistants to the several courts and magis-, 
trates, exercise, in different degrees, functions ofa nature either purely 
judicial, or intimately connected with the administration of the police, 
and with the maintenance of the peace and good order of their respec- 
tive districts. Commercial and mercantile knowledge is not only 
unnecessary throughout every branch of the judicial department ; but 
those civil servants, who are invested with the powers of magistracy, or 
attached to the judicial department in any ministerial capacity, although 
bearing the denomination of merchants, factors, or writers, are bound 
by law, and by the solemn obligation of an oath, to abstain from every 
commercial and mercantile pursuit. The mercantile title which they 
bear not only affords no description of their duty, but is entirely at 
variance with it. 

‘“« ¢ The pleadings in the several courts, and all important judicial 
transactions, are conducted in the native languages. The law which 
the Company’s judges are bound to administer throughout the country. 
is not the law of England, but that law to which the natives had been 
long accustomed under their former sovereigns, tempered and miti- 

ated by the voluminous regulations of the Governor-General in 
Lenni, as well as by the general spirit of the British constitution, 

‘«* These observations are sufficient to prove, that nomore arduous or 
complicated duties of magistracy exist in the world, no qualtzfications 
more various or comprehensive can be imagined, than those which are 
required from every British subject who enters the seat of judgment 
within the limits of the Company’s empire in India. . 

*«* To the administration of revenue many of the preceding observa- 
tions will apply with equal force. The merchants, factors, and writers, 
employed in this department, also, are bound to abjure the mercantile 
denomination appropriated to their respective classes in the Company’s 
service; nor is it possible for a collector of the revenue, or for any. 
civil servant employed under him, to discharge his duty with common 
justice either to the state or to the people, unless he shall be conver- 
sant in the language, manners, and usages of the country, and in the 
— principles of the law, as administered in their courts of justice. 

n addition to the ordinary judicial and executive functions of the 
judges, magistrates, and collectors, the judges and magistrates occa- 
sionally act in the capacity of governors of their respective districts, 
employing military, and exercising other extensive powers. The 
judges, magistrates, and collectors, are also respectively required by 
law to propose, from time to time, to the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil, such amendments of the existing laws, or such new laws, as may 
appear to them to be necessary to the welfare and good government 
of their respective districts. In this view the civil servants employed 
in the departments of judicature and revenue constitute a species of 
subordinate legislative council to the Governor-General in Council, and 
also achannel of communication by which the government ought to be 
enabled, at all times, to ascertain the wants and wishes of the people. 
The remarks applied to these two main branches of the civil service, 
viz. those of Judicature and Revenue, are at least equally forcible in 


their application to those branches which may be described under the 
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eral terms of political and financial de rtments, comprehendin 
office of Chief Secretary, the various in the Secretary's 
office, in the Treasury, and in the office of Accountant-General ; toge- 
ther with all public officers employed in conducting the current busi- 
ness at the seat of government. To these must be added the diplomatic 
branch, including the several residencies at the courts of our depen- 
dent and tributary princes, or other native powers of India, 

«Tt is certainly desirable that all these stations should be filled by 
the civil servants of the Company ; it is equally evident that qualifica- 
tions are required in each of these stations, either wholly foreign to 
commercial habits, or far exceeding the limits of a commercial edu- 
cation.’ 

‘ Even that department of the empire, which is denominated exclu- 
sively commercial, requires knowledge and habits different in a consi- 
derable degree from those which form the mercantile character in 
Europe. Nor can the Company’s investment ever be conducted with 
the greatest possible advantage and honour to themselves, or with 
adequate justice to their subjects, unless their commercial agents shall 
possess many of the qualifications of statesmen enumerated in the 
preceding observations. The manufacturers, and other’ industrious 
classes, whose productive labour is the source of the investment, bear 
so great a proportion to the total population of the Company’s domi- 
nions, that the general happiness and prosperity of the country must 
essentially depend on the conduct of the commercial servants employed 
in providing the investment. Their conduct cannot be answerable to 
such a charge, unless they be conversant in the native languages, and 
in the customs and usages of the people, as well as in the laws by which 
the country is governed. The peace, order, and welfare of whole 
provinces may be materially affected by the malversations, or even by 
the ignorance and errors of a commercial resident, whose management 
touches the dearest and most valuable interests, and enters into the 
domestic concerns of numerous bodies of people, active and acute from 
habitual industry, and jealous of any act of power injurious to their 
properties, or contrary to their prejudices and customs. 

_¢The civil servants of the East India Company, therefore, 
can no longer be considered as the agents of a commercial concern: 
they are, in fact, the ministers and officers of a powerful sovereign : 
they must now be viewed in that marge with a reference not to their 
nominal, but to theirreal occupations. They are required to discharge 
the functions of magistrates, judges, ambassadors, and governors of 
provinces, in all the complicated and extensive relations of those sacred 
trusts and exalted stations, and under peculiar circumstances, which’ 
greatly enhance the solemnity of every public obligation, and the 

ifficulty of every public a Their duties are those of statesmen 
in every other part of the world ; with noother characteristic differences 
than the obstacles opposed by an unfavourable climate, a foreign lan- 
guage, the peculiar usages and laws of India, and the manners of its 

inhabitants.’ (P. 4—11.) 


It must be confessed that Mr. Malthus has stationed himself 
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‘ in this instance behind t authority; but the inquiry will na- 
/ turally be made, eeaineaveine inconvenience has been felt from 
ry the want of the qualifications described oe noble Marquis? 
r Has not our power in the East, it may be said, been gradually, 


" enl and consolidated ? Has not India for many years con- 
i tinued to improve under our care, and enjoyed the blessings of 
great and increasing prosperity? And can it be necessary then 
f to provide by some new and extraordi mode for the instruc- 
4 tion of those who are destined to fill the ts which, under 
ij the old system, have been so well filled already? , 
\ In ~ to these and similar questions, we are again referred 
i to the uis Wellesley’s very excellent Minute of Council. 
ig It appears to us to throw so much light upon the subject, and to 
e be in all its parts so clear and convincing, that it cannot be too 
_ — generally known. We shall, therefore, make no apology for 
another copious extract. 


Pe *¢ « It may be useful in this place to review the course in which the 
hi. junior civil servants of the East India Company now enter upon the 
it important duties of their respective stations; to consider to what 
degree they now possess or can attain any means of qualifying them- 
af selves sufficiently for those stations; and to examine whether the great . 
body of the civil servants at any of the presidencies can now be 
| deemed competent to discharge their arduous and comprehensive. 
i trusts in a manner correspondent to the interests and honour of the 
British name in India, or *to the prosperity and happiness of our 

| native subjects, 
ct “ «The age at which the writers usually arrive in India is from 
d sixteen to eighteen. Their parents and friends. in England, from a 
A, variety of considerations, are naturally desirous not only to accele- 
" rate the appointment at home, but to dispatch the young men to 
India at the earliest possible period. Some of these young men have 
been educated with an express view to the civil service in India on 
principles utterly erroneous, and inapplicable to its actual condition. 
Conformably to this error, they have received a limited education, 
confined principally to commercial knowledge, and in no degree ex-. 
tended to those liberal studies which constitute the basis of education 
at public schools in England, Even this limited course of study is 
in at the early period of fifteen or seventeen years. 

** «It would be superflous to enter into any argument to demons+ 
trate the absolute insufficiency of this class of young men to execute 
the duties of any station whatever in the civil service of the Company, 
beyond the menial, laborious, unwholesome duty of a mere copying- 
clerk, Those who have received the benefits of a better education 
have the misfortune to find the course of their studies prematurely 
interrupted at the critical period when its utility is first felt, and bes 
fore they have been enabled to secure the fruits of early application. 

** * On the arrival of the writers in India, they are either stationed 


in the interior of the country, or employed im some office in the pre- 
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sidency. If stationed in the interior of the country, they are placed 
in situations which require a knowledge of the language and customs 
of the natives; or of the regulations and laws; or of the general 
principles of jurisprudence ; or of the details of the established system 
of revenue; or of the nature of the Company’s investment; or of 
many of these branches of information combined. In: all these 
branches of knowledge the young writers are totally uninformed, and 
they are consequently totally unequal to their prescribed duties. In 
some. cases their superior in office, experiencing no benefit from their 
services, leaves them em ma se In this state many devote their 
time to those luxuries and enjoyments which their situation enables 
them to command, without making any effort to qualify themselves 
for the important stations to which they are destined. y remain 
sunk in indolence, until; from their station in the service, they 
succeed to offices of high public trust. 

«* « Positive incapacity is the necessary result of these pernicious 
habits of inaction; the principles of public integrity are endangered, 
and the successful administration of the whole government ex 
to hazard. This has been the unhappy course of many, who have 
conceived an a on in provincial stations against business to. 
which they have found themselves unequal, and who have been aban- 
doned to the effects of despondency and sloth? — | 

“‘ The Marquis goes on to say, that ‘ even the young men whose 
dispositions are the most promising, if stationed in the interior of the 
country, at an early period after their arrival in India, labour under 
such disadvantages, that they can scarcely establish those foundations 
of useful knowledge indispensably necessary to enable them afterwards | 
to execute the duties of important stations with ability and credit. 
And that, with regard to the young men attached to the offices of the 
presidency, the most assiduous of them, being occupied in the close 
and laborious application to the hourly business of transcribing papers, 
are seldom able to make advances in any other branch of knowledge, 
and at the close of two or three years they have generally lost the 
fruits of their European studies, without having gained any useful 
knowledge of Asiatic literature or business; while those, whose dispo- 
sitions lead them to idleness and dissipation, coi greater tempta- 
tions to indulgence and extravagance in the presidency than in the 
provinces, fall into courses which destroy their health and fortunes; 
and some of them succeeding in the ordinary progress of the service 
to employments, their incapacity or misconduct becomes conspicuous 
to the natives, disgraceful to themselves, and injurious to the state.’ 

_  * Under all these early disadvantages,’ the Marquis says, * it is 
highly creditable to the individual characters of the civil servants of 
the East India Company, that so many instances have occurred in 
various branches and departments of the civil service, at all the pre- 
sidencies, of persons m7 have discharged their public duties: with’ 
considerable respect and honour. 

“ ¢ It has been justly observed, that all the merits of the civil ser- 
vants are to be ascribed to their own character, talents, and exertions ; 
while their defects must be imputed to the constitution and practice 
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of the service, which have not been accommodated to the progressive 
changes of our situation in India, and have not kept pace with the 
growth. of this,empire, or with the increasing extent and importance 
of the functions and duties of civil servants. — 

“ ¢ The study and acquisition of the languages have, however, been 
extended. in, Bengal, and the general knowledge’ aud qualifications of 
the civil servants have been improved. The proportion of the civil 
servants in Bengal who have made a considerable progress towards the 
attainment of the qualifications requisite in their several stations ap- 
pears great, and even astonishing, when viewed with regard to the 
early disadvantages, embarrassments, and defects of the civil service, 
But this proportion will appear very different when compared with the 
exigencies of the state, with the magnitude of these provinces, and 
with the total number of the civil servants which must supply the suc- 
cession to the great offices of the government. 

« © It must be admitted that the great body of the civil servants in 
Bengal is not at present sufficiently qualified to discharge the duties of 
the several arduous stations in the administration of this empire ; and 
that it is particularly deficient in the judicial, fiscal, financial, and 
political branches of the government. 

© © The state of the civil services of Madras and Bombay is still 
more defective than that of Bengal.’ ”” (P. 12—17.) 


_ At the period, when this Minute of Council was penned, no 
College existed either at Calcutta or in England. And it is well 
known that the evil complained of by Lord Wellesley was ex- 
perienced also by Lord Cornwallis. Such was the difficulty at 
that time of filling with proper persons the important offices of 
the state, that many of the older civil servants were passed over, 
and in some cases it was impossible to find the requisite qualifi- 
cations. | 

In addition to the testimony already given, Mr. Malthus cites 
the speech of Mr. Edmonstone delivered at the College of Cal- 
cutta in 1815. As we think it important for a just view of the 
subject to notice especially the opinions of enlightened persons 
resident in India, we shall state also the sentiments of that 
gentleman in his own words. 


*« « When we contemplate,’ he says, ‘ our situation in this country ; 
when we reflect that we are governing a population of many millions, 
to whom our language is unknown; whose religion, habits, manners, 
usages and prejudices, wholly differ from our own; no argument 
would seem requisite to prove that the diffusion of the benefits and 
blessings of a British administration among these our subjects must 
essentially depend on the degree in which the power of communi- 
cation with the natives of India is possessed by the public officers 
employed in the various branches of this great and complicated govern- 
ment. Splendid as has been the career of our dominion, prosperous 
as has been the conduct of our internal concerns, who will allege that 


no advantages have been lost, no evils have been incurred, which & 
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skilful use of the powers of language might not have secured and 

‘¢ Who will say that improved means of direct intercourse with our 
subjects are not indispensably required to co-operate with the enact- 
ment and administration of salutary laws for the purpose of diffusing 
the knowledge and the practice of those principles of conduct which 
have a tendency to exalt the standard of national character, to dimi- 
nish the prevalence of sarge | and crime, and to promote the 

eneral welfare and happiness of the inhabitants of these territories ? 
Who will maintain that far greater advances in the attainment of such 
important purposes might not long since have been made, if the ex- 
isting facilities of Oriental study and acquirement had in early times 
enabled the Company’s servants to arrive at that proficiency which is 
now so generally attained?” (P. 18, 19.) 


To these observations, as Mr. Malthus justly remarks, some- 
thing further might be added. For the acquisition and main- 
tenance of our Indian empire we want only a few able generals 
and eminent statesmen; and some we might expect to find, among 
the English resident in India, fully competent to animate the 
great body of their countrymen, and to direct with success their 
military energies. But it is a very different case, when the 
question is no longer about the acquisition and maintenance of 
empire, but the administration of justice and ‘a good internal 
government : it is necessary here that the few individuals of great 
talents should have for their instruments and agents a consider- 
able number of intelligent and enlightened civil servants, persons 
of improved understandings, of acquired knowledge, and of studi- 
ous and industrious habits. Whilst men of this deserts were 
wanting in India, it would Pigg | be safe to assert that the 
interests of the Company, and the happiness and prosperity of 
their India subjeets, must have materially suffered. Mr. Edmon- 
stone speaks particularly of the defects of the former system, as 
it respects the acquisition of languages: yet, when we consider 
the facilities possessed by the young men who, in subordinate 
stations, had been for many years living among the natives, this 
is the department in which we should least look for deficiency. 

If then it be correctly stated that, with the exception of a few 
self-taught individuals, the servants of the Company were not 
adequately conversant even with the most common dialects of 
Bengal, what must have been the deficiency in the other quali- 
fications necessary for the internal administration of a great 
country? We see from the statement of Lord Wellesley that the 
want of an improved education was real and practical, and deeply 
and felt. 

-The question therefore is immediately suggested, in what way. 
can the requisite qualifications be secured ? oh 

The Marquis Wellesley delivered it as his decided opinion that 
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no system of education at that time existed either in Europe or 
- India, which was founded upon the principles or directed to the 
objects which he had described: and he therefore deemed it ex- 
pedient to form an appropriate institution called the College at 
Calcutta. 
Hy Of this establishment, to its full extent, the Directors disap- 
4 proved; they acknowledged however the necessity of a better 
education for their civil ‘servants, but thought that the object 
might be accomplished by an enlarged seminary for Oriental 
- learning in Bengal, combined with an improved system of in- 
struction in Europe. 
Had the university plan of Lord Wellesley at Calcutta been 
sanctioned by the Court, the public schools in this country 
a would have answered the purpose of preparation at home: but 
Fr when it was determined that the young men should be kept in 


Ms England till the age of eighteen or nineteen, and that the Oriental 
iy _ languages alone should a taught at the seminary in India,—a 
bd seminary too without any regulations of discipline,—it was evident 
i that something more was required to give them a proper educa- 
id tion, than the public schools could supply. 

u Neither would the Universities answer the purpose: for the 
students would then be detained in England till the of 
[rg twenty-one or twenty-two: the consequence of which would be 
i that they would find it very difficult to accommodate themselves 
i to Indian manners, and would be unable to return with a com- 
i petency till a later period of life.. 

be It seems therefore that an appropriate institution was neces- 
Le sary: and ifso, the nature of the case would require it to assume 
i a collegiate form. | 

fi When the establishment in Hertfordshire was founded, Lord 
he Wellesley’s College, as a place of general education, had been 
i are up: the lectures in that institution were confined to the 
Li riental languages. It was necessary therefore to commence a 
te lan of more general education in England; and for this purpose 
3 i Malthus contends, and we think justly, that a school was 
unht. 


** At aschool,”” he observes, “‘ which the boys would leave at an 
early age, little more could be learnt with advantage than at the usual 
seminaries of the country. If the age of proceeding to India was in 
— not later than sixteen, there would certainly be ample time 
or the acquisition of the Oriental languages in that country before a 
writer could be employed, or, at least, before he ought to be em- 
ployed, in any official situation beyond that of copying-clerk ; and 
the advantage which he would gain by commencing the Oriental lan- 
guages at school would be so trifling as not nearly to counterbalance 
the time employed on them. 


“Te will y be contended, that boys under the age of sixteen 
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are fit to commence that course of general reading which may be con- 
sidered as appropriate to their future destination ; and an attempt to 
introduce such a system would inevitably occasion the complete sacri- 
fice of classical studies, with scarcely a possibility of substituting any 
thing in their stead but that mercantile education, so strongly repro- 
bated by Lord Wellesley. ; 

_ With regard to conduct,—the strict discipline and constant 
superintendence of a school would be but a bad preparation for the 
entire independence, and complete freedom from all restraint, which 
would await them on their arrival at Calcutta; and as long as th 
continue to proceed to India at the age of school-boys, whether they 
are taken from an appropriate establishment, or from the common 
schools of the country, nothing is done towards removing or mitigat- 
ing the dangers arising from this cause. , 

“If to these considerations be added the objections which have 
been made to an appropriate establishment for India, as tending to 
generate something like an Indian caste (objections which might have 
some weight if the exclusive education commenced as early as twelve 
or thirteen), it may safely be concluded that any expenditure of the 
Company in an appropriate school would not only be entirely wasted, 
but would probably be the means of giving them servants of less 
powerful minds, and inferior general abilities, than if they had been 
taken promiscuously from the common schools of the country. 

‘« To accomplish the particular object proposed some institution was 
required, which was adapted to form the understandings of persons 
above the age of mere boys, where a more liberal system of discipline 
might be introduced; and where, instead of being kept to their studies 
solely by the fear of immediate observation and punishment, they might 
learn to be influenced by the higher motives of the love of distinction 
and the fear of disgrace, and to depend for success upon their own 
diligence and self-controul; upon the power of regulating their own 
time and attention; and on habits of systematic and persevering 
application, when out of the presence of their teachers. Nothing but 
an institution approaching in some degree to a college, and posses- 
sing some degree of college liberty, could either generate such habits, 
or properly develop the different characters of the young persons 
educated in it; and mark with sufficient precision the industrious and 
the indolent, the able and the deficient, the well-disposed and the 
turbulent, Nothing, in short, but an institution at which the students 
would remain till eighteen or nineteen, could be expected proper! 
to prepare them for the acquisition of those high qualifications, whic 
had been stated from the best authority to be necessary for a very 
large portion of the civil servants of the Company, in order to enable 
them to discharge their various and important dutics with credit to 
themselves and advantage to the service.” (P. 26—29.) 


In examining the next question, whether the appropriate 
ctablihenenh-cnditl be in England ‘or in India, Mr. Malthus 
takes notice of several arguments which seem to fix the prefer- 


ence to England, First, With regard to expense. ‘The expense 
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4 incurred by the Company would in this country be considerably 
less than in India:—able instructors in every department of 
knowledge may be obtained here at moderate salaries ; and every. 
part of the collegiate establishment may in England be kept 
within v reasonable bounds. At the Hertford College, not 
only ace the personal expenses of the students borne by their 
.T parents and friends, but 100 guineas a year are paid towards, 
a their education; in India the young men would be paid their 


qa salaries from the time of their arrival: and the difference of ex~ 
i. penditure to the Company would, on the estimate of an average 
i number of students from sixteen to eighteen years of age, amount: 
to about 36,000/. a year. 7 
4 The College of Marquis Wellesley, upon its original plan, cost 
<a in the first year about 76,000/.; for the two following years the 
4 estimates were about 48,000/. each, without including the salaries 
et. of the students. The expense of the College in England, beyond 
I what is paid by the students, and independently of the building, 
ce may be estimated at between nine and ten thousand a Ege a 
4. is at an amount six or seven times less than that of the College 
in India. bin 

lst] Secondly, The advantage is greatly with England in point of 
ee. larity and personal expenses. ? 

a n support of this assertion, Mr. Malthus refers to the seduc- 
4 ; tions and temptations of Calcutta; to the facilities of procuring 


ae money ; to the more easy, and probably more frequent, violations 
aa of academical discipline; and to the increased difficulty of resort- 
He ing to proper means of punishment. This difficulty would be 
Ak especially felt in the event of young men being expelled from the, 
ek College, or through idle and disorderly habits rendering them- 


it selves unfit for an appomsmpent, How are these persons to be 
Li disposed of? Are they to be sent home, or to remain a dead. 
Vie weight upon the Company’s finances? Or, what is still worse, to: 
1a be employed when confessedly unfit for employment? ‘The case 


7 is not imaginary. In the last public examination at the College 
3 in Calcutta, of which the account has ‘arrived, five students were 
ed. If atest is to be established, it is certain that some 
must fail: and is it not infinitely better in every view that the 
failure should take place in England than in India? et 
Thirdly, In point of efficiency, the foundation of a general 
education ought to be laid in this country. The student will thus. 
commence a more extended course of reading than that which is, 
pursued at schools, under circumstances favourable to industrious 
exertion. Is it prebable that he would pursue his general studies 
with the same degree of ardour, in the interval between sixteem 
and nineteen, if he found himself required, as the immediate 
passport to an official situation, to obtain a knowledge of two 
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or three Oriental languages, in an enfeebling and enervatin 
climate, where he becomes suddenly possessed of an unus 
command of money, and is surrounded by natives devoted to 
his will? Ifa general education be necessary at all, the foun- 
dation of it must be laid in England. 

Mr. Malthus, however, is not so exclusively attached to the 
plan of education in England as to deny the utility of a semin 
at Calcutta. He ns ey in favour of both parts-of the system as 
at present established. Since a foundation of general knowledge 
is best laid in the West, and the necessary languages are best 
acquired in the East, he considers two: eialdbihinneil one in 
England and another in India, as suited to accomplish most 
effectively the objects in view:—“ The English establishment 
to give as good a general education as can be communicated 
within the age of eighteen or nineteen, with some instruction in 
the rudiments of the Oriental languages; and the India establish- 
ment to be confined exclusively to those languages, and particu- 
larly to act as a final test, as far as languages go, of qualifica- 
tion for office.” 

After a few additional observations he thus sums up his argu- 
ments. 


‘* No time therefore is really lost either to the service or to indi- 
viduals by the period devoted to education in England. And, as the 
expenses of the Indian college, in its present state, without buildings, 
without a table, without a principal and professors of European lite- 
rature, and general management, and with the limited number arising 
from only a year, or a year and a half’s residence, may be kept 
within very moderate bounds, there can be no doubt, on the whole, 
that the present system of education in the two colleges, compared 
with a regular university course in India, is much more economical, 
most efficient with regard to general knowledge, and exposed to fewer 
difficulties in point of discipline, and personal dissipation and extra- 
vagance.”? (P. 45.) 

But is the college at Hertford upon a plan calculated to afford 
that of the appropriate education, which ought to be com- 
pleted in England? 

This is the subject of the fifth section, and the question is 
answered in the affirmative. 

Every candidate for admission is required to produce a testi- 
monial from his schoolmaster, and to an examination in. 
Greek, Latin, and arithmetic, before the professors: the stand- 
ard is probably not very high; but those who are found deficient 
are removed till another period of admission. | 

The lectures are given in a manner to make preparation neces- 
sary on the part of the student: and they embrace the cn ened 
subjects of classical literature, the Oriental languages, the ele- 
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ments of mathematics and natural philosophy, the laws of 
England, general history, and political economy. _ 

he variety of pursuits is considerable; but experience proves 
it to be advantageous: it contributes to enlarge, invigorate, and 
mature the understandings of the young men, and instances are 
by no means uncommon of distinguished success in many de- 
partments. 

Examinations take place twice a year: and the students are 
carefully arranged according to their progress. Medals, prizes, 
and honorary distinctions being also awarded to those who are 
the heads of classes; or as high es second, third, fourth, or 
fifth, in two, three, four, or five departments. 

We are well aware that upon some minds no motives will ope- 
rate to stimulate exertion; but Mr. Malthus assures us that a 
more than usual proportion seems to be animated by a strong 
desire, accompanied by corresponding efforts, to make a pro- 
gress in the various studies. For the truth of this assertion he 
appeals to facts, which are within his own knowledge and that of 
the other Professors; and which, if correct, decisively prove it. 
The correctness of these statements it is impossible to doubt: 
the character of Mr. Malthus is pledge sufficient of their accu- 
racy. We can have no difficulty in forming our opinion abouta 
fact, when we have the name of a respectable gentleman, with 
competent means of information, on the one side, and, on the 
other, the loose effusions of oratory in a public assembly, and 
anonymous paragraphs in the newspapers, 

ith regard to the discipline of the college, our author ad- 
mits that it has not been in all its parts so successful as might be 
wished. We believe that numbers of persons in this country 
form their opinion of the establishment merely from the gross 
acts of insubordination and outrage, by which the students, or 
a considerable part of them, have, on more than one occasion, 
disgraced themselves, and lowered the character of the institu- 
tion. On this subject we shall offer a few remarks towards the 
close of the article; and content ourselves with stating at pre- 
sent, on the authority of Mr. Malthus, and with the entire con- 
viction of our own minds, that these ebullitions are temporary ; 
that in common times the business of the college proceeds with 
decency, order, and decorum; that in their moral conduct the 
young men may be advantageously compared with those of either 
university, or the senior part of any of our great public schools: 
and that they are rather singularly free than otherwise from the 
prevailing vices which beset young men of their age, parti- 
cularly when collected together in a large body. 


** On the whole,” says our author, “ perhaps it is not too much to: 
assert, that, taking literary and moral character together, a consider- 
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able proportion of the students of the East India College, who have 
proceeded to India, have left it with more improved understandings, a 
greater quantity of useful knowledge, more fitted for the early discharge 
of public business, and with more steady habits of application and good 
conduct, than could be found among any set of young men taken in 
the same way, and at the same age, from any place of public educa- 
tion in Europe; and some of them with such distinguished attainments 
already acquired, such means of acquiring more, and such fixed 
habits of honour and integrity, that no situation, however high, 
would be above their powers, or beyond their deserts.” (P. 51, 52.) 


It will be asked, however, by reasonable persons, and those 
who wish for full information, whether the good effects, which 
may be supposed to result from the institution in England, have 
been practically perceived and acknowledged in India? Mr. 
Malthus answers in the affirmative. No examination, it must 
be observed, takes place in India with respect to general know- 
ledge: and, on this point, therefore, there can be no specific 
testimony ; but, with regard to conduct and character, and such 
a knowledge of the Oriental languages as is found greatly to 
abridge the period of study at Calcutta, the testimony is most 
explicit, and from the highest authority. 


~ In 1810, Lord Minto, after having noticed particularly a certain 
number of students who had greatly distinguished themselves, adds, 
‘ {t is with peculiar pleasure that I do a further justice to the Hertford 
College, by remarking, that the official reports and returns of our 
college will shew the students who have been translated from Hertford 
to Fort William to stand honourably distinguished for regular attend- 
ance,—for obedience to the statutes and discipline of the college,— 
for orderly and decorous demeanour,—for moderation in expense, and 


- consequently in the amount of their debt;—and, in a word, for those 


decencies of conduct which denote men well born, and characters 
well trained, I make this observation with the more satisfaction, as I 
entertain an earnest wish to find it proved that the preliminary tuition 
and general instruction afforded to the succeeding generations of the 
Company’s servants at Hertford will be found of more extensive (I 
should be disposed to say, more valuable) influence even for India, 
than a greater or smaller degree of proficiency in a language or two of 
the East can prove at that early period.’ 

‘“‘In 1812, the following passage occurs in a letter from the College 
Council of Fort William to the Governor General in Council, dated 
December 29, and recorded in the Bengal Public Consultations of 
the Ist of April, 1814:— ney 

“ « We take the liberty of repeating in this place the observations 
made by the Right Honourable the Visitor, in his speech, pronounced 
at the Disputation, holden 22d September, 1810, that the improve- 
ment (a very great and general one) which we have thought ourselves 
warranted in asserting, has been very conspicuous in the conduct of 
the students who have passed through the college at Hertford. We 
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trust and believe that this is no accidental circumstance ; but at afl 
events the fact is, in our opinion, certain, that, due regard being paid 
to numbers, no similar institution can afford a greater proportion of 
young men more distinguished by the manners of gentlemen, and 
general correctness and repre of deportment, than the present 
students of the college at Fort William.’ ”’ (P.52—54.) 


Other public testimonies are cited in the pamphlet, and to a 
similar purport are the reports of individuals, who have returned 
from India within the last six years, and who agree in stating 


that the new school of writers is very superior both in conduct 


and attainments to the old. 

It has been sometimes asserted that, even in the oriental depart- 
ment, no proficiency is made in the College at Hertford, and 
that the period of residence in the College at Calcutta remains 
just the same, as if the establishment in England had never been 
formed. To ascertain the truth, we shall again beg leave to 
quote Mr. Malthus. 


«« At the public disputation of 1810, before adverted to, Lord Minto 
says, * That the studies of Hertford will abridge those of Fort William 
cannot be doubted. This has already been proved.’—He had before 
indeed observed, that the college of Fort William had already derived 
some of its most distinguished ornaments from Hertford. ‘I do not 

ak,’ he says, ‘ of the merit to which I now allude in comparison 
only with that of contemporaries of the present year, but I would place - 
it confidently in parallel with the best and brightest period of our col- 
lege.’ To warrant this homage, justly and impartially paid to the 
early fruit of the new (not hk but associate) institution, he names 
eight students from Hertford, who had eminently distinguished them- 
selves. Of these the average period of stay at the college of Fort 
William was about a year, although some of them had delayed their 


going longer than was necessary; and three had acquired a proficiency 
in no less than four Oriental languages. 


In 1811, the documents furnish the means of a more accurate com- 
parison. In that year the number of students which left the Calcutta 
college qualified for official situations was twenty, of whom the number 
from the college in Hertfordshire was twelve, viz. 

Six who left the college after six months’ residence. 
TWO after eight months. 
One after nine months, 
One after two years. 
Two ..........+..... after three years. 


_ The number of students who left the Calcutta college at the same 
time, but never were at the college in Hertfordshire, was eight, viz. 


four years. 
One ........0.++.05. Of four years and a half. 
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\ | Three after a residence of two years and a quarter. 

i One Of three years. 

vy One ................0f three years and a quarter. 
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In the one case, the average stay is about ten months; in the other, 
three years and two months, 

It will be unnecessary to go through all the different years ; indeed, 
the means for so doing are notat hand. They will, of course, be sub- 


ject to considerable variations, arising from the natural variations to be 


expected at different times in the mass of talent and industry in the 
college, and probably in some years the average period of stay may be 
as much asa year anda half. The summary of the last year of which 
the account has arrived is as follows: Of eighteen students who left the 
college, six had resided only six rhonths ; two, ten months ; eight, about 
a year and a half; and the other two, three and a half and four and a 
half years.” (P. 57—-59.) 

And again: 

“ Lord Moira, at the public disputation of 1814, alludes to the con- 
siderable progress made by Mr. Stirling in the Oriental languages prior 
to his rr at the college by studying at Hertford, and during his 
voyage to India: and to this, in part, he says, is to be attributed the 
extraordinary short period in which such extensive knowledge and at- 
tainments seemed to have been gained. Mr. Stirling had only resided 
in India six months; and in fact it appears, that in almost every year 
a considerable proportion of the students of Fort William, who have 
passed through the East India college at home, attain the required 

ualifications in that short time; and among these are generally to be 
fal some of the most distinguished proficients in the Oriental lan- 


guages.” (P. 60.) 

If then it appears that the College in England effects an es- 
sential improvement in the conduct and character of the youn 
men sent out to India; if it shortens considerably the period ot 
their residence at Calcutta, devoted to the attainment of 
oriental languages; and if it lays such a foundation of general 
knowledge as will facilitate the subsequent pursuit of it, thus qua- 
lifying a greater number of civil servants for their high and 
arduous duties; we see not how the conclusion can be avoided 
that the establishment has answered its purpose, and that it sup+ 
plies that part of the required education which ought to be com- 
pleted at home. 

The sixth and seventh sections refer to the disturbances which 
have taken place at the Hertford Institution, and to the ‘more 
general charges which have lately been advanced against it in the 
Court of Proprietors. We shal] give the substance of Mr. Mal- 
thus’ observations, and then subjoin a few of our own, 

In every new establishment considerable difficulties are to be 
surmounted; but the College at Hertford appears to have some 
which are peculiar to itself, and inherent in its constitution, 

In the first place, the students are usually of an age which is 
somewhat greater than the average age at schools, and less than 
that at the universities. ‘The period itselfis one of the most critical 
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in the whole course of life, and there can be nothing in the 
Hertford College of that natural aristocracy which arises from 
the gradation os uirements and ages, and which contributes so 
beneficially to the discipline of public schools. 

The second permanent difficulty is the dislike which many 
young persons entertain for the service. Such is the influence 
over them, of parents and guardians, that they perhaps dare not 
refuse to accept of an appointment, although they would rejoice 
in any circumstance which might detain them in England. 

The third inherent difficulty is the great interest which every 
student has at stake, and the consequent severity of the punish- 
ment of expulsion. Hence there is an extreme reluctance, both 
in the governing body in the College, and in the Court of Di- 
rectors, to adopt it; whereas it is certain that neither of our 
universities, nor any of our great schools, could support their 
discipline for a single year, if they were to show any hesitation in 
resorting to that punishment whenever the case might require it. 

To meet these difficulties, inherent in the very Constitution of 
the College, it is obvious that the discipline should have every 
help that can be given toit; that the powers granted to those 
who administer it should be fully as large, and as little subject 
to cavil and control, as in other places of education; that the 
“ere should be marked by promptness and decision, and that 

e person expelled should know most assuredly that interest and 
scat gpa would never restore what gross misconduct had for- 
eited. 

How far this system has been pursued, we may learn from Mr. 


Malthus. 


‘In the original constitution of the college, it was not thought 
expedient by its founders to intrust the power of expulsion to the col- 
legiate authorities. As expulsion involved the loss of a very valuable 
appointment, the Directors wished to reserve it in their own hands; 
and, in all cases of great importance, the Principal and Professors 
were directed to report to the Committee of College, and to wait 
their decision. It was in consequence believed by many students, 
that, unless the offence was peculiarly flagrant, they would run little 
risk of losing their appointments, and that their powerful friends in the 
India House would make common cause with them in defeating the 
decisions of the College Council. This opinion seems to have com- 
menced early, and to have diffused itself pretty generally; and there 
is little doubt that it contributed to facilitate the rise of that spirit of 
insubordination which began to manifest itself in the third year after 
the college was established. It must be obvious that no steady system 
of discipline could be maintained while the Principal and Professors 
were, On every important occasion, to appeal with uncertain effect to 
another body, where the student hoped that his personal interest 
would prevent any serious inconvenience. Yet this continued to be 
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the constitution of the college for a period of six years, during which 
there were three considerable disturbances. On these occasions, of 
course, the Directors were called in; and although the more enlight- 
ened and disinterested portion of them, who saw the necessity of an 
improved education for their servants in India, were, unquestionably, 
disposed to do every thing that was proper to support the discipline ; 
yet, the proceedings respecting the college were marked by an extra- 
ordinary want of energy, promptness, and decision, and indicated in 
the most striking manner the disturbing effects of private and contend- 
ing interests. On occasion of the last of these disturbances in par- 
ticular (that of 1812), the management of which the Court took en- 


‘tirely into their own hands, they detained a large body of students in 


town for above a month ; and after entering into the most minute ‘de- 
tails, and subjecting all the parties to repeated examinations at the 
India House, came to no final decision. The case was then referred 
back again to the College Council, who were desired to select for ex- 
pulsion a certain number of those concerned, who should appear to 
them to have been the most deeply engaged as ringleaders, and the 
least entitled to a mitigation of sentence on the score of character. 
When this was done, and a sentence of expulsion passed in conse- 
quence on five students, a subsequent Vote of the Court restored them 
all to the service, and they were sent out to India without even com- 
pleting the usual period of residence at the college!!!” (P.70—72.) 


Mr. Malthus seems however to allow that the powers found 
necessary in all other public establishments for education have 
at length, after ten years’ trial of a miserable scheme, been con- 
ceded to the College at Hertford. But the mere virtue of a 
directorial enactment cannot be expected to produce much 
effect upon those who have been taught to esteem disorder as 
their Indian birth-right, or who are intected with the spirit of the 
ancient system. Resistance to discipline, when once it has 
taken root in a place of education, is not easily to be extirpated ; 
and under the most favourable circumstances, and with absolute 
authority on the part of the Principal and Professors, several 
years would probably elapse before the pernicious effects of the 
old plan of misgovernment could be made to disappear. But we 
learn further from Mr. Malthus—what indeed is no secret, —that 
a considerable part of those who are the erg: go the 
college, and who ought to be supporters of discipline, evince a 
of hostility to thie whole institution. It has to 
bear up against the perplexing a ilar of its founders, against 
the prejudices of the misinformed public, and the bad disposi- 
tions of young men, who have been accustomed, before their 
arrival, to hear all manner of evil reported of it, and have learnt 
to look forward to its downfall as the period of their own libera- 
tion, and as an event devoutly to be wished. 
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In all other cases, the parents and guardians of young persons 
instil into their minds the feeling of respect for the place of their 
future education. In this instance, we believe, but too often just 
the contrary: the language which they hear, and the principles 
which they imbibe, betore their arrival, tend naturally and almost 
necessarily to incite them to rebellion. 

The practical effect is nearly the same as if the authorities 
in the College did not possess full power in the management of 
the discipline. And, in point of fact, it should seem that the 
do not yet possess it; that they have it nominal/y, but not really, 
and in its proper extent. The Directors are said still to interfere 
with the discipline: ‘* No sentence of importance, we are told, has 
yet been passed,* without occasioning a minute inquiry and inves- 
tigation, which puts the College as it were regularly upon its de- 
fence, and very few without giving rise to a most determined and 
persevering opposition.” All this is, doubtless, well known to 
the students; and it follows, as a necessary consequence, that 
they will still look to their friends at the India House to shelter 
them from that punishment which, in any other school or col- 
lege in this kingdom (except at the East India Military Establish- 
ment), would be assuredly enforced with promptness and decision. 

It isa grand argument against the expulsion of delinquents, 
however outrageous, that a valuable appointment would be lost 
in each case to the individual and his family. And is it not a 
serious loss, when a boy on the foundation at Winchester is thus 
deprived of his preferment at New College? Is it not a serious 
loss when a young man at the university finds that all his hopes 
of success at his college or in the church are at once cut off? Is 
the interest of the individual to suffer in these and similar in- 
stances for the general good, and is India alone to be an ex- 
ception to the rule? Is it desirable that worthless and improper 
persons should be sent out to govern that country ? , 

The concluding section relates to the more general charges 
which have lately been made at the India House. : 

It is probable that the speakers in question did not exactly 
mean to make all the assertions in which they are reported to 
have indulged themselves. As they were doubtless cheered by the 
Proprietors around them, they would naturally indulge in some 
flights of fancy, which afterwards it might be presumed they 
would be the first to lament. Their statements however went 
forth into the country; and therefore, whatever might be the 
poignancy of their regret for the unjust representations which 
were published under the sanction of their names, Mr. Malthus 


* The date of the pamphlet is 1817, 
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will hardly be charged with a love of superfluous labour in refut- 


ing them. 

e cannot indeed but consider those gentlemen as adopting 
very questionable means of information, and resting upon very 
uncertain authority, when we find them apparently referring to 
the fathers of young men who had been sent away from the col- 
lege for acts of — insubordination, and to certain gen- 
tlemen of Hertfordshire ‘ tremblingly alive for their game.” 

To mention the sources of information is at once to fix the 
value of it. 

One orator is reported to have spoken to the following effect : 
‘‘ That the college, instead of being a place where young men are 
formed in their morals, prepared in their character, and qualified 
in their education, was the disgrace of England, and of eve 
person connected with it; that it was incessantly the scene of 
riot, disorder, and irregularity; and that the inhabitants who 
lived in the neighbourhood were in a state of perpetual dread 
= alarm from the wanton excesses committed by the students.” 

83. 
To re charges Mr. Malthus gives a direct and unequivocal 
denial: and proves, from the accounts of Lord Minto and others, 
that a very great and general improvement had been conspicuous 
in the conduct of the students who had passed through the Col- 
lege at Hertford. The speaker had mentioned the case of an indi- 
vidual, who had become an outcast of society from the contagion 
of the East India College. We know little of the case; but 
Mr. Malthus’s reply has ae hitherto, we believe, passed over 
in silence. He calls for the name: and adds, “ Let his previous 
character be traced; and let it be seen, by an appeal to facts, 
whether he was not much more likely to corrupt others than to 
be corrupted himself, His example indeed could hardly have 
failed to produce a most pernicious effect, if the good sense and 
moral feelings of the great majority of the students had not in- 
duced them, from the very first term of his residence, to shun 
his society.” (P. 86.) 
_ We must observe that, if the orator’s fact were correct, it would 
prove nothing: we could undertake to point out many Instances 
of young men whose principles had been materially injured both at 
school and at college; but would any man of discretion and judg- 
ment recommend on that ground the abolition of schools and 
colleges? Of a similar nature is the alleged instance of another 
young man, concerning whom it is demanded, with a very im- 
posing and mysterious air, Was he not expelled from the col- 
ege, and will it be denied that he is now no more? If a con- 
tinued residence in the college could ensure length of days, and 
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prevent the approach of disease and decline, the question might 
not be without its force: but what are we to infer from this ora- 
cular appeal? Post hoc, ergo propter hoc? The orators of the 


India House will die after publication of Mr. Malthus: but 


is that gentleman to be arraigned as the cause of their dissolu- 
tion? We would not trifle upon a serious subject; but, after 
due inquiry, we are led to believe that the insinuation is wholly | 
grounded on mistake, or misinformation. For the sake of argu- 
ment, however, let us presume it to be true.. Are the guardians 
of our schools and universities never to resort to the punish- 
ment of expulsion, because of possible and remote contin- 
gencies ? | 
the code of regulations which some of our anonymous 
legislators would propose is of a a novel and Un-English 
description. Ifthe Principal of the College is a magistrate, they 
are terrified out of their discretion, and can dream of nothing 
but criminal law. Without insisting upon the obvious benefits 
which must arise from the authority of the Principal being ex-— 
tended over neighbouring taverns, public houses, &c. we would 
ask these persons whether a boy of seventeen or eighteen years of 
who is charged with a serious criminal offence, ought to be 
p beyond the reach of the law because he happens to be a 
gentleman’s son, or a prince of the house of Leadenhall? The 
case alluded to by the anonymous accuser was taken up in the 
regular way by the magistrates of the county: the principal did 
not interfere. | 
Another reformer thinks that a classical and generally liberal 
education is not n for the civil servants in India. He 
considers them in no other light than as persons deputed by the 
Company to count and to weigh. Lord Wellesley thought other- 
wise: and it is particularly worthy of remark, that out of 442 
rsons in the civil service in India, only 72, including the col- | 
tors of the customs, have any connexion with trade: and even 
those, Lord Wellesley says, should have many of the qualifica-— 
tions of statesmen. 
It serves to give us a idea of the system pursued in 
relation to the College, to observe :some of the sources from 
which the orators of the India House draw their informa- . 
tion. The Directors, it seems, require very minute and accurate 
reports to be frequently made to the ‘“‘ Committee of a D 
institution ; and some of these reports are in their nature confi- 
dential. Will it be believed that every proprietor, lady or gentle- 
man, wise or foolish, the Weigher of ‘Tea, as well as the Boa. 
nor-General, has access to these documents, and may if he please, 
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as in the present instance, produce garbled extracts in the Court, 
and procure their insertion in the public papers ! It was inferred 
by an orator from those fragments of the reports, which he. 
ought it expedient to adduce, that no controul is exercised over 
the young men with reference to the course of their studies, and 
that they are left to read just what they like! After the manner. 
in which Mr. Malthus has disposed of the accusation, it will 
scarcely be repeated: for the sake of brevity we refer to his work. 
But we cannot pass over this affair of minute reports to the 
“‘ Committee of College,” of confidential reports open to every 
rson, who has the intellect to possess a certain quantity of 
ndia stock !—without expressing our belief that it would be 
difficult to find a parallel case, the Military India College of 
course always excepted, in the history of the world. 


“It may shortly be expected that the monthly Reports of conduct, 
which have lately been required, will be published in the same way, 
and that the gentlemen of the college will se subjected to prosecutions 
for libellous aspersions on the characters of some of the students, by 
calling them irregular: In point of fact, the formal threat of a prose- 
cution for a libel, through the channel of a lawyer’s letter, was really 
sent to the Registrar of the College not long since, in consequence of 
a detailed Report being required of the character of a young man, — 
whose certificate it was impossible for the College Council, consistently 
with their duty, to grant.” (P. 96—97.) 7 . 


Among the remedies proposed by the orators of Leadenhall- 
street, and which a man of education can scarcely read without a 
smile, is the abolition of those unheard-of monstrosities called caps 
and gowns, and the substitution of flogging for expulsion. Mr. Mal- 
thus has probably by this time convinced them that little benefit 
would arise from the change. A particular mode of dress is 
evidently useful for discipline, by rendering concealment more 
difficult, and by pointing out the individuals, who may be occa-— 
sionally seen without them, as bound upon ‘some expedition 
contrary to the rules of the College; and if in addition to this 
use, caps and gowns have tended to inspire some manly feelings 
rather earlier i usual, they have surely been of service. 

With respect to the excellence of flogging as a substitute for 
expulsion, we do not perfectly understand in what way the pro- 
posed remedy is expected to operate. _ Suppose the advo- 
cate for this’ swbstitule to be elected Professor of the College, 
or master of a large school. A delinquent is brought before him — 
for some grievous outrage, which tends to make his seminary © 
“the disgrace of England,” “the scene of riot, disorder, and 
irregularity ;” or, to keep the neighbourhood in perpetual 
alarm.” Now-for the panacea? “ Flog him: ifhedo not under- 
stand, make him feel :”—But the youth is a lad of spirit, and has 
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friends at court, and informs the disciplinarian that he will not be. 
flogged : what is to be done now? We leave it to the proposer 
of the substitute to answer the question. 

The truth is, and most men of liberal education know it to be 
the truth, that inferior punishments avail nothing unless backed 
by the power of expulsion.* Four or five boys were recently 
expelled from Harrow: five or more were expelled last year from 
Eton; and at the present moment five are lanished from the. 
Military College of the Honorable Company at Addiscombe !.What- 
ever be the name or the nature of the seminary, it cannot exist 
without the power of sending away refractory and disobedient 
members: and to us it seems just as rational to attempt the 
extraction of sun beams from cucumbers, or to pursue any other 
device of the philosophers at Laputa, as to dream of forming an 
establishment with flogging adopted as the substitute for expulsion. 


“‘ The system of the college,’ says Mr. Malthus, ‘is, I really believe, 
not far from what it ought to be. That there are faults in the adminis- 
tration of it will be readily allowed, some perhaps within, (for what ad- 
ministration is faultless?) but many more and much greater without. 
Among these are the multiplicity of its governors, consisting not only of 
the Court of Directors, but ofthe Court ot Proprietors ;—the variety of 
Opinions among them, some being for a college in England, some for a 
college in Calcutta, some for a school, and some for nothing at all ;—the 
constant discussion arising from this variety of opinion, which keeps up a 
constant expectation of change ;—the interest of individuals to send 
out their sons as early, and with as little expense of education as possi- 
ble, an interest too strong for public spirit;—the very minute and 
circumstantial details, in all the proceedings of the college, which are 
required to be seen by all the ladies and gentlemen who are proprie- 
tors of India stock ;—the impossibility of sending a student away 
without creating a clamour from one end of London to another, greatly 
aggravated and lengthened by the power thus furnished of debating 
every step of the proceedings ;—the chances that the details above 
adverted to will enable some ingenious lawyer to find a flaw in the 
proceedings, with a view to their reversal ;—the never-ending applica- 
tions made to the College, when a student is sent away, for re-admission, 
assuming every conceivable form of flattery and menace ;—the opinion 
necessarily formed, and kept up in this way among the students, that 
sentences, though passed, will not be final;—and, above all, the know- 
my they must bave, from the avowed wish of many of the proprietors 
of East India stock to destroy the college, that a rebellion would be 
agreeable to them.” (P. 103, 104.) , 


* ** Not long after Dr. Keat became head master of Eton, he is said to have flog- 
ged eighty boys in one day, most of them above sixteen, But what gave him the 
power of exercising this act of discipline? Solely and exclusively the power of 
saying, “ If you do not submit, you no longer belong to Eton school,” Nor 
would the threat have been sufficient, if it had not been known that he could have 

ut it in execution without the slightest opposition, and would unquestionably 
ve done it if the boys had not complied.” —Note by Mr. Malthus. 
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- We would recommend it to every proprietor of the East India 
Company, to commit to memory the page which has just been 
cited: if Mr. Malthus had afforded no further information in his 
very valuable pamphlet, than this paragraph contains, we have 
knowledge sufficient to convince us, that the institution at Hert- 
ford could not, without the most judicious exertion of the princi- 
pal and professors, exist in peace for a single month. 

When the Directors came to the resolution of establishing the 
College, they acted upon the principle of liberal and enlightened 
statesmen ; and we are ready to do justice to that wise and disin- 
terested policy which dictated the measure. We doubt not that 
they meant to make the institution effective, and to support the 
necessary discipline. But there are two circumstances which 
would tend to defeat the object. The first is this: a considerable 
part of the Directors would; of course, be more distinguished by 
commercial ability than by political and literary talent. These, 
it may be presumed, had not counted the cost: they probably 
were not apprised of the sacrifice which an efficient discipline 
would occasionally require. ‘They had not imagined that for the 
benefit of the chads: binky, it might be necessary sometimes to 
deprive a youth of his appointment; and they were naturall 
jealous of a system, which should vest in other hands than their 
own the fate of their children and dependents. The Indian 
merchant would find himself at variance with the Indian politi- 
cian; and the Director would really be afraid of the discipline 
which he professed to patronize, and to a certain extent was 
willing to support. 

Another circumstance, which would tend materially the same 
way, would be the influence upon him of his constituents in the 
Court of Proprietors. We believe that we do no wrong to that 
assembly, in supposing them generally to be hostile to the College. 
If the idea commonly entertained by them of the qualifications 
necessary for their civil servants, correspond with that of their elo- 

uent advocate ;—if they do indeed wish for no other knowledge in 
pss writers, the magistrates and rulers of 60,000,000 of men, than 
that which is requisite for Weighers of Tea, and Measurers of Mus- 
lin, it is morally certain that they could never lookwith much plea. 
sure to the College at Hertford. Is it unfair to suppose, that many 
of them consider the two years spent in that institution as lost to 
their children? that they reckon this detention at home as calcu- 
lated to prolong the residence in India ? Do none of them exclaim 
ainst the expense? Would it not be pleasanter that their sons 
should be receiving money in India, than that they should be 
paying it in England ? tad is there not sometimes a little misgiv- 
ing sbput the ordeal? It cannot be doubted that if the proprie- 
tors be at all guided by those views of personal convenience which 
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seem’ to limit the horizon of some Members of their Court, th 

would on all these and similar grounds be anxious for the aboli- 
tion of the College. We suspect that however willing the majo- 
rity of the Directors might be of themselves to give full autho- 
rity to those whom, in imitation of Lord Wellesley, they had 
properly designated as their principal and professors, there was 
an influence behind the chair, a predominating spirit in their 
electors, which would scarcely leave to them the liberty of action. 
Whatever were the source of the evil, we find from this pamphlet 
that the principal and professors, whether in their individual or 
collective * capacity, were for many years nominally as well as 


really destitute of those powers, without the possession of which 


all minor regulations are nearly useless. 
We agree with Mr. Malthus in expressing our astonishment, 
that considering the overwhelming obstacles which he mentions, 
the institution was able to get on at all. ‘The single radical defect 
in the constitution above ativerted to was of itself perfectly fatal. 
It seems to be assumed as a principle in the recent discussions 
at the India House, that if an unlucky act of parliament had not 
checked the reformers in their career, they might at once have 
proceeded to vote the College out of existence. ‘They appear to 
consider it as a little family question of their own; an affair in 
which the public have no concern. But we beg leave to say, as a 
part of that public, although in no other respect, that we are very 
deeply concerned in this business. If the welfare of Britain be 
in any way involved in the welfare, and consequently in the om 
government, of India; if as subjects of the British Crown we have 
any interest in the happiness of 60,000,000 of our fellow-subjects, 
we have a right to speak on this point, and we claim to be heard. 
It is strictly a‘national question, a question too of immense im- 
rtance; and, however ignorant the public may have hitherto 
n of its real merits, we are firmly persuaded that their apathy 
will vanish with their ignorance, and that they will require of 
those who monopolize the wealth of India, a due attention to 
its happiness and welfare. | 
We must however frankly confess, that so long as the College 
remains under the control of the India House, we believe it to be 
incapable of answering general expectation and fulfilling its noble 
objects. It is our deliberate opinion, confirmed by every page 
of the two last sections, that it never can satisfy the i of 
its establishment till it is placed completely under the control of 
the Government, for we see no other mode of securing its 
independence. What is the end of these debates at the a 


* They are called collectively, ‘* The College Council: a name given to them 


by the Court of Directors, and derived from their governments abroad, or perhaps 
from the College at Calcutta, 
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House but to foster insubordination and create rebellion? Where 
is the school or — upon earth, that ever was exposed to 
such pernicious and ridiculous treatment ? What mean all these 
monthly reports but to be canvassed by old ladies and garbled 
by orators to bring the authorities of the College into contempt ? 
What is the purport of these intimations about details being sub- 
mitted to lawyers, about sentences passed, and yet liable to re- 
versal, about applications for the re-admission of the rebellious, 
assuming every form of flattery and menace? All these thin 
and many more speak loudly the same obvious truth: that the 
College never can succeed, while there remains any risk of direc- 
torial interference. ‘Till the Principal and Professors can exercise 
the right of expulsion promptly and decisively as often as the case 
may require it and to any extent, subject only to an appeal to the 
Visitor,* there can be no adequate security for the discipline. 
And why should these young men at Hertford, destined as they 
are to offices so important, be exempt from the hazard of that 
supreme and decisive sentence, which hangs over the heads of 
all the pupils in all the schools of the land, and of the under- 
graduates in all the Colleges of both our Universities ? 

The measure which we have here recommended ought fur- 
ther to be connected with a resolution to make appointments to 
India the reward of competition. This hint was thrown out by a - 
jocose member of the Court of Proprietors, and it deserved more 
attention than it appeared to receive. Mr. Malthus has taken 
up the subject in the following terms: 

‘“* Little other change is wanting than that an appointment should 
be considered, in spirit and in truth, not in mere words, as a prize to 
be contended for, not a property already possessed, which may be 
lost. If the Directors were to appoint one-fifth every year, beyond 
the number finally to go out, and the four-fifths were to be the best 
of the whole body, the appointments would then really be to be con- 
tended for, and the effects would be admirable. Each appointment 
to the College would then be of less value, but they would be more in 
number, and the patronage would hardly suffer. A Director could 
not then indeed be able to send out an unqualified son. But, is it 
fitting that he should? This is a fair question for the consideration of 
the Legislature and the British public.” (P. 103.) 


We presume not to know, whether the Directors are prepared 
to make the sacrifice requisite for so great an improvement. 
That they are or have been capable of consulting the interests of 
India, when those interests were in some measure at variance with 
their own, thé very establishment of the College is a satisfactory 
proof. They must now be convinced that the work is but par- 


* The Bishop of London was appointed Visitor by the new charter. © 
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tially accomplished; they must feel that an institution which is 
continually subject to the fluctuations of opinion in an ever-vary- 
ing court of merchants, and which lies in a certain degree at 
the mercy of any orator in the large and motley list of their 
Proprietors, is an anomaly in the annals of literature; that it 
contains in its very constitution the seminal principles of disor- 
der, and that rebellions are its bitter fruit. The late debates 
at the India House must have shown them, that however en- 
larged may be their own views, they do not in the present state 
of things pone the power of realising their plans: and it is 
pretty evident from the sort of language held out to them by 
certain of their constituents in the public court, that they can- 
not even vindicate the establishment without danger to that po- 
pularity upon which their future election must depend. We trust 
therefore that they will see how closely their own interests are 
connected with those of the public; and that they will lend their 
honest assistance to the consummation of that statesman-like 
work, which they have so wisely begun, by transferring the Col- 
lege without delay into the more efficient hands of government. 
It will then be independent of these cabals; after another rebel- 
lion or two the young men and their friends will be convinced 
that they cannot overturn it; and although we look for no Uto- 
pian perfection, we confidently predict that, in union with the 
College at Calcutta, it will be productive of solid and permanent 
advantages both to England and to India. 


Anr. XII.—An Essay on the Question of reducing the Interest of 
the National Debt; in which the Justice and Expediency of that 


Measure are fully established. By J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq. 8vo. 
Underwood. London, 1816. 


Arrer a long and expensive war, in which the means of the 
country were put in action to an extent altogether unprecedent- 
ed, it cannot but be interesting to know in what condition we 
now stand ; what changes have been brought about in our foreign 
and domestic relations; and, above all, what line of policy may 
be most suitable to the circumstances in which the peace has 
either found or placed us. It seems, then, to be admitted on all 
hands that the immense expenditure of public money during the 
last twenty years has produced two effects, both of great political 


importance, namely, a great fall in the real value of our currency, 


including paper and specie, and an enormous addition to the 
national debt. There are two questions, therefore, which natu- 
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rally present themselves for our consideration, as being intimately 
connected with this crisis of public affairs; first, ought money to 
be allowed to recover its natural value and rise to the level at 
which it stood prior to 1797, or should means be used to per- 
petuate, in the time of peace, the high prices of commodities, in 
other words, the low value of the currency, to which they have 
been brought in the course of the war; and secondly, if the 
value of money shall be restored to its former level, either by 
the eppecntion of direct means, or by the natural course of thin 
which, in spite of all artificial arrangements, will produce this 
effect in a greater or less degree, what are the measures which 
should be adopted by the \osidbenne in relation to the public 
burdens, which, it is very obvious, will increase in weight in 
at <sigpnse as money shall return to its wonted standard. 
_ The opinion of our author on these important points is 
decided and explicit. ‘* Repeal,” says he, * the corn laws, by which 
means wheat will fall, on an average of years, tc fifty shillings 
the quarter ; labour will fall in proportion; manufactured goods, 
and all other kinds of commodities, will sink in price in the same 
degree ; and we shall thus, in a very short time, be replaced in 
nearly the same situation, with regard to domestic trade and fo- 
reign commerce, in which we stood before the French revolu- 
tion.” As to public burdens, he recommends the reduction of 
the interest of the national debt from five to four per cent., and 
the application of the whole sinking fund, to the ordinary ser- 
vices of the state; thus diminishing the amount of taxation by a 
sum varying from 18 to 20,000,000/, per annum. 

The counsel which is thus vouchsafed to us is of so sweeping a 
nature, and so much at variance with the pre which the coun- 
try has been acting upon these thirty or forty years past, that it 
cannot fail to awaken the strongest suspicion as to its expediency, 
and to demand the most minute attention to its probable effects 
upon the credit and past of the government. We allude 
more particularly to the annihilation of the sinking fund,—that 

olitical engine hitherto regarded so omnipotent to save our pub- 

lic credit, so essential an accompaniment of the funding system— 
constructed, we have been often told, on the soundest views of 
financial science, and guarded in all its operations by the utmost 
vigilance of our greatest statesmen. Mae 

If, indeed, we are unable to keep it in motion without borrow- 
ing money, Mr. M‘Culloch, we will admit, is unquestionably in 
the right as to the propriety of its demolition ; for nothing could 
be more illusory or positively ruinous, than to raise loans at six 
per cent. (including interest, bonus, and expence of manage- 
ment) merely to buy up stock bearing interest at five per cent. In 
fact, the very idea of a sinking fund, where there is no clear sur- 
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plus revenue, is ridiculous in’the extreme, as it implies the pos- 
sibility of paying debt, without raising money, by a species of 
arithmetical legerdemain; and every person 1s now convinced 
that the only advantage which the country has derived from the 
celebrated financial engine in question, over and above what may 
be called its moral effect, or the confidence with which it inspired 
the mioney-lender, is confined to the sums raised during the war 
for the purpose of redeeming, in a given time, the annual loans. 
We allude to the measure suggested by Mr. Pitt, in 1793, of 
extending the original principle of the fund by adding to it, every 
year, one pound per centum on all the loans to be contracted for 
subsequently to that period; which arrangement, as it proceeded 
on the practice of raising by taxes in the mean time, more money 
than would otherwise have here raised in that way, prevented to 
a certain extent the rapid accumulation of public debt. The 
benefit thus resulting from the sinking fund is admitted by Dr. 
Hamilton himself; which, after all, implies nothing more recon- 
dite in finance than that prompt payment precludes all future 
demands, and that if we had raised all our supplies within the 
year, we should now have had less interest to pay to the public 
creditor. It is in peace, when we ought to have some surplus 
revenue, that a sinking fund would prove of real utility; for 
nobody will deny that, whenever it can be maintained upon the 
balance of our income over our outlay—the only sinking fund 
any nation can possibly have—it is an excellent instrument for 
realizing the liquidation of debt, so as both to meet the conve- 
nience of the creditor, and to prevent sudden inequalities in the 
money market. 

But it is proposed by our author and other writers on finance, 
in this season of tranquillity, when the sword is sheathed all over 
Europe, to put an end to the operations of the sinking fund alto- 
gether, in order to relieve the country from the load of taxes 
necessary to maintain it. Admitting the necessity of this step, 
which is, in other words, to admit the inability of the nation to 
pay interest on the whole debt, redeemed and unredeemed ; to 
persevere in the means of realizing a still farther redemption ; 
and at the same time, to defray the expense of the whole peace 
establishment; and, yielding to the arguments drawn from this 


- view of our resources, suppose we adopt, in consequence, the 


policy recommended by these writers, let us take a brief survey 
of the condition in which we shall thereby place ourselves, and 
of the effects likely to result from that condition. 

In the first place, we must sit down under the dead weight of 
a capital debt of more than 600,000,0002.. sterling, carrying with 
it a yearly charge of about 33,000,000/. in the iitape of interest 
and management. ‘The trade and industry of the country will 
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thus be subjected to a degree of pressure, in all time coming, 
extremely unfavourable to their developement, and which cannot 
fail to be a considerable bar to our success in that competition 
with the continental nations which the renewal of intercourse 
must, sooner or later, infallibly create. Our former experience 
too can throw very little light on the probable consequences of 
such a condition, and more he when rendered perma- 
nent. Before the-American war, the funded debt of this coun- 
try was 122,963,254/., bearing an annual charge of 4,254,6721.: 
after that war, which added to the said debt about 91,000,0002, 
the interest of the unredeemed capital was 8,384,571; but now, as 
has just been stated, the yearly charge connected with the nati- 
onal debt, independent of tlre sinkin Fund, is about 33,000,000/. 
The difference between which and even the largest of the for- 
mer sums is sO immense, that no conclusion drawn from our 
experience, during any part of the period which elapsed from 
1783 to the commencement of the late war, can possibly appl 
to the circumstances in which we are henceforth to be aca 
Our independence, as a nation, will inevitably be put to hazard ; 
and, at all events, our commanding influence among the several 
members of the European commonwealth must suffer a speedy 
diminution. ‘To be satisfied of this, let us turn our eyes for a 
moment to all the othernations of Europe whichare known to have 
acted on the funded system, without, at the same time, persever- 
ing in the proper means for paying off their debt. It comneyey 
ruined Holland; and, chiefly, too, by the necessity under whic 
it placed the government of imposing heavy taxes on the food of 
the people, in order to raise money to pay the dividends due to 
the public creditor; her manufactures decayed; her fisheries 
languished; her shipping decreased. And Dr. Smith has left it 
on record that “ the practice of funding hasgreatly enfeebled every 
state which has adopted it. ‘The Italian republics seem to have 
begun it. Genoa and Venice have both been reduced by it. 
Spain seems to have learned the practice from the Italian 
republics, and (its taxes being probably less judicious than 
theirs) it has, in proportion to its natural strength, been still more 
enfeebled. The debts of Spain are of old standing. It was 
deeply in debt before the end of the sixteenth century, about a 
hundred years before England owed a shilling. France, not- 
withstanding all its natural resources, languishes under an op- 
pressive load of the same kind. The republic of the United 
Provinces is as much enfeebled by its debts as either Genoa or 
Venice. Is it likely that in Great Britain alone, a practice which 
has brought either weakness or desolation into every other country, 
should prove altogether innocent ?” 

The evils attending the funding system are not, however, 
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inseparable from it, and they are moreover counterbalanced by 
many solid advantages. The facility of borrowing on the credit 
of an anticipated revenue enables a government to make great 
exertions, without pressing, at the time a war breaks out, upon any 

ies of industry, by withdrawing capital from its ordinary em- 

ployment ; but the misfortune is, that neither the government nor 
the people can be persuaded to pay, on the return of peace, the 
sums which they may have borrowed in the time of war. Where- 
fore do we borrow on pressing emergencies, and thereby mortg 
the future revenue of the country for several years to come, if it 
be not that we tacitly promise to repay the capital debt so con- 
tracted, and thus to relieve the mortgaged revenue when the 
emergency shall have gone by? When a war takes place we are 
often compelled to meet an increased expenditure in the midst of 
confusion and commercial embarrassment; and as we are unable 
in such circumstances to raise by taxes as much money as might 
appear necessary to carry it on with success, say, 70,000,000 
in the year, we limit our exertions to the raising of 50,000,090, 
and then borrow the remaining 20,000,000. But when are we to 
pay these 20,000,000 ? Is it not when the war has been succeeded 

y peace, and when the capital of the country is again safely 
employed in commerce and agriculture? The practice of this 
country, however, and of all the countries wherein the fundin 
ager has been extensively adopted, is at complete variance with 
the spirit of that wise maxtm. e have borrowed largely in the 
time of war, and paid next to nothing in the time of peace. 

To act with safety, and to avoid the peculiar danger attending 
the modern practice of mortgaging the revenue, the war-taxes 
ought, in every instance of hostilities, to be continued after the 
termination of the war, until all the debt contracted to meet the 
war expenditure shall have been liquidated; by which means we 
should at once avail ourselves of the proper advantages of the 


funding system, and shun the fatal effects of its abuse, so clearly 


pointed out by Smith and various other wrfters. So far, however, 
from acting upon these wise views, such has ever been the impa- 
tience of the country to get rid of their burdens, such their 
thoughtlessness or indifference with regard to futurity, that our 
government, like all those which have gone to ruin before us, 
have been compelled at the conclusion of every war to discontinue 
almost instantly the heaviest of the war taxes. The consequence 
of this monstrous folly is, that we of the present age have had to 
bear and defray, amidst our own unprecedented difficulties, the 
expense of nearly all the debt contracted in all the wars in which 
Great Britain has been engaged, since the days of William and 
Mary. Of the 128 years which have te since the Revolu- 
tion, we have been sixty-four in a state of war, and exactly as 
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many ina state of peace; but during the former, we contracted 
(exclusively of what has been redeemed by the sinking fund) a 
debt amounting to about 800,000,000 of funded capital; near 
600,000,000 sterling; and have paid during the latter—during 
sixty-four years of profound peace—no more than the paltry sum 
of 39,000,000! Such a system cannot continue for ever. It 
must end, if we persevere in it, where it ended with the Dutch, 
the Genoese, the Venetians, and the Spaniards. ‘ We have 
always found,” says Mr. Hume, ‘“ where a government has 
mortgaged all its revenue, that it necessarily sinks into a state of 
languor, inactivity, and impotence.” Yet, with these facts before 
our eyes, and with these admonitions sounding in our ears, we 
are preparing our minds, it should seem, to see perpetuated by a 
legal act the present enormous debt! We received from our 
fathers a burden of about 240,000,000, to which we have added, 
over and above all that has been redeemed, between 5 and 
600,000,000 more of funded capital; and we, there is every rea- 
son to apprehend, are about to transmit the whole to the next 
generation, and thus, in all probability, to lay the foundation of 
weakness, ruin, and contempt. Why shoulda policy which has 
never yet failed, in the case of other nations, to terminate either 
in national bankruptcy, or in hopeless decay, be harmless in 
our case?” If our means are stretched to the very utmost pitch 
to answer the ordinary demands of the government; if the truits 
of industry are squeezed to the last drop; if manufactures are 
taxed to the highest point that will not positively discourage their 
production ; if all this shall be done in the hour of peace, when 
our ships are dismantled and our army reduced, what shall we be 
able to do, in addition to this, when the state of Europe shall next 
call us to arms, to vindicate our honour, or perhaps to protect our 
shores? We put the question to every reflecting man who has 
spent one moment in thinking upon this subject: could we begin 
another war of ten years duration, and of equal expense with that 
which we have just finished, under the pressure of 800,000,000 of 
funded debt, and hope to get through it with success? If any one 
hesitates as to his answer, let him advert to the following circum- 
stances to aid him in his decision. The net revenue of the 
country cannot be estimated at more than 48,000,000 ; whilst the 
interest alone of the unredeemed debt is about 33,000,000, to 
which we may add 12,000,000 for the peace establishment (last 
year it was 27,677,065i. 2s. 3d.); from which it appears that, 
with our present income, not more than 3,000,000 could be 
applied for the maintenance of fleets and armies. And let it be 
remembered that no nation is safe in peace which is not preperey 
for war; that our victories count for nothing if they shall have 
disabled us from again ag the field; and, moreover, that 
every peace is durable only when it can be protected by arms. 
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In the second place, if we annihilate the sinking fund we can- 
not rely upon borrowing to assist us in future wars; for as the 
public debt would be thereby increased, without the most distant 
prospect of diminution or payment of the capital, the stocks 
ould fall in value year after year, and thus furnish to the holders 
of that property the strongest of all arguments against increasing 
its amount. Mr. M‘Culloch affects to see no harm in this 
result, holding the opinion of M. Jean Baptiste Say, that an 
extreme facility of borrowing is a most dangerous power in the 
hands of any set of men, that it enables governments to enter 
upon the most gigantic and exhausting enterprises, and to pur- 
chase all that can be purchased even to men’s blood and con- 
sciences. ‘There is a degree of cant in this, unworthy of the adop- 
tion of Mr. M‘Culloch’s vigorous mind; for, granting that the 
facilities placed in the hands of our statesmen have been employed 
too freely, and that the expenditure of the country of late has 
been culpably lavish, it does not follow that it would not prove a 
most serious calamity to be deprived, at once and altogether, of 
the means of making extraordinary exertions upon particular 
emergencies. We are ready to admit that, during the war, the 
sinking fund was in reality of very little avail as to the liquidation 
of the national debt ; for, being maintained upon borrowed money, 
it could operate no other effect than a mere transference of stock 
from one name to another; after having, too, from the necessity 
of the previous borrowing, created more new stock than was at 
any time.transferred into the hands of the commissioners. "We 
are nevertheless perfectly satisfied that it was owing to the security 
afforded to the national creditor, by the gradual redemptions of 
the sinking fund, and more vartioahant the prospect which 
was all along entertained of a very extensive liquidation takin 
place, whensoever the return of peace should enable us to feed it 
with the surplus‘of our natural revenue, that our ministers suc- 
ceeded in room, eh Joan so many hundred millions, and in thus 
turning against the common enemy of Europe the spare capital 
of England, America, Holland, and even of France itself. If, 
however, the proprietors of stock shall now be made to feel that 
all their calculations were groundless—that the instrument, of 
which the principal or indeed the sole efficacy was reserved for 
the time of peace, is now to be cast aside—their confidence in 
government must, it is clear, be greatly diminished; their ardour 
to co-operate with ministers will abate in proportion; the credit 
of the state will give way and all the evils of distrust, poverty, 
and embarrassment, will stare us in the face. If the nation, 
then, is to be true to itself, it will assist the government in 
discharging a part of the public debt; and as this can only be 
done by creating a portion of clear revenue over and above our 
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outlay, we should now proceed to take into consideration the 
ways and means for accomplishing this most desirable object ; but 
we shall rather, in the first place, make our readers acquainted 
with Mr. M‘Culloch’s plan for lessening the burdens of the 
country by reducing the interest due to the national creditor. 

It is very obvious that to reduce the interest of the public debt 
is equivalent to a reduction of the debt itself, as in truth it is 
impossible to form any other conception of the national debt than 
that of an obligation, on the part of government, to pay to a class 
of people, possessed of the proper certificates, a permanent trans- 
ferable annuity. ‘The greens upon which our author rests the 
justice and expediency of reducing these annuities is, the averment 
that money is of more value now, or rather, perhaps, that it will 
be of more value when the corn laws are repealed, than it was 
when the annuities were purchased, that is, when the loans were 
made to government of which the interest constitutes the said 
annuities. His readers will, we think, readily concede to him 
that he has made out the necessity and desirableness, in certain 
imaginable circumstances, of adopting the measure which he thus 
recommends ; but, as to the justice of it, there will not, we are 
sure, be the same unanimity, supported though it be with consi- 
derable ingenuity and talent. His arguments turn chiefly onthe 
depreciation of money that has taken place in this country since 
1797; which, without entering into the intricate question so 
keenly agitated as to its proximate cause, he assumes as an indis- 
putable fact and we believe none will be disposed to deny that 
money, compared with commodities, is of much less value now 
than it was before the war, and of less value in this country than 
in any other European state. , | 
_ The nature of the hostilities in which we were engaged, and 
more particularly the anti-commercial system introduced by 
Buonaparte, and pushed to its full length by our Orders in Coun- 
cil, yoni us, during the last ten years of, the war, in quite a 
novel situation with regard to trade; threw the commerce of the 
world almost entirely into our hands; increased our. exports ; 
enlarged our, mercantile navy; encouraged our manufactures ; 

ve.a new spirit fo agriculture; doubled the price of labour, b 
jaesve previously doubled that of all the necessaries of life; and, 
in‘ short, promoted individual prosperity at the expense, as it 
should seem, of great public embarrassment. ‘The unusual length 
of-the war too, and the discontinuance, during the greater part of 
it, of all open and regular commercial intercourse, had in fact 
brought us near to the hypothetical condition, imagined by Bish 
Berkeley, of having a wall of brass drawn round our island, 
Considered in relation to the continental states we had entirely 
ceased to act on what might be denominated natural principles; 
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the outlay of government was augmented in a threefold degree ; 
the funding system was extended even beyond the dreams of all 
former financiers; the rent of land was more than doubled ; the 
labour of artizans was rewarded in the same proportion; and in 
all matters of money, indeed, we had reached a point never 
touched. before—had risen far above the general level of Europe, 
and were already fast settling into a state, founded on maxims 
and regulated by a scale altogether peculiar to ourselves. In 
proof of this statement it will be alone sufficient to mention that — 
the price of wheat, which, from 1780 till the beginning of 1794, 
was at an average 45s. the quarter, rose in the twenty years end- 
ing with 1813, to an average of 83s.; during the last ten years of 
which period the price was 92s. and during the last five years of 
the twenty it was not less than 108s. In consequence of this 
immense rise in the value of agricultural produce, land rose at 
first about 60 per cent. ; next, the original rents were doubled ; and 
latterly, as we are informed by Mr..Wilson, the rule, accordin 
to which land was let in some parts of Scotland, was to Seaeaal 
2: of the old rent. 

Had we continued at war, and in the isolated state from the 
rest of Europe into which the war had brought us, we might 
have continued, with present safety to the country at large, 
this artificial system in our home relations, and without any 


_ Inconvenience to individuals, except perhaps to the money annui- 


tant; for it must be extremely obvious that, in the long run, it will 
be quite the same thing whether a quarter of wheat sells for 40 or 
for 140s. provided labour of all kinds be paid for in the same 
proportion ; and in fact, prior to the peace, things had so far 
advanced towards this equilibrium that the land-owner was 
beginning to be convinced that he was no richer with his new 
rent-roll than he had formerly been with one not above half its 
amount. All great and sudden changes in the value of the circu- 
lating medium are no doubt prejudicial in the mean time to 
several classes of the community ; and we agree with Mr. Malthus 
that it is an error of the most serious magnitude to suppose that 
any natural or artificial causes, which shall raise or lower the 
values of corn or silver, are to be considered as matters of indiffer- 
ence: still, it is very clear, that the evil attending all such changes 
is only great in proportion tothe suddenness with which they take 
place, and that after the values of corn and silver are in 
ascertained and established, things will go on as they did betore, 
at least as far as the internal relations of any particular country 
are concerned, The ee difficulty consists in coming back to 
the old standard, should a retrogade movement become necessary, 
and more especially in renewing or keeping up a commercial 
intercourse with countries, where the prices of food and Jabour 
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have not been raised. And this is precisely our situation at the 
present moment. Since the peace, the wall of brass no lon 
exists which kept us in and held our neighbours out; the traffic 
of Europe is no longer exclusively in our hands; our merchants 
are already encountering rivals in every department of commerce, 
and our manufacturers are about to be opposed by a spirited 
competition in every continental market. 

In such circumstances there are only two lines of policy which 
can be pursued, one of which we must of course adopt. Either 
we must, by means of corn laws and other restrictive measures, 
keep up the price of agricultural produce, and consequently the 
high rates of manufactured commodities, and the high price of 
labour; that is, we must adhere to the war system of a depreciated 
currency, and sacrifice to the apparent advantages of that system 
our pre-eminence as a manufacturing and commercial people ; or, 
on the other hand, we must repeal or greatly modity the corn 
laws, come down considerably nearer to the common standard of 
Europe, in respect of prices and the value of money, and thus 
protect our trade at the expense, or at least, the temporary incon- 
venience, of the landed interest. In short, we must expose to an 
unequal and hazardous competition either the manufacturer or, 
the agriculturist ; for it is impossible that we can maintain a 
successful intercourse with the rest of Europe, in the way of 
trade, on a scale of prices for food and labour so very different 
from theirs; and it is equally impossible that, with the present 
charges for rent, wages, and taxes, corn could be raised and 
sold in Great Britain so as to meet, with any chance of success, 
the competition of the foreign grower. We omit at present the 
political considerations upon which Mr. M‘Culloch recommends 
the latter of the two systems mentioned above; a return to the - 
ancient standard of prices; a lowering of rente, of wages, and 
of taxes; and, in short, a replacement of ourselves, as far as 
may be, in the condition wherein we stood prior to the war. 
Suffice it to observe in the mean time, it is upon the supposition 
that this line of policy shall be actually adopted, that his whole 
plan of relief ironed in relation to our financial difficulties. 

In the circumstances now contemplated the value of mon 
would no doubt be greatly raised, compared with the depreciated 
state of it which en upon the Bank Restriction act, and 
continued to the end of the war; and as a very considerable 
proportion of the national debt was contracted subsequently to 
the former period, and, of course, during the depreciated state 
of the currency, Mr. M‘Culloch recommends that the public 
creditor should not, in the improved condition of the circulating 
medium, be paid the full legal interest, or — cent.; but, on 
the contrary, that a calculation a e, by a reference 
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to the price of wheat, of the value of money at the time the 
debt due to him was contracted, and that his dividends should 
be regulated by the standard so obtained. For example, we 
shall suppose that the interest payable to a particular stockholder, 
who purchased in the funds any time between 1809 and 1814, 
was at that time worth twenty quarters of wheat, the average 
price of that article in the years now mentioned being 108s. ; if, 
then, wheat and other commodities should fall so much in price 
as to enable the same stockholder to purchase forty quarters of 
wheat with the interest payable to him, it is obvious, says our 
author, that this person will reap an- undue advantage to the 
prejudice of the public. From 1797 to 1813 the average price 
of bread-corn was about 85s., and Mr. M‘Culloch is convinced 


-that,. were: the laws prohibiting importation repealed, the price 


would not exceed, on an average of years, the moderate sum of 
50s.; wherefore, proceeding en this principle, he me no 
injury would be inflicted on the fundholder were his dividends 
diminished in the ratio in which money, compared with corn, 
augments in real marketable value, determining, of course, in 
every particular case, the rate of diminution according to the 
date at which the loan was originally made. : | 
In holding these views, our author avowedly adopts the opi- 
nion of Mr. Malthus on the same subject, introduced into his 
pamphlet, On the Policy of restricting the Importation of 
Foreign Corn. “ It can scarcely be doubted,” says that judi- 
cious writer, * that one of the main causes which has enabled us 
hitherto to support, with almost undiminished resources, the 
prodigious weight of debt which has been accumulated during 
the last 20 years, is the continued depreciation of the measure 
in which it has been estimated, and the great’ stimulus to in- 
dustry, and power of accumulation, which have been given to 
the industrious classes of society by the progressive rise of prices. 
As far as this was occasioned by excessive issues of paper, the 
stockholder was unjustly treated, and the industrious ioe of 
society benefited unfairly at his expense. But, on the other 
hand, if the price of corn were now to fall to 40s. a quarter, 
and labour and other commodities nearly in proportion, there 
can be no doubt that the stockholder would benefited un- 
fairly at the expense of the industrious classes of society, and, 
consequently, at the expense of the wealth and prosperity of the 
whole country. In the course of these twenty years (from 1794 
to 1818) the government borrowed near 500,000,000/. of real 
capital, for which, on a rough average, exclusively of the ainkitg 
fund, it engaged to pay about 5 per cent. But if corn: shoul 
fall to 50s. a quarter, and other commodities in proportion, in- 
stead of an interest of about 5 per cent., the government would 
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really pay an interest of 7, 8, 9, and, for the last 200,000,000/. 
10 per cent. | 7 

“ To this extraordinary generosity towards the stockholder,” 
says Mr. Malthus, “I should be disposed to make no kind of 
objection, if it were not necessary to consider by whom it is to be 
paid; and a moment’s reflection will show us that it can only be 
paid by the industrious classes of society and the landlords; that 
is, by all those whose nominal incomes will vary with the varia- 
tions in the measure of value. The nominal revenues of this part 
of the society, compared with the average of the last five years, will 
be diminished one half; and out of this nominally reduced income, 
they will have to pay the same nominal amount of taxation. 

If we consider with what an increased weight the taxes on 
tea, sugar, leather, malt, soap, candles, &c. &c., would-in this 
case bear on the labouring classes of society, and what propor- 
tion of their income all the active, industrious, middle orders of 
the state, as well as the higher orders, must pay in assessed 
taxes, and the various articles of the customs and excise, the 
pressure will appear to be absolutely intolerable. Nor would 
even the ad valorem taxes afford any real relief. The annual 
40,000,000/. (now 45,000,000/.) must at all events be paid; and 
if some taxes fail, others must be imposed that will be more 
productive. 

* These are considerations sufficient to alarm even the stock- 
holders themselves. Indeed, if the measure of value were really 
to fall, as we have supposed, there is great reason to fear that 
the country would be absolutely unable to continue the payment 
of the present interest of the national debt.” 1b9 

At this point Mr. Malthus stops. He calculates indeed that, 
were prices to fall, the amount to which the stockholder would 
be unfairly benefited, at the expense of the industrious classes, 
would not be less than 8,000,0002. annually; and Mr. M‘Culloch 
steps in and says, Reduce the interest of the public debt in pro- 
portion as money rises in value. aie) 

Leaving out of sight, however, the gross breach of faith 
which such a step on the part of the government would seem ‘to 
imply, we have great doubts of the efficacy of the whole plan, 
regarded as'the means of cee us from our. financial embar- 
rassments. Were money, indeed, from the operation of natu- 
ral causes to rise considerably in value, and were a correspondin 
inability to be experienced by the country at large to pay the us 
contributions to the state, we could, in such circumstances, see 
no objection to the scheme proposed in the work before us, for 
restoring, in some degree, the equilibrium between the means 
and the burthens of the people. But, viewed in the light of 
an independent and original measure, instituted with a specific 
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object, and proceeding on a positive interference of the legis- 
lature, it does not appear to us as at all likely to realize the ad- 
vantages which it is meant to produce, nor to compensate for 
the many evils which could not fail to attend upon an open viola- 
tion of the public faith. 

In the first place, were the scheme in question adopted, were 
prices lowered, and the interest of the national debt reduced, the 
government would instantly find it incumbent upon them to con- 
struct a new scale of taxation for land-owners and land occupiers ; 
for it is extremely obvious, and our author himself admits it, that, 
were the value of agricultural produce to be lessened by legis- 
lative interference, the agriculturists would have a just claim to 
demand a diminution of their burdens. In the event of a repeal 
of the corn-laws—and this repeal forms the basis of the whole 
system—wheat, as has been inaalg mentioned, would probably 
sell in this country, on an average of years, at 50s. the quarter; 
on which account the landlord and farmer would have an un- 
questionable right to insist, that all taxes imposed on land, when 
corn sold for 80 or 100s., should be reduced in proportion to 
the fall of their produce consequent on the repeal. 

It deserves to be noticed, too, in the second place, that as, in 
the circumstances now imagined, the most of manufactured com- 
modities would be expected to fall in price, in order to meet the 
new standard of value, so would it become expedient to lower 
several of the taxes affecting those commodities, otherwise the 
tax, bearing a greater proportion than formerly to the whole 
expense of any particular article, would not only be felt as a 
greater burden both by manufacturer and consumer; but would 
also present a much stronger temptation to the mischievous prac- 
tice of smuggling. In many instances, indeed, nearly the whole 
fall that would take place in the price of goods would have to 
come off the wages of labour ; and as the raw material in gene- 
ral makes but a small part of the gross price of manufactures, 
the fall now spoken of, supposing taxes to remain undiminished, 
could not be such as to enable the manufacturer to carry his 
wares much ch to market. Were it expected, for example, 
that a pair of shoes, sold at present at 12s., should, on the 
change anticipated in the value of money, be sold at 9s., it is 
evident the greater part of the difference would have to be de- 
ducted from the wages of the workmen ; for any fall in the price 
of hides, short of giving them for nothing, would not enable 
the shoemaker to sell his shoes three shillings cheaper. Taxes 
must be lowered, as well as labour and the raw material, to 
secure a fall in prices equal to the projected rise in the value of 
money. 


Besides, in the third place, a rise in the value of money 
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corresponding to the price of wheat at 50s. the quarter, 
would, in a short time, lower the nominal amount of all in- 
comes; not only those of landlords, farmers, proprietors of 
houses, and of the clergy over the whole kingdom; but also 
those arising from the higher species of labour in the arts, as 
well as from the liberal professions: and this change in the 
income of individuals would necessarily lead to a new scale of 
taxation in every department of the revenue. In fact, the rise 
of value in the currency, on which the whole argument of our 
author turns, could not possibly take place but as the effect or 
the accompaniment of a diminished circulation; and as every 
person would, in that case, have a smaller portion for his share 
than formerly, it it scarcely necessary to add that he could not 
pay to the government, in the shape of taxes, as much as he 
used to do when his share was greater. It would, therefore, be 
of no use whatever, as far as an immediate accommodation to 
the financier is considered, to reduce the interest of the national 
debt ufter having raised the value of money; for it must be clear, 
we think, from the facts just stated, that the taxes which it 
would be necessary to reduce would amount nearly to the whole 
sum saved by diminishing the dividends. We should only have 
changed our scale of prices and lowered our standard of value; 
but in other respects, financial respects we mean, we should find 
ourselves exactly where we were. ‘Trade would, no doubt, be 
somewhat benefited by such a measure, and our manufacturers 
would be placed on more advantageous ground : but agriculture, 
on the other hand, would suffer a corresponding depression ; 
much fixed capital would be lost, and the annual amount of 
produce would be considerably lessened. It is a question of the 
very first magnitude, then, to determine whether our condition 
would or would not be improved on the whole, by the change 
urged upon us by Mr. M‘Culloch. He thinks, decidedly, it 
would be improved; that is, he holds commerce to be of more 
consequence to this country than agriculture, and we intend, by 
and by, to give his reasoning on this subject somewhat at length, 
as being, in our opinion, closely connected with the leading 
doctrines of finance: meantime, we will venture to propose our 
own ways and means for effectuating an actual reduction of the 
public debt, and for meeting the ordinary exigencies of the 
government in the time of peace. 
As the only real plan for paying off the national debt consists 
in having a portion of free revenue, over and above the average 
expenditure of the country, it will be necessary to raise by a 
specific tax, such a sum of money as will, pr ag with a cer- 
tain part of the present sinking fund, still to” retained, enable 
the commissioners to redeem about ten millions yearly. Now, 
instead of imposing the tax in question on the stockholder alone, 
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we would impose it on all real property, and also on certain de- 
scriptions of income. Money, in all probability, will rise in 
value, notwithstanding the operation of the corn bill; the high 
prices at present being, we imagine, the effect of the unusually 
unfavourable season, more than of any artificial cause; and, in 
this case, we so far agree with Mr. M‘Culloch as to niaintain 
that the fundholder would not have any just ground for com- 
plaint, although a tax of ten per cent were laid upon the divi- 
dends. ‘This tax alone, as applied to the funds, would produce 
upwards of three millions. ‘There are, too, a great many per- 
sons holding offices under government, whose salaries were 
raised during the war, and expressly because money had fallen 
in value. ‘These should all pay ten per cent. on their incomes; 
in every instance, at least, where there has been no reduction of 
salary since the peace, and where that salary exceeds 500/. per 
‘annum. All sinecures, also, should be subjected to the same 
tax in full, and all pensions above 200/. a year. From the 
funds, sinecures, pensions, and large government salaries, the 
amount might be about 3,300,000/. During the operation of 
the late property tax bill, the proportion contributed by land- 
holders was rather more than 4,000,000/. ; and by the occupiers 
of land fully one half of that sum, making in all more than 
6,000,000/. Now if the former of these classes were to be taxed 
at 5 per cent. on their income, we should have, for the object 
under our consideration, an additional 2,000,000/. Farmers 
paying rents of 150/. and upwards, should be taxed 21 per cent. 
on their income. ‘Tradesmen and professional people should 
pay at the same rate, when their income amounts to 100/., and 
does not exceed 500/.; above that sum it ought to be taxed 
5 percent. Military and naval officers, not having more than 
regimental pay, should be rated at the lowest scale of taxation ; 
but those having regiments, flag-ships, or the appointments of 
| areas or deputy-governors, of forts and colonies, should 
charged on the highest assessment. This modified property 
tax would, perhaps, produce not less than 6,000,000/., a sum 
nearly equal to the saving contemplated by Mr. M‘Culloch, in 
his plan for reducing the interest of the national debt. 
. From property in the funds, at 10 per cent... £ 3,100,0 
rom pensions, sinecures, and public salaries, at tel 


From landowners, and the proprietors or houses, 

From occupiers of land 500,000 
From trades and professions ................ $00,000 


From naval and military establishments........ 100,000 
6,550,000 
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Now, -if these 6,000,000/. were raised, in the manner just 
described, and faithfully applied. for the redemption of the. 
public debt, we should augur better in regard to the future pros- 
perity of the country, than we should although we were to see 
mustered for its financial relief, all the minute calculation, and 
arithmetical jugglery, which have been practised from the days 
of M. Richard until the present hour. Debt is to be paid cay 
by raising money, and not by writing sums under one name 
which were formerly under another. The whole machine of 
the sinking fund, intricate as it is, is too well understood in 
these times, to inspire any great reverence for the wisdom of its 
contrivers, or any great confidence in its hidden operations. It 
cannot make money; and, as we have none to lay by, it is of no 
use to us. It is like a mill without corn; a Ke instrument 
enough for rendering our means available; but it does not create 
the means. We might starve with it in our possession, and 
with all its powers unimpaired. When, therefore, we expressed 
regret at the intention which seems to be entertained of demo- 
lishing this celebrated machine, it was not at all on its own 
account; but because we perceive in our countrymen a great 
degree of indifference with respect to futurity, provided their 
shoulders be eased of the burthen at the present moment; be- 
cause, in short, we see clearly the same spirit prevailing amon 
us, which has eloaridiebeianel: every nation where the funding 
system has been adopted, and which has proved the forerunner 
of their destruction ; because we see that our rulers borrow freely, 
-expend lavishly, and never think of paying what they have 
borrowed. | | 

We do not insinuate that the yearly redemption of the public 
debt should be limited to the above 6,000,000; but the additional 
amount to be reserved from the sinking fund will depend upon 
the extent of the future peace establishment. ‘The expenditure 
of last year, exclusive of the consolidated fund, was little short 
of 30,000,000/., which, added to the interest and expense of the 
debt, estimated with the sinking fund at 45,000,000/., makes the 
total outlay 75,000,000/. . The income of the nation, as has been 
already stated,’ cannot be reckoned at more than 48,000,000/., 
or 50,000,000/. of free revenue; and of this, about 33,000,000/, 
must be set down for interest and management; leaving 
15,000,000/., or at most, 17,000,000/. for other purposes. The 
establishments, ‘civil; naval, and military, cannot be estimated at 
less than 12,000,000/., so: that there would not be: more than 
5,000,000/., perhaps not. 3,000,000/., of a surplus for the use of 
the sinking fund. .We shall call it 4,000,000/.; which, added to 
the 6,000,000/., to be raised by the proposed modified property 
tax, would, however short it might fall of the expectations of 
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the stockholder, create a real and efficacious fund for the liquida- 
tion of the national debt. We should willingly dispense with 
all the abstruser technicalities of the sinking fund, properly so 
called; as accumulation at compound interest means nothing 
more than that we shall raise a larger sum of ransom money, 
next half year, than we have done this half year, provided we 
shall be able to do so: we should be amply satisfied with the 
steady and constant purchase of 10,000,000/. worth of stock 
annually, to be cancelled for ever; and in four —_ be it re- 
membered, this simple instrument would accomplish more than has 
been accomplished ly all the financial apparatus of Stanhope, Wal- 
pole, Price, Pitt, and Vansittart ;—in four years, it would actu- 
ally and truly redeem more debt than has been redeemed by all the 
sinking funds that have been devised, since the reign of Queen Anne. 
All the other schemes were illusory and deceitful; they borrowed 
six pounds with one hand and paid five with the other. 

The principal objection which will be urged against the plan 
now suggested is, we are aware, the necessity which it involves 
of imposing a new tax, in the present circumstances of the 
nation. We have, however, to observe, in reply, that the 
former peer tax ought not to have been discontinued until 
a considerable portion of the debt, contracted in the course of 
the war, had been paid off; for it need not be mentioned that 
war taxes which have left nearly one half of the expense of the 
war unliquidated, have not realized more than half their object. 
It ought, in fact, as we have said above, to be made an invari- 
able rule, in all cases of hostilities, to continue the taxes, im- 
posed for the purposes of the war, till the whole incumbrances 
thereby occastoned shall have been removed. In all the wars 
however which have been waged, since the funding system was 
invented, we have acted exactly like a man who should enter 
into terms with a contractor to have a house built, and who, not 
being able to-advance the whole money, gives to the said con- 
tractor sum alter sum, as the work goes on; but who, as soon as 
the house is finished, although not more than half of the price 
is paid, insists upon discontinuing his instalments, choosing 
rather to be in debt for the remainder, than to make any parti- 
cular exertion to pay it. His son succeeds him in the property 
of the house, with the weighty incumbrance thus resting upon 
it; and, not being able to clear off the capital, he too satisfies 
himself with paying the interest, till, in course of time, a neces- 
sity occurs for laying out a large sum on repairs. Like his 
father, he contracts with a workman for these repairs, and, like 
his father, pays him only half his charges. Another encum- 
brance is thus added to the property: and, in the next generation, 
the amount of burdens attached to the dwelling exceeds the 
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value of the whole rent.—This is our case precisely. We con- 
sider the expenses of every war to be at an end, as soon as the 
treaty of peace is signed. We insist that every act imposing 
taxes for the war shall be repealed; and thus we enter into every 
new war, with half the charges and more of the preceding one 
still unsettled. ‘This system cannot continue for ever. Alread 
does the interest of the national debt exceed considerably the 
net rental of all the land in Great Britain; already does it con- 
stitute our principal burden; already is it become a dead weight 
on our manufactures and agriculture, insomuch that we are 
compelled to entertain the question which of the two we ought 
to sacrifice; already is it felt, according to Mr. M‘Culloch’s 
expression, as the millstone tied about our necks which, if we 
do not now struggle in earnest, will ultimately carry us to the 
bottom of the sea. 

If we examine into the particulars specified in our sketch, the 
tax on property which we have ventured to recommend, will not 
appear sO very oppressive as to justify a violent opposition. 
More than half of the whole sum expected from it will be drawn 
from the dividends of stockholders; who, as money will almost 
certainly rise in value, can have no just cause for complaint. If, 
again, we estimate the annual income irom land and houses at 
fitty millions, a property tax of two millions on the whole does 
not exceed the moderate rate of 4 per cent. In 1814, the rents of 
land, mines, and houses in England and Scotland amounted 
nearly to sixty millions, and yielded a revenue, at ten per cent., 
approaching to 6,000,000; the tax now proposed is therefore 
little more than one third of the former. ‘The tenantry, under 
the former bill, paid upwards of two millions of income tax; 
now, their contributions would be limited to about one fourth of 
thatsum. ‘Trades and professions paid under the late act, some- 
what more than three millions; by the proposed tax, their share 
of the contribution would not exceed 800,000/., being but a trifle 
above one fourth of the other. The propertion rated on naval 
and military establishments is not quite one-ninth of the old tax, 
and would be principally levied on such officers as hold lucrative 
appointments, in addition to their ordinary pay. 

If some plan similar to this be not adopted, we shall be com- 
pelled either to borrow, year after year, in the time of peace, to 
maintain our establishments, or to allow our immense national debt 
to continue undiminished ; and, in either case, our degradation, 
pethape our ruin, will be certain and inevitable. Let it never 

forgotten that the funding system has weakened or ruined 
every other country which has persevered in it; and we have no 
security granted us that this great empire will prove an excep- 
tion. ‘It is therefore the interest of all who have property, whe- 
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ther in land or in the funds, and it is unquestionably the duty 
of every man who enjoys the privileges of a British subject, to 
come forward and support a measure calculated to secure the 
stability and credit of the nation. If either loans shall be con- 
tracted for, in the time of profound peace, or if the sinking fund 
shall be abolished to prevent the necessity of borrowing, the 
price of stocks must infallibly experience a serious depression, 
and the difficulty of raising money will be proportionally in- 
creased; on which account, it will be no less advantageous to 
the fundholder than to the country at large, to provide means 
for the gradual payment of the public debt. 

We prefer the plan now proposed to that recommended by 
Mr. M‘Culloch, both because it does not entail the necessity of 
any immediate change in our general system; and, secondly, 
because it will operate more equally, and, of course, less oppres- 
sively. Before the interest of the national debt could be reduced, 
consistently with our author’s own views, the corn laws must be 
repealed, and the prices of food and labour must be regulated 
on a new scale. Such an arrangement, however, would not 
only require a considerable time to execute, but also a lon 
period would have to elapse before the effects of it could be 

enerally established. Besides, if the value of money should ever 
raised by legislative interference, we can see no reason why 
the stockholder alone should be deprived of the benefit resulting 
from it. Money annuitants of all classes would derive the same 
advantage from the change; and many of those have had their 
yearly allowances, whether as interest of capital, or as salaries, 
regulated by the standard which prevailed during the period of 
depreciation. Above all, our plan is to be preferred, as it does 
not carry along with it the invidious and irritating circumstance 
of a breach of faith, with respect to the public creditor. It is 
decidedly better, we think, to tax the iivilends than to diminish 
the interest. 

We confess, however, we are not without fears, that the 
Minister will not have courage to propose a modified property 
tax, even for the beneficial purpose of relieving the finance of the 
country. He lost the last bill, chiefly because he took great 
pains to show that he could do without the money, the very next 
year. If so, said the nation, you must contrive to do without 
it this year also.—It is now time, however, to take up a new 
ground, and say firmly to the people at large; The load which 
presses upon the wheels of government must be lightened ; the 
expenses of the war must be defrayed; otherwise our trade will 
languish, our agriculture will decay, our exertions in future will 
be paralyzed, and our independence, as a great power, will be 
sensibly endangered. We are no longer permitted to borrow 
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hundreds of millions, and to throw the encumbrance on posterity. 
Our means are already exhausted; the revenue of the next 
generation is already mortgaged; if we wish those who are to 
come after us to be free as we are, and able to defend them- 
selves and assist the weak, as we have been, we must not over- 
whelm them withamassof debt, equal to the fee simple of the whole 
kingdom. We scarcely expect all this. The sinking fund will 
be seized upon for 6, or 8,000,000/.; and nothing, we fear, will 
be provided in its stead. We shall then have a permanent debt, 
without the most distant prospect of redemption, amounting to 
upwards of 600,000,000/. sterling, and to more than 800,000,000/. 
of funded capital. . 

‘The great motive for reducing our public burdens, which can 
only be done effectually by reducing the national debt, is the 
encouragement of manufacturing industry, and commerce. To 
accomplish this great end Mr. M‘Culloch would fearlessly break 
in upon the system of things which has grown up amongst us, 
from the peculiar circumstances of the late war; he would lower 
the price of food by annulling all restrictions on the importation of 
corn; he would diminish our taxes by defrauding our creditors ; 
and, in short, by the omnipotence of parliament, he would 
bring us back to the condition which we were compelled to 
abandon about the close of the last century. Assuming as the 
basis of his argument that we derive our greatness from trade, 
and not from agriculture, he presses upon us the absolute neces- 
sity of modifying our policy in such a way, as to retain our pre- 
eminence as manufacturers and merchants. With the same view 
he has collected a great number of facts which, although not 
positively discouraging to our national industry, are yet such as 
to demand the most attentive consideration, when directing our 
thoughts to these sources of our power and wealth. 

We begin with the Americans, who, as is well known, were 
forced a few years ago by the anti-commercial laws of Europe 
to rely on their own ingenuity for a supply of the articles which 
they had been used to import from thence. At the period now 
alluded to, the attention of a considerable part of the population 
of the United States, together with a large share of their capital, 
was diverted from agriculture and domestic manufactures, to 
make goods on a large scale for public demand; and the effects, 
says our author, are such as could —s have been anticipated. 
In 1810, no fewer than 3,257,812 yards of woollen cloth were 
manufactured in the State of New York alone, at an expense to 
the manufacturers of about four dollars a yard, which they sold 
at the price of British cloth, or from twelye to fourteen dollars per 
yard, Being able of course to sell it at a much less price, and 


still with a considerable profit, they reduced the rate in propor- 
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tion as English cloth came into their market, until they almost 
totally wiahal the latter. In 1791, the first cotton mill in 
America was erected in the State of Rhode Island; another was 
constructed in the same State in 1795, and two in the State of 
Massachusetts in 1803 and 1804; ten more of these mills were 
erected in other parts before the year 1808; and by the com- 
mencement of 1811, eighty-seven were in full operation, turning 
eighty thousand spindles. ‘The number of mills must have in- 
creased prodigiously, since that period; for in the Report of the 
Committee of Commerce and Manufactures presented to the 
House of Representatives of the United States in February 1816, 
the number of bales of cotton manufactured in 1810, is estimated 
at 10,000, and in 1815 at 90,000. ‘The capital now engaged in 
this branch of industry is in the same document estimated at 
40,000,000 of dollars; the number of people employed at 100,000; 
and the number of yards of cotton manufactured in 1815 at 
81,000,000. 

If we turn our eyes to France we discover preparations for a 
competition in the cotton trade, not less vigorous than those 
in America. Mr. G. A. Lee, stated, last session, tothe select 
committee of the House of Commons, appointed to inquire into 
the condition of children employed in the manufactories, that 
the cotton factories of Rouen and Paris almost rival those of 
England; that they are possessed of equally good machinery, and 
have in every considerable establishment English overseers, en- 
joying all the advantages of our experience. Delessent affirms 
that, in 1805, there were in France 50 large, and 200 small 
establishments for spinning cotton, able to put in motion from 
300,000 to 400,000 spindles. Our author thinks there is reason 
to believe that the number of these establishments is since greatly 
multiplied, though they are still inadequate to furnish a sufficient 
supply of yarn to the weavers. Indeed, the latter fact is com- 
pletely proved by the great demand which subsists at present for 
the twist made in Great Britain. 

In Austria, too, there has been of late a rapid improvement in 
manufactures. Various factories have been erected of late years, 
conducted on a very extensive scale, and having machinery of the 
first order. ‘They are generally managed by Englishmen, ob- 
serves Mr. M‘Culloch, and thus afford a convincing proof of the 
folly of trusting to the comparative ingenuity of artificers to pre- 
serve to any country its superiority in manufacturing, against all 
other disadvantages. ‘The cotton manufacture has likewise been 
introduced within these few years into Bohemia, and is now 
firmly established in that kingdom. In 1808, seven large fac- 
tories were erected at Prague, on Arkwright’s principle; and this 
city employed 5,830 looms, and 8764 weavers in that branch of 
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industry. Serres, in his statistical work, published in 1814, 
estimates the total number of weavers in Bohemia, in 1810, at 
223,000. According to the same author, the progress of manu- 
facturing skill and industry in Moravia has not been less remark~ 
able. ‘There is not a single town, says he, in which the number 
of artizans has not greatly increased; and the weavers have at 
least quintupled throughout the province in the course of these. 
few years. ‘The nobility encourage and patronize manufactures, 
and have founded schools where young people are instructed in 
different trades. ‘The most improved machinery is every where 
to be met with, and the exportation of jvery bial of woollen 
cloth is greatly increased. Nine cotton factories had been erected 
in Moravia, in 1810; one at Lettowitz, employing 2000 indivi- 
duals, and several others not less extensive. 

The progress of manufacturing skill and industry has likewise 
been very conspicuous in Prussia. The exports of Silesian linen, 
for example, have more than tripled since 1796; and the broad 
cloth made in that country threatens to supersede entirely the 
cloths of England, the former looking equally well with the latter, 
and selling fifty per cent cheaper. 

The people of Russia, so a“ emerged from a state of bar- 
barism, present fewer tokens of improvement in respect of ma- 
nufacturing ingenuity than almost any other European power ; 
it is reasonable, however, to suppose that from their greater 
contiguity to the polish and refinement of the older kingdoms, 
established by the late treaties of peace, the subjects of Alexander 
will endeavour to keep pace with their more civilized neighbours 
in the mechanical arts, regarded, as they now are, as the surest 
road to private opulence and national wealth. 

The immense resources of this country during the late war, 
and particularly in the latter periods of it, astonished the whole 
of Europe, and excited not only a considerable degree of envy, 
but also the deepest attention as to the means whence they were 
so lavishly supplied. It was soon perceived that our prevailing 
strength lay not in the richness of our soil, nor in the extent of 
our population; and it was thence inferred that our national 
os and consequently the commanding rank which be- 

onged to us, asa first rate power, could have no other origin than 
the industry of our artizans, and the enterprize of our merchants. 
As might have been expected, accordingly, the first thing to 
which the continental sovereigns, our friends as well ‘as our 
enemies, directed their effortson the termination of hostilities, 
was the improvement and encouragement of their manutactures : 
and aware that the most efficacious policy for the attainment of 
this great end was to prevent as much as on the introduc- 
tion of British goods; our allies, even at the moment when they 
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were settling with us for the last instalment of our subsidies, 
imposed upon our muslins and other principal commodities such 
an exorbitant importation duty, as to amount in many instances 
to a total prohibition. 

Adopting the worst part of our mercantile system, and that 
to which we owe the least, whether as manufacturers or traders, 
they extend the prohibitory principle much too far, even for 
answering their own purpose. They imagine that they will 
promote their own welfare in proportion as they shall succeed in 
impeding ours; and forgetting that the basis of all trade among 
civilized nations consists in an exchange of the fruits of their 
industry, and moreover that such an exchange can only take 
place when each affords employment to the others ; the politicians 
on the continent have recently shown a disposition to sacrifice 
both commerce and domestic comfort, rather than abandon the 
prospect of one day supplying themselves with manufactured com- 
modities. Nothing, in short, is more evident at the present epoch, 
and nothing demands more imperatively the attention of our go- 
vernment, than thatwe are doomed to encounter a very lively com- 
petition on the part of several continental states, in every depart- 
ment of trade and manufactures. It must be obvious, too, 
from the facts already stated, in relation to the improvements 
which have taken place in their machinery, that, for a permanent 
superiority over other nations, we cannot rely on the exclusive 
possession of better apparatus or more skilful workmen ; for it is 
admitted by every intelligent person who has recently visited 
France and Austria, that their machinery is got up on the most 
improved principle, and that their factories, generally speaking, 
are under the superintendance of British subjects. ‘The tran- 
sition, too, from war to peace has, likewise, produced a great 
change with regard to the price of the raw material. In the 
reign of Buonaparte, cotton sold in Amsterdam and Paris as high 
as six or eight shillings a pound; now it is to be had there as 
cheap as in Great Britain; and, indeed, we can discover no 
reason why a cargo from America of that article should not be 
delivered at Rouen or Trieste at as low a rate as in the ports 
of London, Liverpool, or Glasgow. 

But notwithstanding all this, notwithstanding the war mono- 
poly is at an end, silk a free intercourse has been renewed be- 
tween all parts of the globe—notwithstanding the skill of our 
rivals, their means, their falicities are improved, and their de- 
termimation to surpass and undersell us is no longer concealed— 
still, such is the great amount of our capital, of which a ee 
portion is already fixed in machinery and cannot aa 


turned to any other purpose; such is the productiveness of out 


mines in coal and iron, articles so essential to the success of ma- 
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nufactures: and such, above all, are our habits as a trading and 
commercial people, that we can have little to fear from the com- 
petition of foreigners, provided it be'found practicable to brin 
our scale of prices, that is the value of money compared with 
the necessaries of life, near to the level which obtains on the 
continent. If, however, corn and labour shall continue to be 
sold, in Great Britain, at double the price which they bring in 
every other country of Europe; now that these countries begin 
to enjoy the same art and industry which we have long exclu- 
sively possessed, we shall certainly incur the imminent hazard of 
being shut out from the common mart of the world, and of 
thereby endangering the existence of our navy, our power, and 
our independence. If the French shall have the raw material as 
cheap as we can buy it, use as good machinery as we can make, 
and employ as skilful workmen as we can hire; there can be no 
doubt that they will enjoy a very decided advantage in bein 
able to purchase all kinds of labour at one half the price whick 
must be paid for it here, on our present system of depreciated 
currency. We shall, in such circumstances, have one scale of 

rices for home transactions and another for foreign trade; we 
shall have to make the article where labour is dear, and sell it 
where labour is cheap; we shall find ourselves on an equality 
with our neighbours, as to all the instruments and machines em- 
ployed in manufactures, except the most important of the whole, 
the skill and exertion of man. 

** There seems,” says David Hume, * to be a happy concur- 
rence of causes in human aflairs, which checks the growth of 
trade and riches, and hinders them from being cinfinad entirely 
to one people; as might naturally at first be dreaded from the 
advantages of an established commerce. When one nation has 
got the siart of another in trade, it is very difficult for the latter 
to regain the ground it has lost, because of the superior skill and 
industry of the former, and of the greater stocks of which its 
merchants are possessed, and which enables them to trade for 
much smaller profits. But the disadvantages are compensated, 
in some measure, by the low price of labour in every nation 
which has not an extensive commerce, and does not very much 
abound in gold and silver. Manufactures therefore angen d 
shift their places, leaving those countries and provinces whic 
they have already enriched, and flying to others whither they are 
allured by the p ters of provisions and labour; till they have 
enriched these also, and are again banished by the same causes.” 

Some writers, indeed, have asserted that the rise of prices 
which has taken place in England, since 1797, is not peculiar to 
this country ; but that, on the contrary, money has fallen in value 


to the same extent, or nearly to the same extent, in all other parts 
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of Europe. This opinion, however, is clearly inconsistent with 
fact; for, referring to the price of corn as a standard, which is 
universally admitted to be, as Adam Smith expresses it, a more 
accurate measure of value than any other commodity or set of 
commodities, we shall find that money has not become less valua~ 
ble in the principal continental states these great many years. 
In France, for example, wheat has rather fallen than risen in 
price since 1643; the average price of which from that date 
down to 1814, being a period of not less than 171 years, may be 
estimated at about 35s. the English quarter. In 1800, the price 
of the best wheat in Paris was 33s.; in 1805, it was about 36s. ; 
in 1814, it was according to Mr. Birbeck, as quoted by our 
author, about 34s. ; but in the autumn of the same year it rose 
to 38s., a price which occasioned riots both at Havre and Dieppe. 
This last fact is mentioned by Mr. Malthus, in a pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1815, and he adds hat, according to all the information 
he had obtained, prices had often been my during the preced- 
ing ten years. In the northern parts of Europe corn is still 
cheaper than in France. The Poles can sell wheat at Dantzic at 
32s. a quarter, and have a profit even after a long carriage; it 
cannot, therefore, be higher in the upper circles of Germany ; 
and in Hungary, Mr. ‘Townson informs us, wheat was in 1793 
as low as 14s. the quarter. But assuming the prices in France 
as the rule to go by, we find not only that the value of money 
has not diminished materially these 170 years; we find also that, 
in reference to the necessaries of life, an ounce of silver there is 
equal to two ounces in England; and, consequently, the money 
remuneration of labour in the latter country ought, as it really is, 
to be double that given in France. 
We are not about to enter into the controversy whether high 
prices of provisions necessarily, and in all circumstances, raise the 
price of labour. We find that it has been so in Great Britain ; 
for, as has been remarked by several authors, the first rise in 
both took place almost simultaneously, soon after the commence- 
ment of the war, and the one has advanced pari passu with the 
other, subject to very trivial exceptions. Besides, any apparent 
discrepancy between theory and practice, on this head, may be 
very easily accounted for by adverting to the operation of the 
tes: laws, which in all cases, secure to the labouring class in 
ingland a full equivalent for any deficiency in wages. Nothing, 
in truth, is plainer or more certain than that a working man 
must be able to earn as much as will maintain a family of the 
ordinary number and expense; for if he cannot, others will be 
dete from encountering, by marriage, the frightful condition 
of hopeless poverty exhibited in his case; and thus the principle 
of population will begin to work at the natural remedy, by 
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reducing the number of heads and raising the price of labour. 
If wages, then, have not exactly kept pace with the rise in 
the price of necessaries, the balance will be found under the head 
of parochial assessment; for it is an alarming fact that the poor 
rates which, in 1776, amounted to about 1,500,000, were in 
1815 not less than 8,000,000, and last year probably not less 
than 10,000,000: a sum exceeding considerably the whole peace 
establishment of the country, prior to the war of 1793. 

After this statement of facts, then, we return better prepared 
to the original yeas with which we set out. Ought we to 
ay se in the fictitious system which we have been compelled 

y the exigencies of the last twenty years to adopt and act upon, 
or should we, on the contrary, make preparations to go back to 
the more natural principles which we relinquished, accommodat- 
ing our money transactions more nearly to the scale of prices 
which subsists in the general market of Europe? We have al- 
ready expressed our opinion that, in a financial point of view, 
considered directly and immediately, any legislative act to raise 
the value of money would not afford. ster relief, as such a step 
would entail the necessity of making a corresponding reduction 
in the taxes. Considered, however indirectly, and through the 
medium of trade and manufactures, the pelicy of the measure 


assumes a different aspect and swells immeasureably in its impors 


tance; and that our readers may see upon what ground this con- 
sequence is attached to it, we shall lay before them a few facts 
and calculations in the words of our author. ) 


“It is not probable,” says he, ‘ that so many laws would have 
been made, tending to increase the price of provisions, or that so 
many writers would have been found to maintain that the wealth and 
power of Britain would not be impaired by the loss of her foreign 
commerce, if either the framers ot these laws, or the propagators of 
this doctrine, had been sufficiently aware of its immense importance. 
However much the economists and their followers may exaggerate 
the comparative productiveness of agriculture over every other species 
of industry, it is a fact, of which there can be no doubt, that the net 
rent of all the land in Britain would not have supported the expense 
of asingle campaign in the contest just terminated. It was the com- 
mercial and manufacturing enterprize of the nation that alone enabled 
the government to carry on the war in the manner they did. Had 
there not been an immense surplus produce in the country, that could 
be applied to the services of the state, the subsidies to foreign powers, 
and the expense of maintaining armaments abroad, could not have 
been paid. That this statement is in no degree exaggerated may be 
shown in a very few words. The official value of woollens exported 
from Great Britain in the years 1810, 1811, 1812, was 5,773,224., 
4,376,5451., 5,084,9917, respectively. As this estimate (the official) 
is more than 50 per cent under their real value, the exports, in these 
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years, must have amounted to about mine millions ; and, deducting a 
third from this sum for the value of the raw material, we shall have 
siz millions as interest on capital and wages of labour. Now, sup- 

ing the manufacturers’ profits and the interest of capital to be 18 per 
cent., that will amount to 1 ,050,000/. which, deducted from 6,000.000/. 
leaves 4,920,000/. as the gross amount of wages; and assuming such 
workmen to earn 22/., the total number employed in this way will be 
about 224,000. 

‘“‘ The woollen manufacture, formerly the principal of those in 
England, and still, as we have just seen, a great source of national 
opulence, has been surpassed in value by that of cotton, of compa- 
ratively recent origin. After the peace of Paris, in 1763, public 
attention was first turned towards this branch of industry, and in 
1767, the machines called spinning jennies were generally introduced. 
At this period the value of all the cotton goods, manufactured in the 
kingdom, did not amount to more than 200,000/., and not more than 
50,000 spindles were employed. In 1787, the value of prepared 
cottons amounted to 7,500,000/. Since this last epoch the progress of 
the cotton manufacture has been equally rapid. In 1787, the number 
of spindles worked by machinery and the hand throughout Britain, 
amounted in all to about 1,700,000; in 1804 there were in Manchester 
itself, and its immediate vicinity, about 1,500,000 in full operation ; 
and the value of cotton goods manufactured that year was greatly 
more than double their value in 1787. Dr. Colquhoun estimates the 
entire value of the different cotton goods manufactured in Great 
Britain in 1810, 1811, and 1812, at the enormous sum of 29,000,0001. 
annually ; and the average annual exportation, including cotton yarn, 
&c. for the same time, was upwards of 16,000,000/. According to 
the same authority, the value of the raw material in the exported 
cottons does not amount to 3,500,000/.; but this is perhaps too lie an 
estimate ; and taking it at 4,000,000/., we shall then have 12,000,000/. 
as the net value of the exports. Now, supposing the rate of manu- 
facturers’ profits and interest on capital to be 20 per cent. or 2 per 
cent. more than in the woollen manufacture, on account of the greater 
tear and wear of machinery, that will amount to 2,400,0001., leaving 
9,600,000/. as wages of workmen, which, considering there are many 
women and children employed, may be reckoned on an average at 
about 16/. each person; and, consequently, the foreign trade in 
cottons alone may be supposed directly to employ 600,000 labourers, 
besides requiring a great tonnage, and several thousand seamen to 
convey the raw material and manufactured goods to and from the 
country. 

“ We would, however, form but a very inadequate opinion of the 
importance of our foreign trade, if we should imagine it confined to 
the export of woollens and cottons. The population of Birmingham, 
and the district in its immediate vicinity, amounts to upwards of 
400,000 ; and at least one ha/f of the hardware manufactured there is 
destined for exportation. The same is the case with Sheffield; and 
generally with all the iron-works throughout the country. The export 
of manufactured leather goods, of-earthenware, of jewellery, and of 
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many other kinds of produce, is very considerable, and gives em- 
ployment to an immense body of people.” ; 

From well authenticated data, Mr. M‘Culloch calculates that 
there is the great proportion of nearly two thirds of our whole 
population engaged, directly or indirectly, in trade and manu- 
factures; that one sixth of our — are supported by manu- 
facturing for foreigners; that the cotton and woollen branches 
alone employ 1,248,000 persons making goods for exportation ; 
and consequently that a great number of agriculturists are main- 
tained by raising food for such artizans and workmen as draw 
their pay from the pockets of other nations. Of the 12,000,000 
who compose the population of Great Britain, about 5,000,000 
are actively employed in trade and handicrafts; and if to these 
we add bankers, carriers, sailors, and above all, the great number 
of individuals who have capital sunk in trade without taking a 
share in its details, the proportion we have stated above will not 
greatly exceed the truth. Now, there is certainly no other 
nation in the world so much interested in the success of manu- 
facturing industry and commerce as we are; for there is no other 
nation where more than half the capital, and half the inhabitants 
are imbarked in them. In France, before the revolution, as our 
author observes, there was a considerable commerce, and her 
inhabitants lived more comfortably and enjoyed more of the 
products of industry than any other continental state; and as 
machinery was not there used to the same extent as at chis day 
in Great Britain, the artizans employed in manufacturing for 
the home market, in that country, must have been proportionally 
more numerous than here. Taking, however, the population of 
that kingdom, at the period in question, as amounting to 
26,500,000 ; the agriculturists being estimated at 18,000,000 ; all 
the other classes, including the priesthood, people in civil em- 
ployments, &c. could only amount to 8,500,000, not one half of 
the agriculturists; whereas, in Great Britain, the agriculturists 
do not amount to more than one third of the whole popeatog 

It is very obvious, besides, that a mere agricultural country 
can never be powerful, ‘considered with a reference to foreign 
policy, and to the extended operations of modern warfare. The 
produce of the fields is usually limited by the wants of the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood; and the general success of the farmer 
and the improvement of the soil are thus as closely connected 
with the prosperity of trade, as are the cultivation and price of 
land with the vicinity of a large town. By ee manufae~ 
tures, then, we should infallibly dry up the principal sources of 
our immense revenue; impair our national credit; abridge our 
influence; and endanger our existence as an independent people, 


Our navy is the bulwark and the glory of our empire; and without 
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tradeournavy cannotbemaintained. Weobservebythelastreturns 
laid before the House of Commons, that the shipping employed 
in the merchant service, in Great Britain, exceeds 2,000,000 of 
tons, having on board about 180,000 men; constituting the only 
sure nursery for manning our fleets with sailors, at once hardy, 
skilful, srl aateeotic, f, then, we wish to maintain our navy 
we must maintain our commerce; and for this purpose we must 
study to create facilities and encouragement for the manufac- 
turing classes. It was the want of foreign trade, and the con- 

uent deficiency in seamen, which in the latter periods of the 
war, made the os of France so unequal a match for those of 
Britain. The victories of How and Duncan, it is justly re- 
marked, were more keenly contested than any of the rest, be- 
cause the seamen in the enemies squadrons had been trained in 
the previous peace. The late contest with America supplies 
proof to the same purpose. It will not be said that the bravery 
of the Americans was greater than that of the French or Dutch ; 
their different success, then, can only be ascribed to their supe- 
rior seamanship and to their long training to nautical affairs. 
If, therefore, says our author, we will not voluntarily consent 
to surrender the trident of Neptune, to occupy the second, in- 
stead of the first, rank among nations, to see our naval laurels 
transferred to another country—we must support our foreign 
commerce and our manufactures, for it is to them we solely owe 
our naval and national pre-eminence. 

These facts and arguments deserve the most serious attention 
on the part of our rulers. In compliance with the importunity 
of the pre interest a corn bill was passed, calculated and 
meant without any doubt, to keep up, and even to raise the aver- 

e price of grain ; it is now expedient to consider both whether 
the agricultural class constitutes the strength of this kingdom, 
and whether the measures adopted for their relief will not ulti- 
mately prove ruinous to the whole community. We cannot 
compete with foreigners, in the time of peace, if the necessaries 
of life are to cost here double the money price which is paid for 
them every where else, . 

We are firmly persuaded, however, that the evil now especially 
alluded to will cure itself, if violent legislative measures are not 
pertinaciously adopted and pericdically renewed, in order to 
counteract the natural tendency of things. The corn bill had no 
effect on the price of that article until it was aided in its operation 
by the late bad harvest ; and we are almost positively certain that, 
if the next crop shall be a good one, the market rates will again 
fall considerably under those at which importation is permitted. 
It is here taken for granted, however, that the Bank issues will 
not be greatly increased, as in the event of 20 or 25,000,000 of 
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additional notes being thrown into circulation, prices would not 
fall either in the corn market or in any other; and it is worthy of 
notice, that the diminution of the circulating medium, including 
the paper of country banks, which has taken place since the peace, 
approaches very nearly to the former of these sums. 

If, then, prices should come down and remain steadily at a 
low rate, say 60s. or 65s. for a quarter of wheat, it might become 
expedient, and it would certainly prove no hardship to the stock- 
holder, to reduce the interest of the national debt; which step, 
however, as we have already attempted to show, would not of itself 
and as a previous measure, add to the resources of the country, 
for the state of prices which only could justify such a determina- 
tion by the government, would, at the same time, render it neces- 
sary to take off taxes to the same amount. The only effectual 
means therefore of alleviating the burdens of the nation, is to 
diminish their number by an actual payment of part of the debt; 
and we can see no other method of raising money for this pur- 
pose than that of a modified property tax, bearing chiefly on ese 
whose incomes have been augmented by the war, and whose par- 
ticular interest it is to maintain public credit. The welfare of 
the country demands imperatively that some such plan should be 
adopted. The stability, the honour, and future prosperity of the 
perce and of all classes of the people require that part of 
the revenue mortgaged should be speedily redeemed, and that 
henceforth every generation should pay itsown debts.) 
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EDUCATION, SCHOOL-BOOKS, AND CLASSIC AUTHORS. 
The Cambridge Reading made Easy and Entertaining. By Richard Brown. 


In two parts. 

The English Learner; or a Selection of Lessons in Prose and Verse, adapted 
to the Capacity of the younger Classes of Readers. By Thomas Ewing. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. bound. | 

The Sunday School Teacher's Guide. By J. A. James. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Emily; or the Test of Sincerity. By Lucy Peacock. 12mo. 58. bound. 

The Grandfather; or the Christmas Holidays: a Tale. By E. Sandham. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. j 

Stenography; or the Art of Short-Hand perfected. 2s. 6d. 

A Diction ; of the Spanish and English Languages. By the Rev Don 
Felipe Fernandez, A.M. 12mo. bound. 15s. ee 
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PUBLISHED 


FROM OCT. 10 1816, TO JAN. 10, 1817: 
Principally extracted from the Books of the Company of Stationers. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


A Graphical Illustration of the Metropolitan Cathedral Church of Can- 
terbury, accompanied by a History and Description collected from the most 
authentic Documents, and drawn up from popentes Surveys of that Venerable 
Fabric. By William Woolnoth. Four parts, large paper sells 1/. 5s. each, and 


small 15s. each. 
ARTS AND SCIENCES, AND FINE ARTS. 


Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the Earl of 
Elgin’s Collection of Sculptured Marbles,&c. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

An Elementary Treatise on Astronomy; or an Easy Introduction to the 
Knowledge of the Heavens. By the Rev. A. Mylne, A. M. &c. &c. With 
Plates. 8vo. 9s. 

A Treatise on Spherics. By D. Creswell, M. A. &vo. . 7s. ; 

A new Table for finding Horizontal Distances, Elevations, and Altitudes, 
and for the Measurement of Land, &c. &c. without the use of Logarithms. By 
= Baron F. Linsingen. 4s. 

able of Weights, correctly calculated from 53lb. to 63lb. per Bushel 
(inclusive); showing the gross Weight of Grain, from 4 Bushels to 50 Quar- 
ters. By G. Jackson, Accountant. 1s. on a sheet. 

A Practical Treatise on Propelling Vessels by Steam, &c. By Robertson 
Buchanan. 8vo. 1/. 

The Dyer’s Guide; being an Introduction to the Art of Dyeing Linen, &c. 
&c. By Thomas Packer. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Piaget of the Life and Writings of Andrew Fuller. By J. W. Morris. 
128. 

Memoirs of Dr. Nicholas Ridley, formerly Bishop of London; extracted 
principally from Fox’s Book of Martyrs, Dr. Glocester Ridley’s Life of Bi- 
shop Ridley, &c. 12mo. 1s. 

rief Memoirs of Four Christian Hindoos lately deceased. Published by 
the Serampore Missionaries. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Supplementary Volume to Political Portraits in this new ra; with Expla- 
natory Notes, Historical and Biographical. By William Playfair. 

Memoirs of Oliver Cromwell and His Children, sup to be written by 
Himself. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Memoirs of the Life of the Right Hon. R. B. Sheridan; with a particular 
and Connexions. By John Watkins, LL, D. Part I. 
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Supplement to the Memoirs of the Life, Writings, Discourses, &c. of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Knight. By James Northcote, Esq. R.A. 4to. 15s. 
A Memoir of Major General Sir R. R. Gillespie, K.C.B. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Life of Raffaello Sanzio da Urbino. By the Author of the Life of 
Michael Angelo. And the Characters of the most celebrated Painters of Italy, 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Memorials concerning several Ministers and others, deceased, of the Religious 
Society of Friends. 2s. 6d. 

Narrative of the Lives of the more Eminent Fathers of the three first Cen- 
turies, interspersed with Copious Quotations from their Writings. By the Rev. 
Robert Coxe, A.M. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY, MINERALOGY, &e. 


Transactions of the Geological Society, established Nov. 18, 1807. Vol. IV. 
Part I. 4to. 18s. 


Essay on the Origin, Progress, and present State of Galvanism, with Inves- 
tigations. By M. Donovan. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


COMMERCE, ARITHMETIC, &c. 


A Key to Ingram’s enlarged Edition of Melrose’s Arithmetic; containing 
Solutions of all the Questions in that Work. By the Editor. 12mo. 3s. 

An Elementary Treatise on the Differential and Integral Calculus. By Sir 
F. Lacroix. Translated from the French; with an Appendix and Notes, 8vo. 
18s. 


The Complete Time Tables. By J.G. Pohlman. Royal 8vo. 12s. 


DRAMA, 


The Works of Ben Jonson, with Notes Critical and Explanatory, and a 
Memgir. By W. Gifford. 9 vols. Demy 8vo. 6/.6s. Royal 
aper 9/. 


bs, iving in London; a Comedy in Three Acts. By the Author of Love and 
ut. Qs. ‘ 

The Maid and Magpye; or which is the Thief; a Musical Entertainment in _ 
Two Acts. 8vo. Qs. 

Smiles and Tears; or the Widow’s Stratagem : a Comedy in Five Acts. By 
Mrs. C. Kemble. 2s. 6d. 

Oberon’s Oath ; or the Paladin and the Princess: in Two Acts. By the 
late Benjamin Thompson. 2s. 6d. 

Is he Jealous? an Operetta in one Act. By Samuel Beazley, Esq. 1s. 6d. 
. Guy Mannering; or the yom Prophecy: a Musical Play in three Acts. 
By Daniel Terry, Esq. 2d Edit. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Fazio: a Tragedy. By H. H. Milman, B.A. 8vo. 4s. 

Each for Himself; a Farce in Two Acts. 1s. 6d. 


EDUCATION, SCHOOL-BOOKS, AND CLASSIC AUTHORS, 


Bi: Cambridge Reading made Easy and Entertaining. By Richard Brown. 
two parts. 
The English Learner; or a Selection of Lessons in Prose and Verse, adapted 
to the a of the younger Classes of Readers. By Thomas Ewing. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. bound. 
The Sunday School Teacher’s Guide. ByJ.A. James. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
Emily; or the Test of Sincerity. By Lucy Peacock. 12mo. 5s. bound. 
The Grandfather; or the Christmas Holidays: a Tale. By E. Sandham, 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Stenography; or the Art of Short-Hand . 2s. 6d. 
- A Dicti of the Spanish and English Languages. By the Rev. Don 
Felipe Fernandez, A.M. 12mo. bound. 15s, | we 
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The Pretty Playful Tortoise-Shell Cat: a New Game of Questions and Com- 
mands. 1s. 6d. 

A Hebrew, Latin, and English Dictionary; containing all the Hebrew and 
Chaldee Words used in the Old Testament. By Joseph Samuel C, F. Frey. 
4l. 16s. 

A Hebrew Grammar in the English Language. By Joseph Samuel C. F. 
Frey. 8vo. 5s 

Selections from Lucian, with a Latin Translation and English Notes. To 
which are subjoined a Mythological Index, and a Lexicon adapted to the Work. 
Compiled for the Use of Schools. By John Walker. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

_ The Adventures of a Doll. Compiled with the Hope of affording Amusement 
and Instruction. By Mary Mister. 2s. 6d. 


HISTORY. 


. An Inquiry into the Progressive Colonization of the Earth, and the Origin 
of Nations. By T. Ileming, of Magdalen Hall, Oxon. Ina sheet. 17. 1s. 

Select Tracts relating to the Civil Wars in England, in the Reign of King 
Charles I. By Writers who lived in the Time of those Wars. In two parts. 
2vols. 8vo. 8s. 

A View of the present Condition of the States of Barbary. By William 
Janson. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

A History of the Jesuits ; to which is prefixed, a Reply to Mr. Dallas’s De- 
fence of that Order. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

A Genealogical Account of the Royal House of Stuart, Kings of Scotland, 
from the year 1043, to its Union with the English Crown. By Thomas Wa- 
terhouse, Esq. 8vo. 5s. 

Historical Memoirs of Barbary, as connected with the Plunder of the Seas. 
18mo. 2s. 6d. | , 

A Historical Account, interspersed with Biographical Anecdotes, of the House 
of Saxony. By Frederick Shoberl. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Researches concerning the Laws, Theology, Learning, Commerce, &c. of 
Ancient and Modern India. By Q. Crauford, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

The Inquisition Unmasked. By D. Antonio Puigblanch. Translated from the 
Author’s enlarged Copy, by William Walton, Esq. With Plates. 2 vols. 
8vo. 10s. 

The History of Ceylon, from the earliest Period to the Year 1815; with 
Characteristic Details of the Religion, Laws, and Manners of the People; and 
a Collection of their Moral Maxims and Ancient Proverbs. By Philalethes, 
A.M. 4to. 2i. 12s. 6d. 

A detailed Account of the Battles of Quatre Bras, Ligny, and Waterloo. 
By Nicholson Bain. 12mo. 5s, 6d. 


LAW. 


A Compendious Abstract of Public Acts passed in 1816. By Thos. Walter 
Williams, of the Inner Temple, Esq. 12mo. 3s. 

Commentaries or Reports of Edmund Plowden, of the Middle Temple, Esq. 
an Apprentice of the Common Law. Part I. 2l. 2s. 

Continuation of a Treatise on the Law respecting Game and Fish; with a 
Copious Collection of Precedents, Grants, and Covenants respecting Game. 
By J. Chitty, of the Middle Temple, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MEDICINE, SURGERY, AND PHYSIOLOGY, 


- Engravings, intended to illustrate some of the Diseases of Arteries ; accom- 
panied with Explanations. By Joseph Hodgson. 4to. 11. 16s. ical 

An Introduction to Comparative Anatomy and Physiology; being the two 
sere Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons. By William 
Lawrence, F.R.S Kc. 8vo. 6s. ee 
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Some Practical Observations in Surgery, illustrated by Cases. By A. Cop- 
land Hutchinson. . 8vo. 6s. 

A Practical Explanation of Cancer in the Female Breast; with the Method 
of Cure, and Cases of Illustration. By John Redman, M.D. 8vo. 8s, 

Anecdotes; Medical, Chemical, and Chirurgical. Collected, arranged, and 
translated, by an Adept. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

A Caution against Vaccine Swindlers and Impostors. By John King. 
8vo. Ss. 

Medical Suggestions for the Treatment of Dysentery, of Intermittent and 
Remittent Fevers, as generally prevalent at certain Seasons among Troops in 
the Field. By E.S. Somers, M.D. 8vo. 6s. 

A Vindication of the University of Edinburgh, with Remarks on Medical 
Reform. By Lawson Whalley, M. D. 8vo. Qs. 

An Essay on the Common Cause and Prevention of Hepatitis, or Disorder 
of the Liver. By Charles Gritiith, M.D. 8vo. 7s. 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions. Published by the Medical and Chirurgical 
Society of London. Vol. VII. Part II. 8vo. 19s. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


System of Cavalry Manceuvres in Line. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Principles and Constructions of Military Bridges, and the 
Passage of Rivers in Military Operations. By Col. Sir Howard Douglas, Bart. 
F.R.S. &c. 8vo. 148. 

History of the War in Spain and Portugal, from 1807 to 1814. By General 
Sarazin. 8vo. 12s. 

The Royal Military Calendar, containing the Services of every General Offi- 
cer, Lieutenant-General, and Major-General in the British Army ; containing 
Accounts uf the Operations of the Army under Lieutenant-General Sir John 
Murray, on the Eastern Coast of Spain, in 1812-18. 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 13s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS, - 


A Companion to the Ball Room. By Thomas Wilson, Dancing Master. 
42mo. 10s. 6d. : 

A Descriptive Catalogue of Diamonds in the Cabinet of Sir Abraham Hume, 
Bart. M. P. By the Count de Bournon. With Plates. Translated from the 
French. 4to. Demy 18s. Ditto Royal 1/. 5s. The same iv French. 

New and Complete Sailing Directions for St. George’s and Bristol Channels. 
By J.W.Norie. 8vo. Qs. 6d. 

A Letter to the Bishop of Durham on the Origin of the Pelasgi. By the 
Bishop of St. Davids. 8vo. 2s. 

A Check on Pawnbrokers. 6d. 

Hieroglyphicorum Origo et Natura; Prolusio in Curia Cantabrigiensi, 
3 Kal. Jul. 1816, recitata, cum primum tulisset Premiorum que ab 
Academice Legatis dari solent quotannis Senioribus sic nuncupatis Artium 
Baccalaureis. Conscripsit Jacobus Boiler 3s. 6d. 

The Literary Bee; or the new Family Library. 6d. | 

The Danger of Premature Interment. By Joseph Taylor. 12mo. 4s, 6d. 

An Introduction to Prudence. Compiled by Thomas Fuller, M.D. 12mo. 5s. 

The Retrospect; or Review of Providential Mercies. By Aliquis. 12mo, 5s. 

New Sailing Directions for the Coast of Guayana. By J. W. Norie. 8vo. 1s. 

Tables for ascertaining the Strength of Spirits with Sikes’s Hydrometer. By 
Thomas Gill, Hydometer Maker, Greek-street, Soho. . 

The Literary Diary ; or improved Common Place Book. By Bishop Horae. 
4to. 12s. 

An Essay on Trees in Landscape, illustrated with Examples. By the late 
Edward Kennion, F.S.A. Parts 1: to VII. 10s. 6d. each. 
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The Chronicles and the Lamentations of Gotham. 12mo. 2s. 

The Statesman’s Manual. By S. T. Coleridge, Esq. S8vo. 4s. 

Letters written on Board the Northumberland and St. Helena, in which the 
Conduct and Conversation of Napoleon Buonaparte and his Suite, during the 
Voyage, are faithfully described and related. By William Warden, Surgeon. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Remains of William Reed, late of Thornbury; including Rambles in Ireland, 
with other Compositions in Prose. To which is prefixed a Memoir of his Life. 
By the Rev. John Evans. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Private Correspondence of Benjamin Franklin, LL.D. F.R.S. 4to. 2. 2s. 

Statements respecting the East India College; with an Appeal to Facts, in 
Refutation of the Charges lately brought against it in the Court of Proprietors. 
By the Rev. T. R. Malthus. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The State Lottery: a Dream. By Samuel Roberts. Also, Thoughts on 
Wheels: a Poem, By James Montgomery. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

The Identity of Junius with a distinguished Living Character established. 
8vo. 12s. | 

An Explanation of the Principles and Proceedings of the Provident Institu- 
tion at Bath for Savings. By John Haygarth, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 5s. 

Observations on Gas Lights. By Candidus. 8vo. 2s. 


NATURAL HISTORY, BOTANY, &c. 


Elements of Conchology, according to the Linnean System. Illustrated by 
28 Plates, drawn from Nature. By the Rev. E. I. Burrow, A.M. F.L.S. 
8vo. 16s. 

The Elements of Conchology; or Natural History of Shells, according to 
the Linnean System; with Observations on Modern Arrangements. By 
Thomas Brown, Esq. 8vo. = 8s. coloured 12s. 

Flora Tonbrigiensis ; or, a Catalogue of Pkants, growing wild in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Tunbridge Wells. By T. F. Forster, F..L.S. cr. 8vo. 9s. bds. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


Chronicles of an Flustrious House, or the Peer, the Lawyer, and the Hunch- 
back. By Anne of Swansea. 5 vols. 12mo. 11. 7s. 6d. 
The Orphan of Tintern Abbey. By Sophia F.Zeigenhert. 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. 
Faith and Fiction. By Elizabeth Burnett. 5 vols. 12mo._ 1/. 7s. 6d. 
Brougham Castle. By Jane Harvey. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s 6d. 
The Spinster’s Journal. By a Modern Antique. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 
Matilda ; or the Barbadoes Girl. By the Author of The Clergyman’s Widow, 
12mo, 4s. 
The Lairds of Glenfern. By Mary Johnston. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
The Sons of St. David. By Griffiths ap Griffiths, Esq. 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. 
Hermione ; or the Defaulter. By Caroline Scott. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 
Mary and Fanny: a Narrative. By Juvenis. 12mo. 4s. 
Re Original of the Miniature. By Selina Davenport. 4 vols. 12mo. 
2s, 


Preys Revealer of Secrets. By the Author of Eversfield Abbey. 3 vols. 12mo. 


Claudine ; or Pertinacity: a Novel. By Mrs. Bridget Bluemantle. 3 vols. 
12mo. 15s. 

Elm Grove; or the History of the Campbell Family: inte ed with 
Poetry. 18mo. 2s. half-bound. 

Uncle Tweezy and his Quizzical Neighbours: a Comi-Satiric Novel. ‘By 
the Author of the Observant Pedestrian. $ vols. 12mo. 145s. 


an “rages or Which is the Heroine. By Mary Ann Sullivan, 4 vols. 
mo. 
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POETRY. 


The Influence of Genius; a Poem. By James Brydges Williams. 6s 8vo, 
The Days of Harold; a Metrical Tale. By John Benj. Rogers. 8vo. 12s, 
The Lay of Marie; a Poem. By Matilda Betham. 8vo. 12s. 

The Poetic Mirror; or the Living Bards of Britain. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
Moscow: a Poem. By Mrs. Hen. Rolls. Qs. 6d. 

Emigration; or England and Paris: a Poem. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Feudal Hall: a Poem. By Agrestis. 

Poems. By Mr. Alfred Bunn. 8vo. As. 

Poems, by Hannah Moore. Royal 12mo. 8s. 

Poems, by Samuel Rogers. F-cap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Prisoner of Chillon, and other Poems. By Lord Byron. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Sd Canto. Bythe same. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
Mador of the Moor: a Poem. By James Hogg. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Eccentricities for Edinburgh. By George Colman the Younger. fc. 8vo. 5s. 
Mary; or Female Friendship: a Poem. By Harriet Downing, 4to. 11, 18. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


Means of improving the Condition of the Poor in Morals and Happiness, 
eonsidered in a Lecture delivered at the Minor Institute, August 22, 1816. 2s. 

England may be Extricated from her Difficulties, consistently with the 
strictest as of Policy, Honour, and Justice. By a Country Gentleman. 
2s. 6d. 

Hints regarding the Agricultural State of the Netherlands, compared with 
that of Great Britain, By the Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 8vo, 5s. 

National Difficulties Practically explained. By a Member of the Lowestoft 
Book Club. 8vo. 2s. 

Suggestions for producing Public Improvements, and affording Employment 
for the Distressed Manufacturers and the a 8vo. 1s. 

An Inquiry into the Principle of Population. By James Grahame, Esq. 
8vo. 10s 6d. 

An Historical Review of the Policy of the British Government in the Treat- 
ment of its Catholic Subjects. By Henry William Tancred, Esq. 8vo. 9s. 

An Inquiry into the Present State of the British Navy; together with Re~ 
flections on the late War with America, By an Englishman. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Minutes of Evidence taken before a Select Committtee mgr by the 
House of Commons to inquire into the State of the Police of Metropolis. 
Svo. 15s. 

Agricultural State of the Kingdom in February, March, and April, 1816. 
9s. 

The National Debt. in its True Colours; with Plans for its Extinction by 
Honest Means. By William Friend, Esq. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Question of Reducing the Interest of the National Debt. 
By J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq. -8vo. 5s. 


THEOLOGY, BOOKS OF DEVOTION, SERMONS, &c. 


Portions of the Psalms from the Version of Sternhold and Hopkins, selected 
by Edmund Gibson, D. D. late Lord Bishop of London. 
An Essay on the Existence of a Supreme Creator possessed of Infinite 
Power, Wisdom, and Goodness. By William Laurence Brown, D.D. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1s. | 
Modern Judaism ; ora Brief account of the Opinions, Traditions, Ke. of 
the Jews in Modern Times By Jolm Allen. 8vo. 12s. 
A Second Vindication of the Deity and Atonement of Jesus. By the Rev. 
J.S. Thompson. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
_ Lectures to the Young on Interesting Subjects. By Robert May, the Mis- 
ionary. 3s. 
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Biblical Gleanings ; or a Collection of Passages of Scripture that have been 

nerally considered to be mistranslated in the received English Version. By 
Wemyss. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Compendium of the Chief Doctrines of the true Christian Religion. By 
Robert Hindmarch. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Moral Discourses, principally intended for Young People. By William Pitt 
Scargill. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

A Sermon, preached in the Cathedral of Gloucester, June 28, 1816. By 
the Rev. J. Sayer. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Anecdotes, Mallilons Moral, and Entertaining, selected by the late Rey. 
Charles Buck. Vol. III. 12mo. 5s. 

Farewell Sermons of some of the most eminent of the Non-conformist Minis- 
ters, delivered at the Period of their Ejectment by the Act of Uniformity, in 
the Year 1662. 8vo. 11s. 

Sermons on the Parables of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By William 
Martin Trinder. 8vo. 12s. 

An Appeal to Men of Wisdom and Candour. By Rev. Charles Simeon, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. . 

The Season and Time ; or an Exposition of the Prophecies which relate to 
the two Periods of Daniel, subsequent to the 1260 Years now recently expired. 
By W. Ettrick, A.M. Svo. 12s. 

Scriptural Essays, adapted to the Holidays of the Church of England; with 
Meditations on the prescribed Services. By the Author of Letters to a Young 
Man. 2vols,12mo. 12s. 


VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Travels in Upper Italy, Tuscany, and the Ecclesiastical State, in a Series of 
Letters to a Friend, in 1807 and 1808: to which are added, a few Occasional 
Poems. By Baron D’Uklanski. 2 vols. 12mo. 14. 1s. 

The Emigrant’s Guide; or a Picture of America. By an old Scene Painter. 
Bvo. 2s. 6d. 
_ Letters from London: Observations of a Russian, during a Residence in 
England of Ten Months, &c.; translated from the Original Manuscripts of 
Olof Napea, Ex-Officer of Cavalry. 8vo. 8s. 

A Diary of a Journey into North Wales, in the Year 1774. By Samuel 
Johnson, LL. D. With illustrative Notes, by R. Duppa, LL. B. 8vo. 9s. 

Peninsular Sketches during a Recent Tour. By John Mitford, Jun. 8vo. 8s. 

A Tour through Belgium, Holland, and along the Rhine, and through the 
North of France, in the Summer of 1816. By James Mitchell, M. A. 8vo. 12s. 

Chronological History of the Voyage and Discoveries in the South Sea or 
Pacific Ocean. By James Burney, F.R.S. Vol. IV. 4to. i. 12s. 6d. 

English Topography : or a Series of Historical and Statistical Descriptions of 
the several Counties of England and Wales. 4to. 

Narrative of a Journey in Egypt, and the Country beyond the Cataracts. By 
Thomas Leigh, Fsq.M.P. 4to. 14. 13. 

Memorandums of a Residence in France, in the Winter of 1815-16; includ- 
ing Remarks on French Manners and Society. 8vo. 19s. 

An Account of the Natives of the Tonga Islands, in the South Pacific Ocean ; 


-with an original Grammar and Vocabulary of their Language. Compiled and 


from the extensive Communications of Mr. William Mariner, several 
Years resident in those Islands. By John Martin, M. D. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


Itinerary of the Morea ; being a Description of the Routes of that Peninsula. 
By Sir Wiliam Gell, M. A. F.R.S. F.S.A. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Narrative of a Residence in Ireland, during the Summer of 1814, and that of 
1815. By Anne Plumptre. 4to. 2/. 10s. 


The Traveller’s Guide in Switzerland ; being a complete Picture of that in- 
teresting Country. By Henry Coxe, Esq. 18mo. 5s. 
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